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INTReDUCTIeN: WINDS @F JINGJIAO 


As early as AD 781, the writer of the Xi’an Fu inscription described the spread 
of Syriac Christianity (called “Jingjiao 524" in Chinese) to China as a wind 
blowing eastward Jil fi.’ Yet, one may wonder how this eastward wind of 
mission left its mark on Central Asia and China as it swept across Eurasia. The 
discovery of both the Xi'an Fu Stele in 1623/5 and the Dunhuang “Nestorian” 
manuscripts in the early 20" century unearthed a buried history of Syriac Chris- 
tianity in China during the Tang Dynasty (618-907), whereas the numerous 
Syriac Christian tombstones and manuscripts found in Central Asia and many 
parts of China during the last two centuries have enabled us to map various 
diasporic Syriac Christian communities within the Mongol empire (13" — 14" 
centuries). However, between the two Chinese historical epochs of Tang (7" — 
9" centuries) and Yuan (13" — 14" centuries), there is a period of more than 300 
years, during which few traces of Syriac Christians in the aforementioned area 
were left behind. The question remains as to whether it is possible to bridge the 
time gap between these two historical eras and how far we can reconstruct a 
coherent history of Syriac Christianity in China and Central Asia based on the 
fragmentary evidences of both archaeological discoveries and literary records 
available. 


Given the paucity of historical records as well as the ambiguity in some of the 
extant records, studies on Syriac Christianity in Central Asia and China have 
encountered many difficulties. However, archaeological discoveries and re- 
search initiatives have helped to better our understanding, and sometimes re- 
interpreting, of the history unknown. Among the major discoveries, beside the 
celebrated Xi’an Fu Stele, are the numerous Syriac Christian gravestone inscrip- 
tions from Central Asia and China, the inscription of the Luoyang Jingjiao Pil- 
lar (found in 2005) and the Turfan Christian fragments. Meanwhile, the recent 
re-emergence of four of the “lost” Dunhuang Jingjiao manuscripts published by 
Kyou shooku (SW ÆJ), the library of the Takeda Science Foundation in @sa- 
ka, Japan,” has added one more piece to the unfinished historical mosaic. 


Since 2003, the Salzburg International Conference on the Church of the East in 
China and Central Asia, which is convened on a three-year cycle, has provided 
an academic platform for scholars around the world to discuss and share their 


' The Xi’an Fu Inscription, column 13. 
? See article in this volume by Matteo NIC@LINI-ZANI. 
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new research findings on Syriac Christianity in China and Central Asia. The 
present volume is a collection of papers from the 4" Salzburg International Con- 
ference of this kind held in June 2013. Regarding the spread of Syriac Christi- 
anity from Mesopotamia to China, the papers in this volume cover a wide range 
of topics from manuscripts and inscription, to the historical, liturgical and theo- 
logical perspectives of Syriac Christianity in this geographic realm. 


The first part of this collection deals with various archaeological finds including 
manuscripts and inscriptions. The progress of research on Syriac Christianity in 
Asia as a whole depends heavily on new archaeological discoveries. However, 
the increasing value of each new archaeological find can also give rise to poten- 
tial abuse of information, rash evaluation of artefacts or sometimes even forgery 
of relics by certain profit-seeking antiques dealers. Therefore, verifying the 
authenticity of newly discovered relics should come in the first place. Regarding 
the Chinese Dunhuang “Nestorian” manuscripts whose exact whereabouts was 
unknown for several decades after their discovery in the early 20" century, 
doubts about their authenticity have been raised in the scholarly world. Fortu- 
nately, the discovery of the Luoyang Jingyiao Pillar in 2005, and the publication 
of the original four Dunhuang “Nestorian” manuscripts by their collectors in 
Japan in 2010 have provided an access to verifying these “lost” manuscripts. A 
detailed report on these “lost and found” manuscripts is found in the first article 
of this volume, introduced by Matteo Nicolini-Zani. 


By the same token, a newly claimed “Nestorian” epitaph belonging to Hua Xian, 
a Tang local official from Luoyang during the 9th century appeared some time 
ago in the midst of doubts. Both its authenticity and part of its content are in 
question. Therefore, one needs to exercise caution in front of any newly claimed 
archaeological finds before any conclusions can be drawn. Apart from the issue 
on relics authenticity, the first part of this volume also deals with other archaeo- 
logical finds such as the Syriac Crosses in Central and Southwest China, the 
Tangtse Sogdian and Chinese rock inscriptions, the Turfan fragment on com- 
memorating the saints, Syriac gravestone inscriptions from Central Asia, the 
Garshuni Turkish manuscript kept in John Rylands University Library in Man- 
chester and the Syriac manuscript on exorcism found in Khara-Khoto. 


The second part of this volume focuses on the historical perspectives of Syriac 
Christianity in China and Central Asia discussing issues from calendar, Syriac 
missionary strategies to the administration of Christian communities during the 
Tang and the Mongol-Yuan period. Contributors raise various historical or phil- 
ological questions on terminology and names contained in the primary sources, 
for instance, why did the Xi’an Fu inscription erected in AD 781 enter the name 
of Henanisho’ II as the then patriarch of the Church of the East, who actually 
had died two years earlier. Two papers discuss this problem with counterargu- 
ments and opinions. Another unanswered classical question posed repeatedly 
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and discussed in one of the papers in this volume 1s why Syriac Christianity was 
called Jingjiao in Chinese during the Tang period and Y'elrkewen jiao during the 
Mongol-Yuan period. 


The third part of this book addresses the issues concerning Syriac liturgical 
tradition and theological reflections. Two articles elaborate on the sacraments of 
the Assyrian Church of the East, whereas other papers attempt to reflect on the 
enculturation and contextualization of Syriac Christianity in China and its rela- 
tions to Buddhism with a special interest in Buddhist loanwords in Chinese 
“Nestorian” documents. 


No doubt, the winds of Jingjiao blew eastward and reached as far as the Chi- 
nese shores. Syriac Christianity spread and flourished in China and Central Asia 
until the 14" century. Studies on the history and impact of Syriac Christianity in 
this geographic realm will contribute to preserving the Syriac Christian heritage 
as a whole. The topics contained in this present volume are diverse and the dis- 
cussions will continue during our next conference. As we are preparing for the 
5" Salzburg Conference on Syriac Christianity in China and Central Asia, 
which will take place in June 2016, we would like to take this opportunity to 
thank all our conference participants who took part in the last four conferences 
and all our contributors to this present volume for their scholarly insights. 


The Pro @riente Foundation, the Paris Lodron University of Salzburg and the 
“Zentrum zur Erforschung des Christlichen @stens” (formerly “Mayr-Melnhof 
Institut für den christlichen @sten”) have been faithful sponsors of our confer- 
ences thus far. Without their generous support, the 4" conference on the Church 
of the East in China and Central Asia would not have been made possible. 
Meanwhile, the production and editing of such a conference volume has been a 
strenuous task including the final process of typesetting which would not have 
gone so smoothly without the kind help from Joachim Jakob who deserves a big 
“Dankeschön”. 


LiTang 
Becember, 2015 
In Salzburg 


MANUSCRIPTS & INSCRIPTI@NS 


THE DUNHUANG JINGJIAO D@CUMENTS IN JAPAN: 
A REP@RT €N THEIR REAPPEARANCE 


Matteo NIC@LINI-ZANI 
Monastery of Bose, Italy 


in collaboration with 
Hidemi TAKAHASHI 
University of Tokyo, Japan 


In the field of literary and historical studies on Christianity in Tang China 
(Jingjiao), documentary sources are few, often unavailable, and usually unrelia- 
ble, thus hindering research. Discoveries and rediscoveries of documentary 
sources in the last few years, however, have shown that unexpected surprises 
are still possible even in this field of ancient manuscripts and inscriptions. Re- 
search on Chinese Jingjiao is not exhausted; on the contrary, it has been stimu- 
lated by some recent events that we will now describe. 


I. 

In 2006 the academic world was stirred by the discovery in Luoyang of a Chris- 
tian funerary pillar dated 815, with a long Chinese inscription and a finely 
carved decoration. As is evident from the numerous publications in China since 
then, this unearthing by chance of a Tang Christian inscription in Luoyang has 
aroused great interest among Chinese scholars. Most of the articles related to 
this discovery were collected and published in 2009 in a volume edited by Pro- 
fessor Ge Chengyong # /K#E.° A few studies in English reported the discovery 
to Western scholarly circles,’ published the transcription and the translation of 
the text carved on the pillar,’ and investigated in greater detail the contents of 
the inscription. 


w 


See GE (ed.) 2009. This fine book provides twelve useful plates with clear reproductions of the 
rubbing of the pillar’s text and decoration and is enhanced by the insertion of sixteen high- 
quality color photographs of the Christian relic. 

^ See TANG 2009 and Nicoini-Zant 2010. 

? See NıcoLmı-Zanı 2009. 

* See NıcoLmı-Zanı 2013 and ZHANG 2013. 
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In addition to its artistic value and its historical importance in providing new 
details concerning the Christian community in Luoyang, the philological value 
of this new discovery is considerably high. It proves that what was suspected to 
be a forged manuscript, namely, the manuscript that bears the title of Da Oin 
Jingjiao xuanyuan (zhi)ben jing KÆRE IL(B)AKE (The Book of the Lumi- 
nous Religion of Ba Qin on the Unveiling of the Origin and the Attaining of the 


Root) and that belonged to the Chinese scholar Li Shengduo 7535€ (Li Muzhai 
= KF 1859-1935), is authentic. The two fragmented texts, the one carved on 
the pillar and the other in the manuscript, match and even complement each 
other almost perfectly. It is clear now that the text of the manuscript is an origi- 
nal Jingjiao text and that it can be edited, translated, and studied much more 
thoroughly than before, when scholars had to take into account the possibility 
that they were dealing with a forgery. 


II. 

The manuscript of Da Qin jingjiao xuanyuan (zhi)ben jing is one of the so- 
called “Nestorian manuscripts from Dunhuang’, which were hidden somewhere 
in Japan and have been for a long time surrounded by a cloud of mystery. After 
they were purchased by different Japanese collectors from private collections in 
China in the first decades of the twentieth century and partly retrieved by Japa- 
nese scholars like Haneda Toru JH & (1882-1955), the whereabouts of these 
documents were unknown to the academic world since the upheavals of World 
War IL As Max Deeg (Cardiff University) pointed out in a communication pre- 
sented in 2012, “the fact that the originals were not accessible any more after 
World War II finally led mainly Chinese scholars to the conclusion that some of 
them were fakes, and this led to a vicious circle of obscuring their existence and 
whereabouts even more since obviously their alleged owners did not want to 
run a chance of verifying these allegations.” Constant rumours that these Japa- 
nese manuscripts were hidden away here and there in Japan and would not be 
accessible very soon were circulated for years, with no possibility to verify 
them. 


New light was unexpectedly shed on this mysterious story in 2010, when the 
Kyou shooku ($ MÆ), the library of the Takeda Science Foundation (AH 
TL fig ALT) in @saka, held a special exhibition of fifty-eight ancient 
Dunhuang manuscripts in its “Dunhuang secret collection” (Tonkö hikyü BUE 
FRE) from 19-24 April. Among the seventeen documents displayed in the sec- 


7 We thank Professor Max Deeg (Cardiff University) for having shared with us the text of his 


conununication on “Recent Discoveries and Rediscoveries for the Study of Christianity under 
the Tang: A Brief Gverview" presented at the International Syriac Studies Symposium “Syriac 
in its Mulw-Cultural Context” in Mardin, Turkey, in April 2012. The proceedings of this con- 
ference have not been published yet. 
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tion “Life and Faith" of the exhibition were four Jingjiao manuscripts." The 
Jingjiao manuscripts supposed to be “lost” or “hidden”, thus, were unexpected- 
ly located and made public in @saka. 


Actually, a year before the exhibition in @saka, that is, in March 2009, the 
Takeda Science Foundation had started the publication of a ten-volume series of 
a catalogue of manuscripts from the Tonkö hikyii collection (one volume) and 
facsimiles of the manuscripts (nine volumes). Since the publication was com- 
pleted in 2013 and time has already elapsed from the re-emerging of the manu- 


scripts, but no report on it has yet appeared in Western publications, and since 
we consider that this reappearance of the Jingjiao documents opens new possi- 
bilities for research, we take this opportunity to report briefly on this "historical? 
event against the background of past research and to review the few studies that 
have appeared so far.'' 


III. 

The four Jingjiao manuscripts described and reproduced with clear color pic- 
tures in the Kyou shooku catalogue volumes are the following (according to the 
number and the title by which they are included in the catalogue): 


(No. 13) Zhixuan anle jing ;5 x ZR.” ne scroll 262 cm high, 282.7 cm 
long, of five dull-brown rough-paper sheets. Chinese characters in the kaishu f& 
& (regular) style. Five seals, all of them indicating that the manuscript be- 
longed to Li Shengduo’s collection: two below the initial title on the first sheet 
(A / BE and Æ / #5), two below the end title on the last sheet (KÈ / X 
XE and 2238 / SHEN), one below the final annotation (424842 EN). The final 
annotation reads: VK A. FREE RN, EIE SUIS. AIr, “Acquired 
from a gentleman from Suzhou on an autumn day of the Bingchen year 
[1916]—recorded by [Li] Shengduo.” The first sheet is badly damaged and 
shows some incomplete columns. The authenticity of this manuscript has never 
been doubted. Photographs of the first and the last sheet of this manuscript were 


® See CHEN Tao 2010a and ZHENG 2013, 121. 

* See Kyou sHooxu (ed.) 2009. 

10 See Kyou sHooku (ed.) 2009-2013. 

For a survey of the history of research on these documents, see NICOLNI-Zanı 2006 and Lin 
2001b. 

Description in Kyou sHooKU (ed.) 2009, 7; description and photographs in Kyou sHOOKU 
(ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. I (2009), 128-133. Photographs then reproduced in Liv 2011b, 511-516. 

See Kyou sHooku (ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. I (2009), 128; Iwamoto 2013, 139-145. Iwamoto is 
of the view that some of the multiple seals found on many of the manuscripts in Li Shengduo’s 
collection were placed by him when he wanted to show them to other scholars and that others 
were added later by his son Li Pang when he began planning to sell the collection. Muzhai 7K 
$F and Linjia &53 were Li Shengduo’s hao $[ Art name/pen name]. 


Im 
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published in the posthumous collection of Haneda’s works in 1958."* An accu- 
rate transcription of its text (much more accurate than that published by Saeki in 
1934)" was made by the same Haneda already in 1929. Now, with the origi- 
nals available, it has been possible for Lin Wushu to revise Haneda’s transcrip- 
tion and to produce a new (punctuated) transcription." 


(No. 431) Da Qin jingjiao xuanyuan benjing KARPETAK." One 265 
cm high, 47.7 cm long sheet left of a longer golden-oak rice-paper scroll. Chi- 
nese characters in the xingshu {T Æ (cursive) style. Five seals are stamped on it 
in the area surrounding the title and all refer to Li Shengduo’s collection: JE 


/ AS / WR, KE / RE, FREN, 7E / 3, and WBA / SIS AAR / 


WEEZE.” 

character min & lacks a stroke since it was a taboo character” during the Tang 
dynasty." A photograph of this manuscript was published in the posthumous 
collection of Haneda’s works in 1958.”' From this picture in 1995 Lin Wushu 
published the first complete transcription of this text." Until then we had only 
the transcription of the first ten columns, first published by Saeki in 1934 and 
based on a transcription made by Chen Yuan in 1930 from the original.” 


(No. 459) Xuting mishisuo jing yijuan FFE ARE — E. ne scroll 26.3 
cm high, 276.8 cm long, of eight golden-oak high-quality hemp-paper sheets. 
There are no seals. Together with the “Tomioka manuscript” (No. 460 below), it 
was reproduced xylographically in the 1931 edition published by the Kyoto 
Institute of the Academy of @riental Culture (R Jj X. (OE Dt Ex ERAT) with 
an introduction by Haneda.” The same Haneda provided a first transcription of 
this text in 1926.” 


14 See HaxEDA 1958, fig. 6. 

15 See Sarkı 1934a. See also Lw 2001a. 

'* See HANEDA 1929, 6-12 (repr. 1958, 274-280). 

17 See Lw 2011a, 314-321. 

Descripton in Kyou sHooKU (ed.) 2009, 149-150; description and photographs in Kyou 
SHOOKU (ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. V (2011), 396-397. Photographs then reproduced in Lin 2011b, 
510. 

' See Kyou sHooku (ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. V (2011), 396; Iwamoto 2013, 140, 141, 143. 

?^ Kyou sHooku (ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. V (2011), 396. 

?! See HANEDA 1958, fig. 7. 

? See Lm 1995. 

23 See SAEKI 1934b. 

Description in Kyou sHooxu (ed.) 2009, 161; description and photographs in Kyou SHOOKU 
(ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. VI (2012), 83-87. 

See TOHO BUNKA GAKUIN KYOTO KENKYUSHO (ed.) 1931. Reproductions published then in Li 
2003, 286-340. 

?* See HanEDA 1926, 120-125 (repr. 1958, 242-248). 
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(No. 460) Fishen lun juan disan — 4357855 —. Gne scroll 25.4 cm high, 
640 cm long, of sixteen golden-oak high-quality hemp-paper sheets. Chinese 
characters in the kaishu (regular) style. No seals. The manuscript has no initial 
title, but only a final title (—7# atm —), which traditionally gives the name 
to the whole manuscript. It includes three tracts with no clear relation between 
them: 

(a) Fu dier WE 

(b) Yitian lun diyi — Kin — 

(c) Shizun bushi lun disan Wt SAH Han =. 


IV. 

As already mentioned above, these four documents are part of the T'onko hikyit, 
the “Dunhuang secret collection", which includes 758 manuscripts mostly co- 
llected between the years 1936 and 1941 by Haneda Toru, the outstanding 
@rientalist, professor, and president (1938-1945) of the Kyoto Imperial Univer- 
sity, with the financial assistance of Takeda Chobei V HRRAMN RÆ (1870— 
1959). Tonko hikya is the fifth most important collection of Dunhuang manu- 
scripts in the world in terms of the numbers of manuscripts, after those in Bei- 
jing (Zhongguo guojia tushuguan F AR BE), London (British Library), 
Paris (Bibliothéque nationale de France), and St Petersburg (Institute of @riental 
Manuscripts). 


As can be gathered from earlier catalogues, as well as from the seals stamped 
on the manuscripts themselves, the nucleus (nos. 1—432) of the Tonkö hikyà 
collection at K you shooku today was constituted by the manuscripts which were 
once owned by the Chinese collector Li Shengduo and which were purchased 
from his son Li Pang TE by Haneda in 1935-1936.?? This nucleus was then 
augmented through the acquisition of further manuscripts, including those 
which had earlier belonged to the private collections of other Japanese scholars, 
such as Kiyono Kenji JAF AEK (1885-1955, nos. 551—590), Tomioka Kenzo 
= [d] aK (1873-1918, nos. 460, 501—550), and Takakusu Junjiro HHA ER 
(1866-1945, no. 459). Haneda had also made photographs of a significant 


^! Description in Kyou sHooku (ed) 2009, 161-162; description and photographs in Kyou 
SHOOKU (ed.) 2009-2013, Vol. VI (2012), 88-96. 

?* For the nature and the history of the collection, see IwaMoTo 2010 and ZHENG 2013, on which 
we base our outline. 

? Besides the catalogues made while the manuscripts were still in the possession of Li Shengduo, 
there is a handwritten catalogue by Haneda bearing the title Tonkö hikyii mohurohu SIS UE 
ge, which reportedly indicates the circumstances of the acquisition of each manuscript (see 
G cuia: 2001, 2004a, 2004b; cf. IwAMOTO 2010, 56 and 2013, 130), but this last remains inac- 
cessible to the wider scholarly world. 

?* See CHEN Tao 2010b; TAKATA 2004, 2007, 2008; Iwamoro 2010 and 2013. 
3! See TAKATA 2006. 
?* See IwamoTo 2010, 55, 74-81, and IwamoTo 2013, 130-131. 
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portion of the manuscripts in the Tonkö hikyü, probably when they were brought 
to Japan. The collection of these and other photographs of documents from the 
Western Regions of China made by Haneda (Saiiki shutsudo bunken shashin W 
Sh tH CARS H) is now deposited at the Center for Eurasian Cultural Studies 
(Haneda Memorial Hall) at Kyoto University.” 


As regards to the manuscripts Nos. 13 and 431 in the list above, a note on the 
manuscript itself reveals that No. 13 was bought by Li Shengduo from a gen- 
tleman from Suzhou (Gansu) in 1916. As was stated above, the discovery of the 
Luoyang pillar has shown that the text contained in No. 431 is a genuine 
Jingjiao document. While this still does not necessarily prove that the manu- 
script is from Dunhuang, we know that both manuscripts Nos. 13 and 431 were 
noted in Li Shengduo’s collection and appreciated as precious treasures from 
Dunhuang already in 1919 by Luo Zhenyu EIKE (1866—1940)?" Their exist- 
ence was known to Kang Fu $7022 (Fan Bingeing 44/435, 1877-1929) in 1922°° 
and to Chen Yuan S8 (1880-1971) in 1924.°° @n @ctober 7, 1928 Haneda 
had the chance to see manuscript No. 13 in Li’s house in Tianjin but not No. 
431 because this one was stored in Shanghai at that time." In 1935 the two 
manuscripts were sold to Japan together with other manuscripts of L1’s collec- 
tion? 


Unfortunately, as regards to manuscripts that Haneda acquired trom Japanese 
private collections, such as the Jingjiao manuscripts Nos. 459 and No. 460, the 
recently published Tonkö hikyii catalogue does not indicate their origins and the 
hands they passed through before becoming part of the Tonkö hikyi. What we 
do know is that No. 459 was bought by Professor Takakusu of the Tokyo Impe- 
rial University from a Chinese man some time before 1925;”” Saeki gives the 
year of acquisition by Takakusu as 1923 in his Japanese work K'eikyo no kenkyu 
FAO HF and as 1922 in his Nestorian Bocuments and Relics in China, we 
do not know on what basis." Its existence was known to Chen Yuan in 1930, 
when he praised the beauty of its writing style." At the moment of its publica- 
tion ın 1926, Haneda wrote something that has to be verified by examining the 
originals, now that they have become accessible: 


* See ZHANG Nali 2006 and 2010; cf: IwamoTo 2010, 56, 59-60. 

?* See WanG-XIA0 (eds.) 2000, 470. 

” See Kane 1922, 36. 

3% See CHEN Yuan 1924 (repr. 1980, 84-85). 

? See Hanepa 1929, 2 (repr. 1958,271). 

?* For an overview ofthe transmission of the manuscript Zhixuan anle jing, see CHEN Tao 2012. 
3? See Hanepa 1926, 117 (repr. 1958, 240); Lin 2001b, 276. 

^* See Saeki 1935, 672; Saeki 1937 (19517), 115. 

^! See CHEN Yuan 1930 (repr. 1980, 98). 
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@ne hundred and seventy columns of writing remain in the manuscript, there be- 
ing a blank of seven columns at the end. At first glance the manuscript seems 
complete, but actually this blank space is made of paper that had been cut out 
from the opening part of the manuscript and then pasted here; this blank, there- 
fore, was not there from the beginning. Professor Takakusu was told by the man 
from whom he acquired [the manuscript] that after the one hundred and seventi- 
eth column a certain number of other columns followed, but, since they were ex- 
tremely damaged, they were cut and thrown away and then substituted by blank 
columns from the opening part of the manuscript. It is hard to believe, however, 
that the scroll was almost perfect until its final part, and only at that pomt dam- 
age began to show. I suspect that what happened is that, since the following part 
of the text was very long, the manuscript was cut and divided into two or more 
scrolls that were sold to different people, as it frequently happens. It is not im- 
possible that the parts that followed this remnant of the manuscript will one day 
again see the light of day.” 


In the case of the Takakusu document, Professor Lin has recently demonstrated 
that the claim that this manuscript comes from Dunhuang is not supported by 
the facts. He also pointed out the evident contradiction between the external 
appearance of the scroll (very regular and with particularly refined handwriting) 
and the style and contents of its text. @n the basis of a careful analysis of the 
characters that make up the title and of those used in the text, such as the pho- 
netic translations of Jesus’ name, he came to the conclusion that the manuscript 
could not be the work of a Christian believer." Professor Lin’s thesis is there- 
fore that “perhaps at the beginning there was one ancient Jingjiao manuscript 
that came from an [unknown] owner, but, because it was too damaged, the 
owner, being afraid that he would not be able to sell it for a high price, copied it, 
thus creating a new work on the basis of the original manuscript. As the new 
manuscript was created for the purpose of making money and not that of 
spreading the faith, it was naturally written according to criteria of external 
beauty alone, and attention was not given to mistakes and lacunas in the text 
and content; moreover, expressing as it does the author’s personal taste, it freely 
distorts the style of the text and the words. The result is a forgery, with an ex- 
tremely beautiful external appearance but an ahnost illogical content." 


Manuscript No. 460 was bought by Professor Tomioka of the Kyoto Imperial 
University in 1917, and Haneda in 1918 was the first to describe it, saying that 
“the original document comes from one of the grottoes of the Thousand Bud- 
dhas in Dunhuang, which supplied Aurel Stein of Britain and Paul Pelliot of 


? Hanepa 1926, 118 (repr. 1958, 241). 
55 See Lin 2001c, 151. 
^ Lin 200lc, 152. 
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France with other innumerable precious texts. Through the hands of a 
bookseller it has come to adorn the bookshelves of the fortunate Mr. Tomioka 
together with several dozen volumes of Buddhist documents.”* Its existence 
was known to Kang Fu in 1922” and to Chen Yuan in 1924.” In 1936 Fang 
Hao reported that the manuscript was kept in the collection of Tomioka Kenzö’s 
descendant Tomioka Masutaro & JE] 28 Bf. As with manuscript No. 459, so 
with regard to the Tomioka document also, Lin Wushu has recently reminded us 
that until the present there has been no documentary evidence to prove that it 
came from Dunhuang. Lin also wrote that “every mistake in the text [...], in- 
cluding wrongly written characters, confusion in the order of the parts, incon- 
sistency between the title and contents, etc. lead us to suspect that the whole 
document was compiled by a non-Christian who collated transcriptions based 
on confused texts, and that the document was not actually produced as holy 
scripture. Nevertheless, the external appearance of the document 1s so beautiful 
and regular, and the handwriting is so accurate and precise that we are led to 
think that it was composed with the devotion and the piety peculiar to religious 
faith.” @n this basis, Lin Wushu developed the following thesis: 


The Tomioka document is not an authentic work from Dunhuang, but a tran- 
scription made in the twentieth century; nevertheless, it is not a complete forgery, 
but is based on an ancient original manuscript. [... ] It is probable that among the 
Dunhuang documents discovered in those years there were, in addition to the 
well known Jingjiao manuscripts, some other Jingjiao documents, whose content 
was similar to that of the Yishen lun. These probably ended up in the hands of 
antique dealers. As they were too damaged for people at that time to recognise 
their real value, copies were made by the skilful hands of a forger. It is likely that 
the Tomioka document is one of the masterpieces of these skilful hands, [...] a 
“refined forgery."?? 


Thanks to the unexpected accessibility of the documents in @saka these and 
other hypotheses can at last be put to the test through technical examinations of 
the original manuscripts by experts. 


AB 
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HANEDA 1918, 141-142 (repr. 1958, 236). 

See Kana 1922, 36. 

See CHEN Yuan 1924 (repr. 1980, 84-85). 

See Fane 1936, 121. 

Lm 2000, 81. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS @N A S@-CALLED 
NEWLY DISC@VERED JINGJIAO EPITAPH 
FROM LU@YANG 
WITH A PRELIMINARY ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Li TANG 
University of Salzburg, Austria 


1. Epitaph Dedicated to Hua Xian 

In 2014, the Chinese journal Viyu Yanjiu HAR published an article by 
Mao Yangguang 36/8 36 on two newly discovered Tang-dynasty epitaphs 
dedicated to Hua Xian 7EBf and his wife Madame An E (i.e. An Shi 4%)’, 
respectively, who were allegedly Jingjiao/"Nestorian" Christians from Luo- 
yang during the 9" century. In his article, Mao provides a text of both funeral 
inscriptions as well photos of their rubbings. 


According to Mao, these two rubbings of the epitaphs were made from two 
respective buried tablets (Muzhi 5z£) unearthed in the eastern suburb of 
Luoyang 75[Z in 2010. Mao said that he himself had seen the original tablets 
and has the original rubbings as well. Meanwhile, he also mentioned, while 
collecting other Tang dynasty buried tablets, he came across photos of the 
rubbings of the couple’s epitaphs in a published book which contains many 
funeral inscriptions for married couples unearthed in Luoyang, but, according 
to Mao, the photos of the rubbings in this collection are in low «quality and the 
readings of some of the Chinese characters in the inscription are incorrect.’ 
However, the epitaphic text reproduced by Mao Yangguang in his article does 
not keep its original notation. The traditional Chinese characters gS were 
converted into modern simplified ones (5j f. The original burial tablets are 
supposed to be kept in the Luoyang Museum for Epitaph Rubbings Y SHIA 
JE ATER according to the report, however, this is not the case. They are 
not found there or the collectors in this private museum are reluctant to exhibit 
them for one reason or another, thus causing a great suspicion. 


2. Questions on the Authenticity of the So-called Jingjiao Epitaph 
@n the one hand, the absence or disappearance of the original tablets has cast 
doubt among scholars in China on the genuineness of these stones. @n the 


! See MA@ 2014 in Yiyu Yanjiu. 
? cf GU@-ZHA® 2012. See MAG 2014, 85. 
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other hand, many have taken them for granted that they are newly discovered 
Jingjiao relics from Luoyang. Such being the case, it is necessary to give an 
introduction to these epitaphs (esp. the Epitaph of Hua Xian) as well as some 
critical remarks on the “rubbing” based on the materials and information 
available. 


3. Description of Buried Tablets of Hua Xia and His Wife 

The first buried tablet (Muzhi) is a 53 x 53 cm square-shaped stone dedicated 
to Hua Nian. It contains an inscription (Fig. 1) in traditional Teeni script 
(kaishu style #$&). The tablet has a protective cover called Zhi Gai z&z& (Fig. 


2) engraved with nine Chinese characters in seal script (zhuanshu style &#).° 
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Fig. 1. Rubbing of Hua Xian’s epitaph 


^ Photos in this article by courtesy of Zhang Naizhu. 
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4.2. Madam An 

Both tablets mentioned Madam An, the wife Hua Xıan. She came from And- 
ing Prefecture ZEE (within the area of present day Ningxia and Gansu) and 
died earlier than her husband in her own place in Luoyang at the age of 57. 
Her surname “An” gives hint that she was most probably of Sogdian origin. 
However, neither of the epitaphs clearly indicates that she was a “Nestorian” 
Christian. 


4.3. The Writer of the Funeral Inscriptions 

Both epitaphs of Hua Xian and his wife were written by Wen Jian fij, 
Shamen (Sramana) of the Buddhist Shengshan Monastery in Luoyang. The 
year of writing is not indicated, but can be assumed to be AD 828 when the 
joint burial ceremony was performed. Wen Jian, a Buddhist, seems to have 
known the couple well, but this does not imply that the deceased couple was 
also Buddhist. During the Tang Dynasty, people tended to invite famous lite- 
rati to compose epitaphs. 


4.4. Dating 

Hua Xian’s epitaph bears no dating as to when it was inscribed. The only in- 
formation mentioned in the epitaph is the date when Hua Xian was re-buried 
by the grave of his late wife and a joint burial ceremony was performed, i.e. 
AD 828. It can be assumed that this could serve as the date of the epitaph. 


5. The Epitaph: Text, English Translation and Commentary 


Apparatus criticus: 
1. A solid black square M indicates a reverence mark, i.e. an empty character place in 
the inscription, left empty before the name of an emperor or a sanctified deceased 
An empty square [| indicates an illegible Chinese character in the inscription 
3: El character ina frame indicates a variant reading ofthe word in the frame by the 
present author. 
4. Wordsin square brackets [ ] are reconswucted English translation 


Text with Literary Translation (Fig 1): 


5.1. Title of the Epitaph of Hua Xian 
The inscription is written vertically and from right to the left. The title reads: 


Column 01: 
[Ego geb wp SSE LSTA 


The late senior Commander-in-Chief of Cavalry’ for the prefecture military 


ESER Rf (shangei duwei): Senior Conunander-in-Chief of Cavalry 
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service section? of the Left [Palace] Guard of the Tang Dynasty 


Column 02: 

EAREN E AIRE S iA 

God-way? (Sideway) Funeral inscription of Lord Hua from the Lingwu Coun- 
ty 


5.2. Author of the Epitaph , 
The content of the epitaph was written Wen Jian, Shamen (Sramana) from the 
Shengshan Buddhist Monastery in Luoyang: 


Column 03; 

TEES EE EP EE 

Written by Wen Jian, Shamen (Sramana) of the Shengshan’ Monastery in 
Luoyang 


5.3. The Narrative Part of the Inscription “Xu” FF 


Column 04 

NEN, FR BRA. tH ER SRP aS. PURE, 
Rb 

The Lord is named" Xian, [with] courtesy name Xian, coming from the county 
of Lingwu. His [paternal] grandfather is named Yishu, his late father is named 
Sulin, [He] enjoyed all kinds of easy life-styles and had a free heart for an idle 
life, 


Column 05 
URARTE BERRE. mIRE. CRE 
WE 


regarding honor and fame as the flowers fearful of wind and free leisure as 
bamboos in rosy-glow" frost . Yet [he was] a noble-minded and unyielding 


^ RES (bingcao canjun) a prefecture level military service section during the Tang 


Dynasty. 

1Hi3&t (shendao): literarily God-way; it is the sideway by the grave. 

Literarily: Monastery of Holiness and Goodness 

Here exists one character empty space, which is a reverence mark employed in ancient Chi- 
nese texts before the names of emperors or the sanctified deceased. Normally in ancient text, 
before a respectable person's name such as that of the emperor or sanctified deceased, one 
character space is left empty. 

@ne reverence mark 

{@{t] (yan yang). Here it means “being content in an easy life” 

Here the word z£ (hui) is an honorific designation for an emperor or a noble person. 

12 ASE — Ef $E: frost under the morning rosy glow. 4 (gan) is dark blue with red shade. 


16 
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officer, indeed. As for being in his own home, he [you"] 


Column 06 

BERR, AMMA. MAEA, TER, EB, [EI o jt 
mA 

focused on keeping the ethos of simplicity, ascending to no existing official 
positions. He renounced handsome salary and cultivated harmony, contending 
for no fame at the [imperial"] court. [He] followed his way pure-heartedly. As a 
stranger, he hid himself “in the cloth market." 


Column 07 

Ma T US E. BAA SAGER, Wt TE 2b, EL, RAR. 
A 

@btaining trust from his relatives, he [lord Hua], disregarding danger and hard- 
ship, went to the outskirts of the desert’® to marry the sister of his late wife 
there. He attended her at his own house. They dined together and laughed heart- 
ily. 


Column 08 

BUS, MSRM CK, Riri tl, AES. BT AAA GE, Sf BED PE. 
A 

Weariness and old age led to [her] death. While wrapping her body and 
burying her in her ancestral grave, he wept excessively. All lamented! He 


put his words into action among friends and kept the righteous way in his 
life.” [He did] not 


Column 09 

AS am DENE, El RK P. SESS ABA, TE DoD. FREE 
indulge in evil slander to pretend to be enchanting, instead [he] allowed the 
sound of righteousness to spread in the world. [His] filial piety was fully ex- 


P € (jun) a nobleman/gentleman; also an honorific form of the personal pronoun “you”. In the 


above translation text, “he” is used in order to follow the consistency of the subject in the par- 
agraph. 

In Mao’s text, itis €. 

Before the word & (chao), there is a reverence mark. $8 (chao) may refers to the Tang court. 
P238 (yinyi): withdrew oneself from the society. 

Here my punctuation is different from that of Mao Yangguang. I put r575(shibu) together as 
one term, meaning “buying piece goods or cloth". 

'® The desert should be the Gobi Desert. 

Here W! (ying), welcome, should mean #7 (yingqu), i.e. to marry. After his wife passed 
away, Hua Xian went to the Gobi desert area and married his wife’s sister. 

Here [84 (dushi) literally means “passing one’s time”. 


[9] 
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tended to [retired] government officials." He always purified his heart and 
served the Lord of Jing/jiao].”” He strived to follow his religious 


er 

. AEH ZEEE, (FOE CER. MPS) i=. RIL, 7X 
is 
principles and regarded them as the pillar foundation among all laws. He was 
the music instrument of his follower believers? Yet, inwardly he practiced 
eight principles of Jing/jiao ];*’ outwardly he possessed the three constant vir- 
tues.” Bearing witness to No Grigin ^ and perpetually resisting all 


Column 11 

JR. RE HERE, GREE. BRR, RR, ARS, GB 
x. [ps 

worries. Alas"? Time flies"? The evil comes and the good goes. Suddenly he 
encountered a mild illness, which, less than a decade, grew worse and became 
incurable. His complexion turned gloomy” and his spirit (shen) became bro- 
ken. °! A famous doctor 


Column 12 
Ese, BC AREE NU. Frese rp] "oe [E] itte Der 


21 
22 


444 (jinshen): refers to those officials or those who once held official positions. 

38 (jing zun), a term used in other Chinese Jingjiao texts to refer to Christ. C£. Xian Fu 

inscription, line 6 

4 (sheng): a type of reed inswument, & (huang): reed. These two words put together refer 

generally to music instruments. 

In the Xi'anfu inscription (Line 7), it mentions /\}& (ba jing) 

=% (san chang) is also mentioned in the Xi'anfu inscription (Line 7), taken as or translated 

by most scholars as the three Christian virtues Faith, Hope and Love. 

EJT (wu yuan): No @rigin, a term also employed in the Xi'anfu inscription. Cf. Line 26 of 

Xranfu Inscription. 

” The word “2 (zhao)" as reproduced by Mao Yangguang looks like “#, (ming)” from the photo 
of the rubbing the present author received. However, it does not affect the content very much. 
A% (zhao yi): to call a doctor, %& (ming yi): a famous doctor. 

^ MEF (wuhu)-IÉng (wuhu): alas. 

°° FE As (ti ju yue zhi): literarily means “time flies". The phrase comes from Book of Songs 

(iF TERRA) : DEAN” - 

£4) (se zu): according to the diagnose method in aditional Chinese medicine, the first 

step is to look at the complexion or facial color of the person, which can help determine the 

illness. When the facial color becomes gloomy, it is a sign of a sick person. 
% (cui) describes a process when a buming metal was dipped into cold water. Here it im- 
plies when one’s spirit goes through this process, it became broken. 

In the rubbing’s photo, the word is $} instead of 3$], as Mao suggests. However, they are the 

two variants for the same character “sword”. 

Different reading of the character from the rubbing. The present author reads it as X instead of 

T in Mao’s reading. 
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Jt. 
and superior medicine found no way to save him." It came to be known that 
the sharp sword first lost its sharpness; the sweet spring dried out; his back- 
bones grew weakened; but his soul returned to the Big Dipper.” 


Column 13 

REZFER AR AR D TT ERE EURO. SECT. AGES 
Gn the eighth day of the first moon of the third year of Baoli (AD827), he 
died at his private residence in the quarter of Xiushan Li” of the Henan Coun- 
ty at the age of 71. His wife from the Anding County 


Column 14 

ZA, HIRE, Min. HER ARM, STEAM, SHAB. Din 
Tm A 

had “An” as her Columnage name. She was pure, noble and kind,” consider- 
ing benevolence as joy. Talented in music and rhythm, she was a musician of 
stringed and woodwind instruments” and sang ancient [Chinese] music," with 
fully accurate rituals and fine music." She regarded gentleness and respect- 
fulness as 


Column 15 

A, SPREE. WHR AE. SRS. HERE ERA URET 
iE 

her adornment; applied no maquillage for her complexion,” thus receiving a 
harvest of blessings like shade cast by leafy trees. Illness afflicted her graceful 
appearance and she departed to the netherworld first [ahead of her husband]. 
In the first year of Changging 


* Cf. Mao’s reproduction of the word is "$t". 

3 Ht = (gong shou): making an obeisance by cupping one hand in the other before one’s chest. 
Here it means there is no way out but to give up. 

According ancient Chinese astrology and divination, after a person (esp. an emperor) dies, his 
soul retums to the Big Dipper. Here in the given text, it may just be an expression that a person 
has died. 

7 3 8 (Xiushan Li). Mao refers to as (Æt) (Xiushan Fang) in the southern part of Luoyang, 
Where a Persian Hu Temple should have been located. 

ER guanei) benevolent and kind. The term can trace back to Zuozhuan (HE ox 4x-- JN. 
E) SER ADT /A..... OA SAL... 

ggi (sizhu): referring to traditional stringed and woodwind instruments. 

118 SA (gongchang shanghe): these are modes of ancient Chinese music/opera. 

^! REREQES/E (li xiang yue you): here f& (li) and *£ (yue) go together as 7##(Liyne), a system 
ofritual and music established during the Zhou Dynasty: £j] (xiang) = IE (sangshi). 

X5 & (fen dai): painting the eyebrows with a black pigment by women in ancient mes. 
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Column 16 
BWA RAB. STA, REST KEW. SAAR, 
AN BFE » 


in the summer month of April, she died in her hometown. She gave birth 
to three children: the oldest son is called Yingyuan, the second son 
Manshi, both are outstanding personalities who are not after handsome 
salaries, 


Column 17 

AMARA, AEA as. PAE, TRA, ALE. BAME, See 
A, YD 

reputable but glorious and having the aspiration of their forefathers. The 
third son is @iya whose moral conduct is as faithful as pines and bam- 
boos** and who is like a delicacy on the banquet table. [When the court] 
invited men of wisdom and valor, he [@iya?] responded with admiration 
and followed the practice. 


Column 18 

He 2b, ERE. “MRR, ARAL, RBS, SEH. fü 
Tepes, A 

Such a heart as big as river and sea is extraordinaire and unrivalled. Weep 
until eyes bleed“ and fast from drinking, for this is the deepest regret in 
life. Cry without a usual sound until [our] figure be ruined [through 
grief] ^ und the omen complies with luck." 


Column 19 

ULKARLSELROEAB HESS SEMEN, BORA, 18 
Gn this day, that is the 16th day of the second moon of the second year of the 
Dahe era (AD 828), he [Lord Hua] was re-buried at the Bairen Village of the 
Gande countryside in Luoyang County. His late wife's tomb was opened. A 
funeral ceremony was performed 


Column 20 
Rett. RüBESBDA IA RiR. SPARSE. KRAZE, QE UH. BR 
&z, 


f^ $5 (song yun): pine and bamboo imply a faithful character. 
44 = 

JE= Ut 
^» syn (qi xue): literarily it means “weeping until blood comes out of one’s eyes". It implies 
having a great sorrow or mourning. 
ih SUE (hui wing): ruin one's figure. This is a literal way of expressing grief. 

ÆJ (gui zhao): in ancient Chinese divination, a diviner foretells a good or an ill omen by 
seeing the cracks on a tortoise shell after it is being heated. 
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so that two of them could be buried together." That is to say, the dragon 
sword" was buried together him in the nether world; and the lute and psal- 
tery” were laid buried in [her] grave.?' This has been the righteousness of all 
one’s life from time immemorial down to the present day. Turning southward 
towards the Wanan [Mountain], 


Column 21 

JUGE. ABD SE, AES. LARRA, Ra, NÉ 
di. VE 

with my back facing the Luo River;" looking up to the left at the isolated 
Shaoshi peak, on the right, it is the area occupied by the house of sundial. I, 
Wenjian;"? being perpetually indebted for their concern and thinking fondly of 
their overwhelming care, have been invited to write an epitaph. Yet, having a 
character 


Column 22 

Sith, QRS. RES, ZR, ARRAS. EE: 
that is slow and direct, I fear that I may fail to recount proficiently. Holding 
my writing brush, I write [this epitaph]. Let it be inscribed on the funeral 
stone” before time brings great changes to the mountains and valleys." The 
words are as follows: 


5.4. The Euologistic Part of the Inscription “ming” $ 


Column 23 

ERZRRTER. mice Bra. ele, mage. 
In the family of Lingwu, there is no lack of virtuous persons in every 
generation. Calming the nature and transforming harmony; regarding 


^* # (fu): the cloth used from wrapping the body. 4#* (he fu): a joint burial; be buried together. 


^ BES] (long jian): a short form of #€34/#] (long yuan jian), one of the famous swords in an- 
cient China. During the Tang dynasty, since yuan is the name of the first Tang emperor Æ 
# (Li Yuan), it was tabooed. Instead, one used 52 (quan) which carries the same meaning 
as Yuan (i.e. deep spring), thus E428] (long quan jian). Since Hua Xian served in the mili- 
tary capacity of the Tang Dynasty, this sword was his fimeral object. 

253% (qin se): two kinds of singed inswument. This corresponds to the musical instruments 
played by Madam An. The instruments were buried together with her. 

7# (hao li): originally the name of a mountain which was believed to be located in the 
southem side of Taishan Mountain. It was a burial place. 

47 (luoyi) is namel y;z 7K (luoshui), the Luo River. 

The author of the funeral inscription. 

Ej (zhen): originally means “divination” in ancient times. Here $% (zhen shi) refers to the 
funeral stone. 

VE (ling): hill; & (gu): valley. E means the change in which mountains have become 
valleys and vice versa. Here it implies the changes that ume brings to the world. 

In Mao Yangguang’s reading, itis 9. In the inscription, the word looks more like £. 


PL} 
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season as heaven just like leaves and grass," or bright pines and fresh 
bamboos 


Column 24 

Ae S.A. KEE, Rie. RPS, "RB. 
[His] sword was placed in his grave; her lute and psaltery were first buried 
[with her]. [What] an ever extinguished Sheng music?! Should the world 
perish, memories of them will remain. The music from the Jing [jiao] temple 
is being handed down. The earth is covered with the scent of their footsteps.”’ 


Column 25 
RIRH, TAK in. MARE, ARME MELZR, WEZE. 


His virtues are high and kind; Restricting his own self and sacrificing his life, 
he followed the path of righteousness and adhered to his loyalty. He cherished 
his purity and maintained his uprightness, as pure as jade and as shining as 
gold. 


Column 26 

SHS, BIRR. KEER, ARE. BAER, BAR. 
The three light bodies (The Sun, the moon and the stars) set down in the 
west, hundreds of rivers flow eastward [to the sea]. The way of heaven ^ 
moves around. Generation follows generation. Sighs and cheers do not 
last; the dews on the onion leaves look dreary. 


Column 27 

ZRAN WHR. Kaw. JS. FRCL, mR. 
Madam An was burial here. A recumbent dragon“ has been united with the 
water. The grave is the place of pines and catalpas. This shall be a grave? for 
a thousand years. Tears shall be shed by posterity. 


Phrase not legible. 

# (Sheng): a reed pipe wind instrument. 

25 EE(fang chen): literarily refers to scented earth. Here it implies footsteps of 
virtuous persons. 

FH (tiandao): literarily it means the way of heaven or natural law 

FRE (jiao long): a mythical dragon in ancient Chinese mythology, which can cause flooding. 
{AFB (song jia): pine trees and Chinese catalpa trees (or tea trees). In ancient China, these two 
lands of wees were planted around the grave. Thus Songjiais asynonym of grave. 

s FUR Giuyuan): grave. 
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6. Critical Remarks 

6.1. The Authenticity of the Rubbing Text 

There is a great suspicion about genuineness this funeral inscription due 
to the following reasons: 


(1) The original rubbing has disappeared. This is most suspicious. 


(2) As I (the present author) was translating the funeral inscription, 
esp. the eulogistic part at the end, I discovered something unusual: 
Column 25 with six 4-character phrases of altogether 24 words (i.e. 
WIGS. SOAR Kr. ERRE, AEk WIR ER, WEZ 
$55) is exactly the same as the eulogistic phrases in the funeral in- 
scription of an earlier epitaph of a Tang-Dynasty official from 
Changzhou (died AD 721), i.e. MYN|RI FEIR. Then Col- 
umn 26 with six 4-character phrases (ie. ZH HR, AN EE. 

Keen, AGE tiv. (EAB, WERE) is taken from the 

epitaph of another Tang-Dynasty official (died AD 669), i.e. EX 

RN REICH AHS (ÉF) except that four words were changed 

and replaced with synonyms. The second but last ee was 

changed from (k= to BAER, the last phrase from IE $ $& 
to EHER. 


The two earlier epitaphs of Tang officials were both composed by the 
same author named Zhang Shuo 32% (AD 667-730) who was the prime 
minister under Emperor Tang Xuanzong. Zhang Shuo was a poet and was 
highly skilled in composing epitaphic texts. His two epitaphs mentioned 
above are kept in the collection of Quan Tangwen £E 7 vol. 232 and 
229, respectively. 


There are two possibilities regarding this text resemblance. First the au- 
thor of Hua Xian’s epitaph copied Zhang Shuo’s content himself, which 
can be regarded as plagiarism in ancient times. However, this seems to be 
unlikely because Hua’s family invited a well-respected Buddhist monk of 
good virtue to compose the epitaphic text. Such an obvious copying from 
the funeral inscriptions composed by a famous poet would have been re- 
garded as shameful and it would have destroyed the fame of the deceased. 


Another possible explanation can be: The Hua Xian’s epitaphic text we 
have is a modern forgery. It could mean that either it is the rubbing of a 
newly forged inscription or the rubbing comes from the epitaphic text that 
was re-engraved with some manipulated variations, based on the content 
of an existing epitaph of Hua Xian, because it does seem possible that 
there exist the burial tablets of Hua Xian and his wife. 
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6.2. Connection to Jingjiao 

The epitaph has been regarded by some Chinese scholars as belonging to a 
Tang-Chinese Jingjiao Christian due to the following reasons: First, the name 
of Hua Xian's grandfather is Yishu #422 (Column 4) which is phonetically 
closed to the pronunciation of Jesu. Additionally, there are different variants 
of Yishu in the Chinese Dunhuang Nestorian Texts as well as in Manichean 
texts ^ 


Secondly, the epitaph mentions Hua Xian practicing inwardly eight principles 
of Jing[jiao] (Z/WV5& (ba jing) and outwardly three constant virtues “San 
Chang =” (Column 10). In the Xi'an Fu inscription, one can find the term 
San Chang (commonly interpreted as Faith, Hope and Love) and eight condi- 
tions /\$% which were understood by most scholars as the eight Beatitudes. 
The so-called Hua Xian’s inscription describes that Hua practiced eight [prin- 
ciples of] Jing, but which eight principles are they? Hua’s inscription also 
reads that he served Jing Zun =% (Column 9), a term that was also found in 
the Dunhuang texts. @ther words such as “Wu Yuan" #7 meaning “No @ri- 
gins” (Column 10) and “Jing Si 3”, i.e. Jing Temple, (Column 24) can also 
be found in the Xi’an Fu inscription. 


Even if several words in Hua’s epitaph, which can be regarded as showing a 
connection to Jingjiao, since these words can also be found in the Dunhuang 
Texts or in the Xr'an Fu inscription, it is still suspicious because unlike the 
inscription of Luoyang Jingjiao Pillar (discovered in 2005) which provides 
new information on the Sogdian Christian community in Luoyang during the 
9" century as well as displaying Christian cross and angel symbols on the 
stone, the so-called Hua’s epitaph which contains certain Jingjiao-related 
words give the impression that they were easily taken or copied from other 
extant Jingjiao documents, especially the Xi’an Fu inscription. 


In view of all these as discussed above, it is necessary, first and foremost, to 
have the authenticity of Hua Xian’s epitaph verified before any further con- 
clusions are drawn. 
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SYRIAC CROSSES IN CENTRAL ANB SOUTHWEST CHINA 


The Rev. Fr. Bele Abe ti@HNS ON 


Gn the ‘Ba Qin Jing Jiae” Merumert ef Xi'any fermerly fered te a; the Nes- 
tenan Meauamert, and ler2after refered teas the Zian-Fu Menıment, is a 
wference te the preserce of clurcles in every previrce ef 5 yriac engin estab- 
listed in Tang Ere China. Was ths aprediict ef peus vnagnaten er wae 
there clvırches built in China? If se, where were they lecated? Ther has been 
little archaeelegical er linguistic evidence ef these clnarcles ether than tle in- 
scuptenen tle stele ef Zi'an Using the Zi'ar-Fu stele inscriptien a; amap ef 
clues, the auther repeits en crosses le has fond ef Synandesign in sentlwest- 
em China a T ange re store enblemin Morthvres em China ard a new epi- 
grapluc evidence ef a cress throogh re-exarunatienef the Xi’an-Fu stene. 


Fig 1: Author identifies Cj iion 
cross, October 1,2011 


PartI 

Bunng the Tang Bynasty there were Christan Cloircles throighoit China. 
Where were they lec ated? We have bneflurds frem a stene ınennıment erected 
in 781 C E. rear the capital ef Xi’ andedicated te Clustiamnty called Jing Jiae ef 
Syrian engn. It says, "The religion spread throughout the ten provirces .. . 
norwsteries abound in hundred cines" |"? Urferturately very little evidence 
has beenf oird. Gre hrt peiris te the southwest regien ef Clura in the Sichiair 


ponire. 


Ciqikeu free O is a Chirese village that dates back 3888 yeas .ltwa; the capi- 


tal ef the ancient Ba Fangden (316 BCE) thatwa; evertlvown by tle @in Byn- 
asty that mled dung the time ef Clmst. @nginally called Lereyinden, Cigi- 


Xian Fa becptiqn Line 16, 
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kou (simplified Chinese: J% $3 #4; traditional Chinese: #2 pS $2; pinyin: 
Lóngyinzhén) was also known as Little Chongqing. It was given its present 
name by Emperor Zhenzong of the Song Dynasty (r. 998—1004). It gained 
prominence during the Ming Dynasty as a commercial port of porcelain ship- 
ping by land and water. 


The Jing Jiao Christian stone erected in 781 AD in Xi’an may give reference to 
this location during the Tang Dynasty (618-907 C.E.) on the monument. @n the 
left side, second row, at the very top is a priest named Bakos. He is from 
Ch’ung-ching. 

According to the Monument, there were prior to A.D. 781 Christians called Jing 
Jiao of Syrian origin in at least eight towns in China, five of which were 
situated in the west. According to Fred Aphrem and other scholars, there may 
even have been a church in every province based on what Rubruck wrote five 
centuries later to the effect that in his time there were Christians of Middle 
Eastem origin in at least fifteen towns in China.''* 


We know that in Loyang a Christian Jing Jiao monastery was erected in the 
Shau-hsien quarter, and there were also monasteries in Tuan-huang 
[Dunhuang], Ling-wu and in Szechuan. During the reign of Empress Wu, in 690 
she proclaimed herself the founder of a new dynasty -Chou [Zhou] - and 
wished to be memorialized. Accordingly, her half brother, Wu San-Ssu, pro- 
posed to erect a gigantic column in her honor, to be located outside the Tuan 
gate of the Imperial city. It was to be an octagonal column with a height of 105 
feet built in a base with carved unicorns. @n the pinnacle of the column was to 
be a dragon embracing a large orb representing the rising sun. The enormous 
task of financing and erecting the imposing column was entrusted to a Jing Jiao 
Christian man named Abraham from the Persian Empire, district of Tur Abdin. 
The project took only eight months to complete. 


Although Empress Wu was a Buddhist, Abraham's act of homage must have 
assured the Empress of the loyalty of the Jing Jiao congregation and thus avert- 
ed the Buddhist attempt to destroy the Jing Jiao community in Luoyang and to 
uproot the young church from Chinese soil. The inscription on Abraham’s 
tombstone stated that he brought the holy religion to the barbarian tribes who 
had since lived in peace and concord. He died on the first day of the fourth 
month in the first year of Chun Yun (AD 710) at his private residence in Luo- 
yang, aged 95. 


In 713 the Emperor Xuan Tzong (r. 712-757) ordered the Prince of Ning Kuo 


and four other princes to go to the Jing Jiao monastery to build and set up the 


"6 APRIM, Fred, The Nestorian Monument in China, http//www.nestorian.org/the  nestori- 
an_monument_in_chin.html. 
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altars again. Stonemasons were needed and no doubt many were recruited from 
the Jingiao community in Xi’an and many were imported from the Persian 
west. Certainly Christian iconography was inscribed in stone. @f Bishop Gabri- 
el (Chih-lieh) we obtain valuable information from Chinese sources. It is signif- 
icant to note that Gabriel came to China by sea. Toward the end of the 7th cen- 
tury, Canton had become the chief seaport for foreign trade. Bishop Gabriel 
arrived in Canton in 713 or earlier. He worked among Persian merchants and 
craftsmen and acquired knowledge of Chinese. Gabriel made the acquaintance 
of the Inspector of merchant shipping, Chou Ching-li. With the encouragement 
and help of Chou, he began to "carve quaint things and make wonderful ob- 
jects." It aroused, however, the antagonism of Liu Tse, the Prefect of the Prov- 
ince. He submitted a petition to the Emperor. "Ching-Ii is seeking to beguile 
your sage understanding, to shake and subvert your lofty mind. Will your Maj- 
esty trust and allow it? This would be to spread decadence in the whole Em- 
pire!" The Emperor was probably more interested in the stonemason skills of 
the people under Bishop Gabriel and of Abbot Abraham who seemed to have 
created a positive atmosphere in Xi’an (Chang-an.) 


According to the Tse Fu Yuan Kuei HFC, the second mission of Bishop 
Gabriel took place in @ctober 732 when the King of Persia sent the chief P'an- 
na-mi with Bishop Gabriel on an embassy to Chang-an. The Emperor was 
pleased and gave Gabriel a purple kashaya and fifty pieces of silk. In 744 Bish- 
op George (Chi-ho) a third mission was sent to the Far East. Bishop George was 
permitted to celebrate the Eucharist in the Palace of the Emperor's elder brother. 
In Gctober 745 an Imperial decree!" stated that since the administrative center 
of Jing Jiao was in Da @in outside of Xi'an. From here churches and monaster- 
ies of the Jing Jiao spread throughout China and no doubt this included 
Longyinzhen which was to become Ciqikou. 


Iconographic Analysis of the Ciqikou Cross 

The icon of the cross of Syriac origin has a distinctive design (Fig. 1&2). It 
consists of a cross within a circle touching eight points. Two points on each end 
of the four ends of the cross touch the inner arch of the circle. Each arm of the 
cross is narrower near the middle than at the ends. The center of the cross draws 
to a circle at the center. The cross is created from 12 circles of three sets of four 
circles. The one in Ciqikou, China, and Aleppo, Syria, follow a perfect 
quadratic equation. This cross is often mistaken for a Maltese Cross of the 13" 
es 


1 See Tang Huiyao Vol. 9. 
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Fig. 8: Aleppo Syria 6-7" c)” 7 


Fig. 9: Mor Gabriel Monastery, Midyat, 
Turkey (99 c.) P? 


Cennectien te the Xi'an-Fu Cress 


While net identical, the cress knewn as the 
Nestenan Cress in Xi'an (left, Fig. 8) is in the 
same class as the Cigikeu Cress. At the top ef 
the Nesterian stele erected in 781C.E. is a cress 
seated upen a letus flewer and framed by 
clouds. Each arm ef the cress is wider at the end 
and narrewer toward the center. The sides ef the cress are fermed frem arches 
of larger circles. On the endef each arm there are three small circles censtitut- 
ing twelve circles. At the nexus peints of the arms near the center are feur small 
circles. Each arm is equidistant. Altheugh stylistically this cress differs frem the 
Cigikeu Cress, it is fundamentally the same. 


The equidistant cress is ef Eastern @rigin. The Church ef Censtantineple was 
essentially Asian and Eastern. When the Emperer Justinian erected the church 
of Santa Sephia at Censtantineple, with the aid ef the architects Artemius ef 
Tralles, and Isidere ef Miletus, a new model fer all churches was subsequently 
built threugheut the Byzanune Empire and further East. The Greek cross in- 
scribed in a square thus became the typical ferm. This type of cress followed 
the Silk Read everland te China. 


Cellaberating Evidence 


The Cigikeu cress was neticed en the main street ef Cigikeu. This was net the 
original lecatien ef the cross icon. It was ameng a mix ef stene from different 
quarries and several eras. Alse, this stone bere evidence having been in a verti- 


22 Aleppo, Syria ruin of Saints Peter and Paul, 6* c. 
23 This cross is embedded in a pillar in the Monastery of Mor Gabriel. [tin the Yoldath Aloho, 
wing ofthe monastery. 
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cal pe aten fer many yeas prensusly. The degradaten eftle stene shewed a 
watermark where watercreated a grove in ene ef the cerrers. Ina vertical pesi- 
tien water would have wem this grueve. 


Ina survey ef the nearby area $e deterrune fim where ths stere enginated 
withina radius ef ene lundied yards there wer manybuildings thetpessessed a 
mix ef stenes from many eres. There was red sards tene ef the Qin em, slabe 
flagstere ef the Sui and Targ em, and similar flagstere but ef smaller sizes 
frem Tang and later peneds. 


Sipne Capital 


Cinlizati.ers can be iderhfied in particular by their decerated celumus suppert- 
img stuchire: whether it :s the lerusn er Cenrdluan capitals ef Greece er tle 
seven-layer crees beam capitals ef the Tanz Dynasty. Twe hundred yards fur- 
ther nerth en the Ciqileeu street where the cress :s enbedded in the steetis a 
stene capital ef Synan des:gn. Teday it :s used te suppert weary people at tle 
entrarce tea shep. 


The intrepid explorer Gertrude Belldecunented the store ruins ef Turleyand 
Iraq in 1907 en ere ef her severa. expeditions te the Middle Ext. She wa; 
eartwularlyintemwsted in the stere zrchitectume en the erce vast Persian avilza- 
tien that stetcled frem Antech te %i7’e2 Inthe couse of her work she made 
lundieds ef plelegraphs ef the distinctive s tene capitals ef Synandes:znin tle 
wgien ef Tur Abdin 1 felloved in her feetsteps in the 1998'5 ard visited the 
manysiere ruins she decumerted.'”“ 
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Fig. 
11 (ef) € 
12 (ight? 


Guan Yin Temple Ruin 

Christians 1n China durmg the Song Dynasty and perhaps before saw the female 
(forıneriy minor male} deity Guan Yim as the Virgin Mary m disguise. Rubin 
Habito of Perkins School ef Theelegp at Texas Methodist Uruversity and the 
Marie Kannan Center in Dallas Texas has pomted out 1n one of his many publi- 
cations on tae connecwon between Asian Christians amd Guan Yin that direct 
archaeologica. evidence can be dated back to the 18% century. It is not surpris- 
mg then that evidence of a Christian nun in southwestera China ıs wad within 
the vicimty of two Guan Yin temples. Oneis a 9* century nun perbaps built on 
top of the Jing Jiao Chrisman site and the oth eris a newer temple, portions of 
which were built m the 11® century ?* 


How Bo We Know This Church Became a R uinin &e9* Century? 

There is not enough evidence yet to definitively determine the kerminus ad 
quem of the Chnstian building in Cilau Non-Chrisan sources posnt to the 
9*' century demise of Chriswanity from the records of the Song Dynasty. We are 
told that bota Christian ama Buddhist. insatutions were condemned and forced to 
be abandoned in the 9™ ceatury m the year 845 AD. I appears that the Chnstian 
community did not rein but a Buddhist community did return 1n celebration 
and worship of Guan Yinin alater cenhuy. The Guan Yin Temple was built in 
the 11th ceatury. It was built upon the min of a Chaskan church or monastery 
we summse from the scattered evidence of siones and signs. We are told that 
both Chrisan and Buddhist mstituwons were coodemmed and forced to be 
abandonedin the 9" century in the year 345 C E. It appears that the Chnstian 
commumty did not reban but a Buddhist community did return m celebration 
and worship of Guan Yamin a later cenfamry. 


The report of an envoy seat to China by the East. Syrian Patriarch in 982 CE. 
mentioned that Christiamty is extinct ın China, the nave Christians have per- 
ished m one way or another, the church which they bad has been destroyed and 
there is only one Chriswaa left in the lama This is no wayıs a Congezshensive 


2G Bell, ht) www gertyoclacuk/phete_detaits php’phete_2d=2864 (assessed 10.11.2815) 
12€ Ja hnæn, Dale A, Visite afGertrume Bell m Tur Abdin. 
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wpertbut it dees hirtat tle declire ef a Jing Jiae presence ard influence in 
Chana. 


What maybe the stenzest evidence fera Y cantuy Cluistian church:s the 
disceveiyefa store base fer a free stndınz cress? 


Base fora Sipre Gross 

@n a side street inCigikoi, Chenzqing, Cluna:s a round granite sterne sitting in 
frent ef a cune shop. The ewrer has placed fish ina secket depression en the 
top where the base ef a standing s tene cress exce steed. The desigrs en the side 
ircludes cresses within a Bedli leaf berdered by mere Bedi leaves. The design 
:s clearly Persian belerging te the style ef leaf cresses . 


Fig.l135 14: 
Canes within Podio (Ficus Bed gi 
aa) Bayer af Aerio Design 


Leaf @rosses of Persia: 

These crosses are alse semetimes called Leaved Cresses er Persian cresses a; 
theysyrrbeliz at tle bettem a set ef leaves. The leaves usually flew upwards 
either side ef the base ef the cress syrrbe izre the cress a; the tee ef bfe. This 
symbe.jsin:s ret fomd in Latiner eveninByw@ntre art. Exanples ef this type 
cress are fomd in India wher Persian Chnstamty foird its way te tle 
sukcenhrent in the fist rullermmam. Cresses witha Bedhi leaf (beart shape er 
spade desigrw) ame idertfieda; Persiancresses. 
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Fig 15 left) &16 (ight) ^ 
Kottakkayu ( Parur) Crosses 


Fig. 16 


The Samt Thesms K eteloe vu Church at Herth Paravur under the diocese of 
Emakulam-Anlamaly of the Syre Malabar Church kas an aneent Persian 
Cress. (see above Fig. 15 &16). 


This woss (Fig 17) is engtaved en granite stome believed te be dene by Mar 
Sabere and Mar Prethe absut 888 AB This is mew preserved in the Chapel in 
frent ef the chith. This cenfirmaed the dating of the Cigilesu cresses as alse La 
century. P$ 


A sx r D t. Me Te 


Fig. 17. Ceili 


ng of Gabriel Monastery, Midyat, Turkey 


E?y ty: Wresrari net/200$/02/29 /arelogical-ie view-on-st-fhor wii-cooss-the-s ymivol-of msraris 
(accessed 10.112015). 

BS Ayyar ASR “A New Persian Cros from Izavarcose” - Kalamattam Cross, Jogeph I K7- 
Another Persian Cross in Iaavancom”- Kadarmftam Cross . 
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For several years I stood three times a week under the ceiling of Mor Gabriel 
Monastery (present day southeast Turkey). Above me was a stunning mosaic 
containing gold, silver, turquoise, obsidian, and other precious metals and 
stones. The mosaic is attributed to Justinian whose workers completed the work 
in the early fifth century. At the time the monastery was on the border of the 
Byzantine and Persian empires. Gver the centuries the monastery was raided by 
Persian armies. Much of the gold was taken from the ceiling which was estimat- 
ed to contain 18 kilos of the precious metal. Still, much of the gold remains. 
Framing a pattern of grape leaves and a central cross was a border of “spade” 
figures. [have come to interpret these as fig leaves. 


Socket cylinder system 

The stone unit found in Cigikou is part of a socket cylinder system. This artifact 
is the first evidence of this system used by Christians of Persian origin in China. 
“The base with a socket, the monolithic square and slightly tapering shaft with 
cylindrical terminals, the horizontal piece forming the arms with a double (hole) 
socket in the middle, and the capital with a cylindrical bottom end are the four 
members of the open-air cross. They are so well chiseled and proportionate that 
when put together the socket and cylinder arrangement enables the cross to 
stand by itself.” "° 


Ficus Religiosa 

The fig is first mentioned by Chinese writers in the eighth century, and therefore 
it is generally thought that figs reached China no earlier than the Tang period 
(618-907). Duan Chengshi EZpt;5X, in his work on Chinese trade, Fuyang zazu 
FUBAAEAR speaks of tin-tin; tin is 'fig' in Arabic, from Fo-tin (Palestine). He 
mentions that this fruit was produced without blossoms, which is the appear- 
ance figs give. The first verifiable report of fig culture in China was that of the 
celebrated writer Le-Shi-tschen who described figs growing in Chinese gardens. 


The leaves of the Bodhi or fig (peepul) tree have a beautiful heart or spade 
shape- they taper to a needle point. When the leaves first appear their color is 
red-pinkish but they turn deep green and grow to about 12 to 18 cm long. They 
are attached to a long flexible stalk which makes them rustle, flutter and dance 
in the slightest breeze. 


Syriac Christians follow a marriage custom practiced by Hindus of Kerala who 
perform Nischaya Thamboolam (engagement) before marriage. The groom 
knots a golden Thali (in the shape of a Peepel tree leaf [sacred fig]) attached to 
either a gold chain or a yellow thread around the brides neck. From the compar- 
ative evidence we estimate the base for the stone cross was carved during the 
latter half of the Tang Dynasty. This corresponds to our estimate that a Jing Jiao 


?* See MENACHERY 2003. 
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Syre retizm 

The Jingioo Clristars gxvitated te tle use ef fig leaves in their religious de- 
signs a an act ef syreretsm with Buddhist imagery. Siddartha sat under the 
Bedi (ficus religiesa) tree and received enliglitereneit. Claistaris whe came te 
China at Ieast by the 7” century had at least thirty references te the fig in their 
sacıed texts. Clinstare found cenuren gord with Buddhists in tle use ef tle 
Bedhi (fig) leaf imagery." 


Part II 
A Hidden Gross - A Paloeddiromic Acrosüc m de Xi’ ae Fu Mosnsre 


Fig. 18 
Tessehkeratmrun jy read 
fwemunght te Ieftand tep te b et- 
tom 

‘Pa €inJingise Luusang 
Zlwregie Bei” 

Traseltor: 

YheM enonal af the Lumous 
Religion of Bo Èn Proclanned 
m China 


A werd puzzle is embedded m the heading ef the Zi’an-Fu Mem:rent. It i5 in 
the fermn ef a palirdrertnc acrestic censistinz efnire Chirese charıctes ferm- 
inz a type ef aalindrenmnc acrestic creating anembedded rressage if read in eth 
er dicter. This type ef acrestic has a palindremuc qualitya; werds can be 
wad in sevewl direchens te either nu mera werd er fenn a hidden tress age. 
Hiddenmessages ef this land were pepilar m Chirese irvcripters ef the Tang 
Era p2ned when the Zi'an-Fu irecnpten wa: made (781 AB). 


Palırdwnes are made ef werds er letters te express hidden, cemprelernsibIe, 
and mtienal werd phrases by reading themin a special erder er dicten Seite 
hidden messages ar cerstnicted frem palirdieixüc werds such a: “abba” a 
werd Jesus and Paulused."!15 A ealirdrerte is made ef a senes ef letters and 
werds that read the same way backward er ferwaid. It dees net matter if the 
pluese is read friem left te nght er frem right te left. A werd palirdisıre can be 


Ne NEHACHERY 3003. 
NI Mark 14:36, Ramans $:15, Gabtims 4$ are a fewexam ple c, Porlpreamably wed this Ara- 
mak werd n a Greekted. 
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made of words stacked upon one another that can be read horizontally ana ver- 
tieally, 


China has a longhistory of word puzzles dating back to the seventh century BC. 
Generally, palindromes read the same way forward or backward but in Chinese, 
palindromes are written as word-units and these are somet mes called phonetic 
palindromes. The Chinese language lends itself easly to this form of palin- 
dromic structure. 


Chinese Palindromic Acrostic on the Xian-Fu Moment 


The inscription on the Mi’an-Fu Monument reads: AAI AR (Fig 

18). i£ consists of nine characters: “da gin jing jiao liu xing zing gua ba”. They 
are stackedin a nine block grid read from the nghi to left, top to bottom Hidden 
within this word block is a message in the shape of a Cross. If read in the pat- 
tem of acrossa deeper message appears. 


Fig. 20 


Fig.21 


Other possible pattems although less apparent may ecaist in this word square. 
For example another way to fonn a cross is in the form of an “X?” so that if we 
start fromthe right and move down diagonally we get the following (Fig. 19): 
AJo (da liu bei); the great people's monument. If we follow by reading diag- 
onally starting from the top left. block (Fig. 20), we read: FAR (zhong liu 
jing): the central King. If we read the word square in the form of a crossin the 
way a believer would make the «gn of the cross we would read along a central 
vertical aas followed by a horizontal asas. Vertical reading (Fig. 21) will be & 
YF iao liu xing): the populer teaching. Horizonal reading (Fig 21) right to 
left. is EAN (qinliu guo): the Empire (power) flows to nations. 


The preferred horizontal reading would be fromrightto left. Qin has the mean- 
ing of Empire atthe time this was written. The Roman Empire was called “Da 
Qin’ or the “Great Empire.” My reading of this text would bein the directions a 
Christian would make sgring the s.n of the Cross after the fashion of the 
Church of the East. The tinımb, forefinger and ıriddle finger of the nght hand 
would form atriad. The cross would be signed first from forehead to belly in 
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the vertical direction. Next the three fingers would touch the left shoulder and 
pass over the heart to the right shoulder and then to center. If the word square is 
read in this manner as described above it would read “the popular teaching of 
the Empire that flows to all nations." 


External Evidence Supporting the Embedded Reading 


At the end of the Tang Dynasty on March 25, 829 in the third year of the reign 
of Taihe, a memorial was erected outside the city of Luoyang, China. It bears 
the inscription Scripture of the Luminous Teaching from Ba Qin Promoting the 
Origin of Origins. Since the 17" century there has not been a Christian stone 
monument of equal importance discovered (2006). It certainly rivals the manu- 
scripts found at Dunhuang grottoes or Turfan. This Christian monument was 
broken and we are missing the lower part. Fortunately we have an important 
text in Dunhuang to compare it against. 


The Luoyang Pillar has inscribed on Column 20: ... all the sides. But some have 
accepted the teaching and read and recite it. They believe and understand it 
and put it faithfully into practice. Of course one knows that the virtue of such 
people exceed..... Christianity was understood to be a “teaching” brought by 
Christians to China. 


As this form of eastern Christianity expanded to other nations such as Japan it 
continued to be viewed as a teaching. Two Japanese missionary monks were 
sent by the Emperor of Japan, Kammu, (804-806) to find Buddhist texts in Chi- 
na. Perhaps they had heard about the Christian academic project of Prajna and 
Father Adam who translated the Christian scriptures into Chinese. The Japanese 
missionaries showed up at the monastery just when the 20-year work was fin- 
ished. Gne of the missionaries, Saicho, brought a copy of the seven-volume 
work back to Mt. Hiei and established the Lotus School out of which the Pure 
Land and Zen schools emerged in later reform movements. Kukai, who was 
seven years younger than Saicho (Dengyo), and brought back to his monastery 
on Mt. Koya. It was called the True Word Teaching. @nce again we see this 
distinctive reference to Christianity as a pedagogical religion. 


This idea of Christianity being a “teaching” fits within the psychology of the 
Chinese mind. The Chinese considered the Tang period as being based on the 
idea that there is a right teaching, and that the whole society depends on that 
right teaching. This Chinese psychology is expressed in two forms: (1) Taoism, 
which is the esoteric side, and (2) Confucianism which is the social side. So it 
must have been quite pleasing for Chinese Christians to read this “inner mes- 
sage” on the stone which referred to “the popular teaching, @in that flow to all 
nations.” 
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Li Zhizao, a Chinese convert under the Jesuits, in the explanatory note that 
followed the first printed edition of the Xi'an stele as early as 1625, wrote: 


When I lived in the countryside near Lingzhu $&^*, a [man] from @iyang Hia 
in spiritual communion with me, Zhang Gengyu 53RA JX, sent me a copy of the 
Tang inscription, [together with a letter in which] he said: "It is [a monument] 
that has been recently found while digging the earth in Chang'an. It bears the title 
of Jing Jiao liuxing Zhongguo song FAT HAAR [Laudatory memorial of 
the diffusion into China of the Luminous Teaching]. I had never heard about this 
religion before. Is this not the 'Heavenly Doctrine' [tianxue] preached by master 
Li Xitai Alf [Matteo Ricci]?" I read [the inscription], and [I found that] it was 
exactly that [doctrine] ...?? 


Li Zhizao translated the heading to the Xi’an-Fu Stele in the 17" century when 
it was discovered as the Laudatory memorial of the diffusion into China of the 
Luminous Teaching. It is interesting that he translates the character #{ as 
“teaching” rather than “religion.” Chinese converts like Li began to adopt the 
name of “Jingjiao Houxue 5 1$ 5&, which means "disciples of the Luminous 
Teaching". Churches in China called themselves “Jingjiao Tang" #5, or 
"Churches of the Luminous Teaching". It suggests that these churches did not 
see themselves in the same way as did the Church of the East based in Mesopo- 
tamia 


Internal Evidence Supporting the Embedded Reading 


In the body of the main text on the Xr'an-Fu Stele, Christianity is depicted as a 
teaching religion. We read: 


EFRA MÜHE. KABA ABTA (Column 12) 
They go everywhere to teach the world, and to help the afflicted in the world, us- 
ing sails and oars to help them travel from the kingdom of Da @in. 


Later in the text we read: 


RRA bz. FHSS. AWA. SEG. (Column 12) 
Alopen, a man of great virtue, came from far away carrying his doctrine and im- 
ages to present them to the royal court. We have examined the intent of their 
teaching from its very foundations 


ERLE., MEHR. FRA. AA. (Column 12-13) 

and we have found this docwine is excellent and does not contradict, originating 
since the creation of the world. The doctrine does not consist of many words, nor 
does it base its truth superficially, but it brings salvation and civility to men.” 


132 See NIC@LINI-ZANI 2006. 
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Here we listen te the veice ef the Chinese scholars whe peursunce the “teach- 
ings" $e be "excellerd" and agrees with reters ef Chuese “cınltyand vabıes, 


Cileasiy, the store rexfoie: the idea efClustaxity as a “teaching” or even a 
plileceply in the raver ef Corfucianism 


Coevextutal Evidence Supp ortig the T echvdque 


Ther is mung urusual] or unique about reading the Zianfu Monument in 
diffrent duections to acquire hidden or variant rressages. Dunre the Tang Era 
ceins wee nunted with Chinese characters that could be read mearungfülly in 
different cirectervin genes), ceis were read in twe duections: clechyis e er 
top te botiem and nght te left. 


Thiee years into the reign of the Tang Dynasty a new type of coim(/afl, Fig. 22) 
appeared in the year 621 during the ign of Emperor Gao Zu. 
This new coin had the inscription Kar yuan tong bao (FFIR 
E. The iscHptornwas meant to be read in the standard order 
of top character (Kar YT), bottom character (puan 761, nght 
character (tong VA) and left character (bao EJ. Kar puan (FF 
7G) in ths irs enption has the meaning of "opening a new era" 
and the tmgbao OR X) waia new tenu neant $e indicate ^inivexal aunen 
cy". The cein was alse read in arwtler eaderand duectien. The etherway te 
read this ceinwas in cloc kvise direction: ka tang uau bas (7876 €) with 
yuan boo (769€) having te mearing of "original eniseney" 


To the left (Fig. Z3) 15 a lock cham with five Chinese 
characters (symbol), There are actually two inscrip- 
hom. One ins iphon is composed of the two smaller 
characters at the upper nzht. (=) and the upper left i 
4l I. "Three Immortals" Similarly the three- 
character inscnpten en the cham is read 18 1X gv 
(wading right to left) "luppirwss, enwlunent and 


longevity". ^ 
Chinese Cultural Influenr e 
Are there menament seles sutalar to the ZrarFu stone thatbear thus same 


chamceteristie of word-playembeddad withint he anmary message? Not far from 
the Zı’an-Fu meaurrent in the Beilin Museum is a row ef steles. One ef them 


'" Far further infomation on reading Chinese coin inzaiptiane see ; primalrek cam guid bom) 
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bears the inscription “ning jing zhi yuan f¥$23R8” which means to achieve a 
peaceful sleep. If we read it in the opposite direction from the bottom up it reads 
“yuan zhi jing ning" meaning Peaceful spirit. This was a common practice of 
the Tang Dynasty at the time the Xian-Fu inscription was made. It does not 
surprise us to see a hidden formula in plain view. It would be more surprising if 
there was no esoteric message within the message." 


Also Tang era poets used palindromic acrostic methods within their poems to 
hide meaning and messages: This was done by using placing characters in a 
pattern (every eighth character or reading or reading in a clockwise manner, or 
reading the poem right to left horizontally top to bottom. 


mee 
ME SE 
fH 513 
FE Li 
TH Es 
pa 4H 
IH =) 
Ga TH 
= Ez] 
ER H 
A R 
[s ih 
= H 
th EN 
RFE CR 
BE RE 
EX 3 


ASES, HZI BIA 
HERWEN E, LTH ERES. 
RAV BdREUE, FINPRARR. 
TERRIA, ATK RR S. 


Here the first character of each line is used to form an independent sentence 
with a hidden meaning.» 


Syriac Influence 


Would the creator of the inscription of the Xi'an-Fu stone have been aware of 
palindromic acrostics and/or have been favorable to their use? Prior to the ninth 


34 See DALE 2013. 
re VTLS (acrostic poems) » EHR PAYA pm mp. 
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century the use of the acrostic was dominant in Syriac hymns. (After the ninth 
century Arabic and Byzantine influences impacted the development of Syriac 
poetry.) Beginning with Aphrahat in the 3™ century and his 23 Demonstrations 
we find that 22 of these are alphabetic acrostics.'” 


Syriac hymnology knew no other form of hymn writing than using acrostics. 
Some of these acrostics were more sophisticated. Ephrem’s chiastic arrange- 
ments lend themselves to palindromic movement both within the lines and in 
“ABBA” strophic patterns and other variations. The Nativity Hymn 11 lends 
itself to palindromic-acrostic patterns. 


J.B. Chabot in his article in the 1913 edition of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
pointed out that one of the most famous acrostics is by Saint Ephrem where, the 
acrostic forms the name "Jesus Christ" and begins with the strophe: 


Jesus @ur Lord the Christ (Iso maran m'siha) Has appeared to us from the bos- 
om of His Father, He has come to deliver us from darkness, And to illumine us 
with his resplendent light. It is preceded by the following distich, which forms 
the refrain: Light is arisen upon the just And joy for those who are broken- 
hearted. Likewise a hymn of Narses on the Epiphany begins: Error like dark- 
ness, Was stretched over creatures; The light of Christ is arisen And the world 
possesses knowledge. Its refrain is the following distich: The light of the appear- 
ing of Christ Has rejoiced the earth and the heavens." 


Kathleen McVey in her translation of the works of Ephrem points out several 
acrostics. Most notable are Hymns 47 and 48 on Virginity. Within these acros- 
tics are anagrams, and paronomasia that demonstrate the use of wordplay giving 
a palindromic movement to the poems."? Ephrem’s Hymns of Faith have sev- 
eral examples of alphabetic acrostics. Andrew Palmer has reconstructed some 
of these Hymns with an excellent discussion of acrostic construction.” A Syri- 
ac text of Ephrem’s Acrostic Admonitions can be found in Rahmani’s Studia 
Syriaca. ^ Ephrem signed his own name in the form of an acrostic.'"' 


Syriac manuscripts are filled with examples of acrostic patterns. Among MSS 
of the Assyrian Church of the East, we find “Dispute Poems” called Sogiatha 


86 British Library Additional MS 12,176 and the Vatican Apostolic Library Syriac MS 111 (both 
of which are datable around AD 500) show these kinds of acrostics in hymns 6, 11, 26, 32, 67, 
and 68. 

137 See, http://oce.catholic.com/index.php?ttle=Syriac_ Hymnody. 

138 MCVEY, 452 

139 PALMER in Gouden Hoorn, Volume 4, issue 2 (winter 1996-1997), PALMER in DEN 
B@EFT-HILH@RST 1993; 167-233, PALMER in Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 55 
(2003): 147-94; PALMER in Sobornost: Eastern Churches Review 17 (1995): 28-40; and 
PALMER in Parole de l'Orient 20 (1995): 129-200. 

140 See RAHMANI 1904-1909: Volumn 1: Ephrem: An Alphabetical Acrostic of Admonitions. 

141 PALMER in Sobornost: Eastern Churches Review 17:1 (1995): 28-40. 
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that are primarily in the form of alphabetic acrostics. Some are even more so- 
phisticated in their inner structure. Gne of my favorite is between Body and 
Soul. They go to court to litigate who caused the other to sin. 


No doubt that the early Syriac writers were influenced by the presence of this 
literary technique from biblical sources such as Lamentations and the Psalms 
such as 119. The Psalms have a primary place in the liturgies of the Syriac 
churches. Within Festal liturgies such as the Fengitho of the Syriac west and the 
Hudra of the Church of the East, many examples of palindromic acrostics were 
carried to China and the Tang Courts. 


Tantric Buddhist Influences 


Adam, the composer of the text of the Xian-Fu Monument, would have been 
profoundly impacted by literary techniques in Syriac liturgy and literature. The 
writer of the inscription was especially familiar with Ephrem as his linguistic 
influence is witnessed on the text of the stone. 


Adam was also working with esoteric Tantric Buddhists. Tantric Buddhism 
arrived in China in the first half of the seventh century about the same time as 
Alopen arrived in Xi’an to take up his duties as Bishop. Tantric Buddhism 
reached its zenith in the next century when Adam was working on a massive 20 
volume 20 year project to translate the message of Christianity from Syriac to 
Chinese. He worked with Prajna and other Tantric Buddhists. These literary 
giants had similar affinities for esoteric terms and techniques as applied to liter- 
ature. Adam’s formation in Ephramic word-play and Prajna’s esoteric tenden- 
cies called forth by Tantric Buddhism was a perfect combination of interests. 


Chinese Esoteric Buddhism was especially associated with the Tang Dynasty. It 
is referred to as Tángmi (#%#) "Tang Dynasty Secret Buddhism," or Hàn- 
chuänmizöng (SE 2x) "Secret Buddhism of the Han Transmission" (Hanmi 
E for short), or Dongmi (522) "Eastern Secret Buddhism." In a more gen- 
eral sense, the Chinese term Mizöng (# a5) "The Secret Way", is the most 
popular term used when referring to any form of Esoteric Buddhism. The Em- 
peror Xuanzong had a particular fascination with secret Tantric formulas. He 
was the longest ruling Tang Emperor and had a profound influence on the pro- 
duction of Tantric literature. He also had an influence on the practice of Chris- 
tian ritual. The altar of the Da @in monastery seemed to be designed in the 
manner of a tantric mandala. It was called a Tanchang where the microcosm 
represents the macrocosm which was a kind of visual palindrome.' ® 


142 BR@CK in REININK-VANSTIPH@UT 1969; KIRCHNER in Oriens Christianus 6 (1906): 
1-69; 7 (1907): 254-91. 
43 CHEN in WINKLER-TANG, eds. (2009): 195-213. 


Syrian Corra Tn Ü ental amid. Eonia t Chima if 


We krew that Tare Erperwr Suzernz lived 
inexile inLingwu, Ningxia, fer twe years in 
tle 8th cerdury (755-57). The Xi'an Fu in- 
scuptensays he built cIuiches in the regen 
and mest certainly ene in Lingwu. Where 
was 1t? Where 1s the evidence? I leve been 
seaxlung fer six rerths. I think I leve 
feund iter atleast part ef it. See Fig. 24. 


: pi B ux p Buddhism in genexal 1gneies the image ef a 
Fi. 2H Liga ix with stu tc lamb er sleep init icensgraphy. Dragers, 
Some distinctive of Cristi tom bat, exen elephardé are cernuven images 
sones in China Se, feund in Buddhist tiles in China. Gne 

dees net see a lamb in Buddlusticensgraphy. Gne nught evensay that a lamb 
er evena sheep is des sed. In Tib el there is a saying: Betierte live ene daya; a 
tiger than a thoss ard years cs asleep. The land er sleep is seen a; a rretaplwr 
ef weakness. Still, there is certgas ien fer this crural. In the Buryrsdhe Jataka 
Tales, the Buddle, apnice ef Benares, wa: appalled by the sacrificial massacre 
ef sleep, geat, pigs, and etherarumals, in accerdarve with Vedic ritual. Each 
ye:x urt the death ef lus father, he parfarrved lus ewnrituals—withoithllirg 
animals $e the sporit ef aspecialbartyan tree. 


In gereral, though, it can be sad that sheep leve little sgmficarce in Bud- 
dhism Lambs ard sleep de net appear in Buddlust iceregraphy. Therefore, 
when I sawa lamb en a stene in the courtyard ef a Buddhist menastery in 
Lingwu I wa quita sırprised. The stere wa: net part ef the rmenastery building 
which dated back te the 8° cerdury a.thoigh mest ef itwa: built in the 14-15* 
centunes. I feund this sterie aleng the side wall ef tle mensterya: patefa 
cellechen efiin-iderthfied steries. Mest ef the steres were decerated ba: fer 
celuims. Itwes eevieus the stenewa: ret censidered immpertart a: it wa retin 
an ara designated fer tounsts er menks. It wai an archaeelegica. bereyard e: 
sheuld I say “‘steneyard.” Beside, a sleep er lamb figure weuld be œt ef place 
m a Buddlust menastery. 


Qn clese inspecten ef the stene I could see that there wes a distirctve frame 
around the lane depicted in the centar. This frane is in the style ef Nestenan 
Chaistiar terbsieres found in Chim a: far eait a: @uarzhon (pert ef ertry for 
the mantime Silk Read) «xd alenz the cenbel Asian sectien ef the Silk Read in 
places liie Kyrgyastan, Uzhelastan, and Ta:hbert'“ The image 2rd the frame 
peut te a Christan source. Mest lively thus was a tembstenie a.though it ceuld 
leve been part ef acloirch building. If it had aninscripten, evenpart ef ere, we 
ceuld be mere certain ab aut its idertificaten 


See DICKENS m WIHELER-T AHU 2008. 
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Conclusion 


Because Christianity in China was perceived as a teaching, it is no surprise to 
find this idea in the hidden message of the Xian-Fu Monument. Furthermore, to 
find this message using a technique to read charms, a technique that began to 
appear on charms and inscriptions including other steles early in the Tang Era 
before the Xian-Fu inscription was written only reinforces the relative certainty 
that the title to the Xian-Fu Monument was designed with this technique in 
mind. 
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THE GE@GRAPHICAL CeNTEXT 
@F THE TANGTSE INSCRIPTI@NS 


Roderic L. MULLEN 
Durham, NC, USA 


Since the early 1900s the scholarly world has known of inscriptions from the 
Ladakhi village of Tangtse. These inscriptions, m Sogdian, Arabic, and other 
languages, attest to travelers from many lands, who passed through the region. 
Crosses, initially described as “Maltese Crosses,” are found carved in close 
proximity to some of the inscriptions. The inscriptions have been studied for 
their linguistic and historical value, but a detailed study of their geographical 
setting has so far been lacking. It may be that studying the several inscriptions 
in context and as a group will shed further light on their significance. The pre- 
sent paper is an attempt to understand first, why Tangtse, tucked in a high 
mountain valley, might be an attractive setting for travelers to leave a record of 
their presence. Secondly, what the sheer variety of inscriptions might indicate? 
More particularly, how are we to understand the crosses in relation to the in- 
scriptions? 


I. Geographical Setting 

Lying near to the Karakorum fault zone, the valley in which Tangtse village is 
situated has been studied with some care by modern geologists. More than ten 
thousand years ago the site of the village was under water, part of the river bed 
that then allowed the waters of Pangong Tso to flow into what we call the Shy- 
ok river.‘ More important for understanding the village in historical times are 
reports beginning from the 1800s when surveyors from British India began to 
study the routes leading over the Himalayas into Chinese territory. The survey 
reports, together with later accounts, tell us there were four main routes into, or 
rather through, the village, and that a variety of supplies could be found there. 
The men who made the surveys were justly proud of their work, and their in- 
formation gives additional depth to our knowledge of the region. Significantly, 
their survey reports date from the days before motorized transport and so per- 
haps give some indication of what might have been available to travelers during 
the Middle Ages. In recent years the site has become popular as a rest stop on 
tours from Leh to Pangong Tso, and Greenpeace has assisted in funding a solar 
array there to provide electricity to the region.’ 


! PHILIPS 2008. D@RTCH 2011. 
? GREEPEANCE 2010. 
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There are four routes into Tangtse: (1). From Leh generally eastward by way of 
Karu looping North through the Chang La Pass, (2). A route more or less west- 
ward from Pangong Tso, (3). A route moving northwest from Chusul by way of 
Harong, and (4). A route similar to that from Leh but traversing the shorter yet 
far more difficult Kay La Pass. 


To the best of my knowledge, the first published mention of Tangtse in English 
is tangential to a brief discussion of Chang-La Pass, which is entry number 35 
in a list of geographical names collected by Hermann de Schlagintweit and his 
brothers in 1863: 


Jángla, near Tángtse, in Ladák, lat. 34°, long. 77°—byang la, “north pass.” Byang, 
here pronounced jang, “north;” la, “pass.” 


The first detailed account I have found comes in a survey published in 1867 by 
W. H. Johnson, who describes the village thus: 


Tanksı. Small village, situated on the banks of a small stream which is supposed to 
have once drained the Pangong Lake above its junction with the Chusul River. The 
village is noted for its storehouses—hides, skins, homs, and grain being kept here 
for the Maharajah. All coolies, provisions, &c., are taken from this place by trave- 
lers visiting the Changchenmo, and other parts. An attempt has been made to plant 
out a willow garden, but on account of the intense cold during the winter the trees 
remain small and stunted. There are two roads leading from Durgu (i.e., Durbuk) to 
Tanksı, one along the right bank of the Chusul River, and the other along the left; 
the latter road crosses the river by a small bridge made of river branches, covered 
with smooth slate-slabs, which, being loosely put down, render the bridge danger- 
ous. The road on the right bank is good, and crosses the river by a ford about 1 % 
miles below Tanksi. There are several roads leading from Tanksi to different parts 
of the country, the chief one being to Chusul south of the Pangong, and to Shera 
andIgu on the banks of the Indus, via Sasakul village." 


In the same year and in the same journal, but writing up notes from 1863, H. H. 
Godwin-Austen made mention of snowfall in the Chang La Pass in early July 
and commented on the broad mountain valley below Tangtse and the number of 
fish to be found in the stream that flows through the town. 


Taking the routes into town one by one, we can look first at the road from Leh 
through Karu and across Chang La Pass. This is the most commonly described 
route, at least from the point of view of British India, as it leads from the capital 
of Ladakh toward the frontier with China. Listing the sections of a journey 


3 SCHLAGINTWEIT, SCHLAGINTWEIT, and SCHLAGINTWEIT 1863, 79. 
+ JeHNSON 1867,23. 
? G@DWIN-AUSTEN 1867, 343-44. 
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from Leh eastward to Pangong Tso, T. D. Forsyth described the following as he 
descended from Chang La: 


26. @n the north side of the pass the road was somewhat more rugged; but care had 
been taken to remove the larger boulders, and to fill up the rough parts with clods 
of earth, so that not the slightest difficulty was experienced in the whole passage, 
and I may here notice that, on our retum, we found the road still more improved, 
and saw laden camels crossing the pass with perfect ease. As this, though not quite 
that highest, is the most difficult pass between Ladakh and Shadulla, I have given 
all the details. 

27. An easy descent of 14 miles brought us to the village of Durgoh (i.e., Durbuk), 
on the branch of the Shyok river, where grass, water, and fuel were to be had in 
abundance. Here I commenced the process of weeding out inefficient baggage cat- 
tle, and 46 ponies were ordered to be got rid of. From Durgoh the road lies along a 
well-grassed valley past the village of Tankse to Muglib. Tankse 1s the last village 
deserving that name between Ladakh and Yarkund. For one or two marches we 
saw stones put together to form walls of roofless huts, and then for the next three 
weeks all was desert waste. 

28. About 1@ miles beyond Muglib we reached the Pangong Lake...° 


Worth noting here is that from Durbuk one could easily reach the settlement of 
Shyok and travel down the Shyok river. In a related report, Forsyth’s assistant 
Captain J.Biddulph left an account of using sheep as pack animals while travel- 
ing east from Tangtse: 


I left Tankse on 18" September, taking with me thirty sheep carrying loads of grain 
and flour. Wishing merely to test their marching capabilities, I looked upon the 
supplies they carried as extra, and their loads remained intact till within four 
marches of Shahidoolla, when I was forced to commence using them. 


The Tartars usually make their sheep carry a load of 32 lbs., and march seven or 
eight miles a day only, making frequent halts, as, however, I expected to be march- 
ing hard at times, I put only a load of 2@ lbs. on each sheep. Beyond this I took no 
care of them, and they simply took their chance. 


A great part of the route was over rough and stony ground, but only one sheep 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 


The loads secured by breast and breach ropes ride well, sinking into the fleece, and 
not being liable to shift. 


Qn fair ground where they travelled with a broad front they marched at the rate of 1 


% mile an hour, a large number would no doubt travel slower, and much must de- 
pend on the breadth of the road. 


é FORSYTH 1871, 6. 
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The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crossing streams, and while 
marching in the Karakash Valley they were sometimes obliged to cross the river 
three or four times ina day. Not only were their loads liable to become damaged, 
but the weight of water hanging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, 
greatly impeded progress. 


@n the days on which they had no grass, they literally had nothing to eat, as they re- 
fused grain, not being accustomed to it. 


@ne man was sufficient to manage the lot, and two men, I should say, could easily 
drive and manage an hundred. 


@n arrival in camp they were unloaded, and tumed out to shift for themselves till 
dark, when they were herded for the night. 


The fact that a flock of sheep carrying 26 lbs. loads should be able to march 330 
miles in a month with only one casualty, through a country in which forage is al- 
ways scanty, and at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable.’ 


A further note on the use of sheep as pack animals on the journey eastward from 
Tangtse is found in H. Trotter’s 1876 report of the journey his pundit assistant 
Nain Singh took from Tangtse to Lhasa: 


The Pundit was obliged to travel slowly, as the whole of his worldly possessions— 
including tent, bedding, and commissariat for the whole party—had to be carried 
on the backs of sheep. It 1s astonishing what admirable beasts of burden these ani- 
mals make in a pastoral country. The Pundit started with twenty-six sheep from 
Tankse. @f these some were eaten on the road, some became ill and were ex- 
changed for fresh ones; but four or five of the original lot reached Lhasa, having, in 
less than four months, carried loads of from 2@ to 25 lbs. each, over a distance of 
more than 1000 miles. Throughout the joumey they never received a single ounce 
of food beyond what they could pick up for themselves on the road and at the 
camping grounds." 


Two years later, Trotter supplied more details of the route, giving an indication 
of the regional importance of Tangtse for traders, merchants and soldiers who 
might pass through the area: 


[T]he Kailas range may be crossed either by the Chang La (17,600 feet), or the Kay 
La (17,900 feet) By the former and easier road of the two it is 23 miles from 
Zingral to the large village of Tankse, situated on one of the tributaries of the Shy- 
ok River. By the Kay La foot-passengers shorten the road by some 6 miles. The 
roads over both passes, although free from glaciers, are very difficult; and it is usu- 
al, although not absolutely necessary, to employ yaks in carrying goods across. 


? BIDDULPH 1875, 492. 
* TROTTER 1876-77, 327. 
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Tankse 1s the last place on this road where supplies are procurable, and is, by the 
shortest route, 35@ miles from Sanju, the first large village encountered in Turki- 
stan. For the whole of this distance supplies of grain, both for men and horses, 
have to be carried, and at a great many halting-places neither grass nor fire-wood is 
procurable. From Tankse, after passing Lukong at the head of the Pangong Lake, 
the id crosses a lofty mass of mountains by the Lankar or Marsemik La (28,400 
feet)... 


The reports cited above discuss the East-West route in some detail, and form the 
substance of what was knowable m the scholarly world about the region around 
Tangtse up to the beginning of the twentieth century." We see that supplies of 
grain, sheep, hides, skins, and horns were available and that horses and yaks 
could evidently be supplied if requested. Clear too is the height of the passes 
that needed to be traversed in and out of Tangtse and the need to take care of the 
weather in traveling. We can imagine, then, that travelers in the middle ages 
might find themselves in Tangtse for a number of days gathering supplies, wait- 
ing for good weather, and bargaining with local residents. Plentv of time, in 
other words, for inscribing one's name and a few other particulars on a boulder 
near the outskirts of town. 


The next report of which I am aware is that sent by the Moravian medical mis- 
sionary F. E. Shawe to August Hermann Francke on 19 July 1906 in which he 
mentions the Tangtse inscriptions for the first time. Francke first published 
Shawe's letter in 1914 in volume 1 of his Antiquities of Indian Tibet, a work 
undertaken at the behest of Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director-General of Ar- 
chaeology for the government of British India. Even so, the inscriptions do not 
seem to have come to the attention of church historians until Francke's fuller 
study of them in a 1925 article in the Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. We quote here 
Shawe’s letter as Franke reports it in 1914: 


I was told yesterday by one of the men that at Sakti you only visited the newest of 
the three old castles—the oldest being a mile or two up the valley. I am sorry I did 
not know when there. I saw few, if any, rock carvings in Sakti, except a migmang 
(see p.57) on a boulder. At Drangtse is an old castle and village on top of a rock, 
destroyed by the Dogras. It is in very fair preservation, some of the streets being 
quite recognisable. Around Drangtse are numbers—thousands—of rock carvings 
of the usual ibex and yak type, but no Indian bulls, as far as I saw. At first I 
thought there were no inscriptions, and nobody could or would tell of any; but later, 
on top of a large rock or boulder, I found a number of carvings of some of which I 
enclose an original copy—one, a chorten, had a long inscription beneath in letters, 
which appear to be mostly, but not entirely Tibetan, and on another boulder a line 
in Persian characters. Two or three carvings of crosses were rather interesting. I 


* TROTTER 1878, 181. 
1¢ LYDEKKER 1883, passim. 
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give copies. Another carving about a mile out, on the road to Pangkong (lake) of a 
stag hunt thus [drawing]. A large and rough outline of a Buddha on a rock seems 
to be fairly new—newer than some chortens on the same rock. I found no kings’ 
names or votive inscriptions on manis at Drangtse, and the clay tablets were all of 
the chorten type without letters, as far as I could see. Chushol yielded nothing of 
antiquarian interest, and I found nothing more till I got to Nyoma on the Indus." 


Drangtse here is Tangtse, and it is worth noting that Shawe saw one of the Ti- 
betan inscriptions as well as an inscription that he believed to be in Persian 
script. He notes the existence of the inscribed crosses and says that he has sent 
drawings. 


Also in the area in 1906 was the famous Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, who 
gives an indication of contemporary prices and supplies in the town based on 
his experience in organizing expeditions out of Tangtse to surrounding regions: 


After consultation with Muhamed Isa, I resolved to hire an auxiliary caravan of 
thirty horses from Tankse to accompany us for the first month and then retum. 
Hence arose a financial problem. The men of Tankse asked 35 rupees a month for 
each horse, or 1050 rupees in all; of course they ran a great risk, and I must there- 
fore undertake to pay 36 rupees for each horse that fell on the outward joumey, and 
16 rupees for one that fell on the return home. In the worst case, then, the cost 
would amount to 1956 rupees. Gn the other hand if I bought these horses at 60 ru- 
pees a head, the total expenditure would be 1800 rupees, and the horses would be- 
long to me. Then the old problem was repeated: I should have to take fodder for 
these thirty horses, and engage ten men to attend to them, and for these men provi- 
sions must be obtained. After many pros and cons we at length decided to hire the 
horses only, for then their owners would accompany them at their own risk and 
supply themselves with rations carried by seven yaks.” 


Hedin also gives important details about the journey going East out of Tangtse 
via Muglib toward Pangong Tso: 


We left the Tankse monastery on its rocky spur to our left, and henceforth kept to 
the right side of the Muglib brook, now at the foot of the mountains and past its 
cones of detritus, now over easily recognizable denudation terraces, and again 
along the bank of the brook, where here and there we came across a miniature 
meadow. Down in the valley (p.69) at Muglib there is good rich pasture; close by 
the brook the meadows are swampy and treacherous but higher up the soil is sandy, 
and even thistles crop up among the grass... 


The village of Muglib consists of three wretched huts, and its twelve inhabitants 
cultivate barley and peas. The barley harvest was expected in ten days, but the 
peas were still m full blossom, and would not be ripe until the frosts set in. They 


! SHAWE 1906. 
? HEDIN 1909, 50-51. 
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are then used as horse fodder while they are still soft and green. I asked some 
Muglib men what they did in winter. “Sleep and freeze,” they answered. 


The third volume of Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya describes events of 1907 
and gives us an idea of the route into Tangtse from the Southeast, that is, from 
Chusul via Harong and Chilam: 


[W]e rode away from the houses of Chushul and the frozen canals, which during 
the warmer seasons irrigate the barley-fields of the village. 


We ourselves work our way laboriously up to the pass Kongta-la, a pebble-covered 
saddle 16,605 feet above sea-level... The fall from the Kongta-la north-westwards 
is imperceptible. We pass six tents and two flocks of grazing sheep... The valley 
falls more steeply and its bottom is full of granite blocks troublesome to pass, 
among which a brooklet murmurs under its crystal roof of ice... 


Now there is a rapid descent... Chilam is a village a little farther down, where our 
yaks can only be induced by coaxing and threats to trust themselves on a swinging 
bridge of stone slabs supported by two tree trunks... 


The Ladak chain, which we have so long had on out nght, drops behind us, and the 
brook turns sharply to the north-east to break through a transverse valley in the 
chain which separates us from the country of the Panggong-tso. The breached val- 
ley is picturesquely hemmed in between high steep granite rocks, and its fall is so 
rapid that the ice has not been able to form on the foaming rapids. @nly occasional- 
ly ıs there room for a hut and a patch of cultivated land... 


Now we are near the end. There lies Tankse... ^ 


By the early 1900s, difficult and remote as Hedin makes the journey from the 
southeast into Tangtse sound, the East-West journey from Leh via Tangtse to 
Pangong Tso seems to have become something of a tourist attraction. In a letter 
of 26 May 1912, the eye surgeon Sebastian Schmitt, who had been on a medical 
mission to the Tangtse area with the Präses Fr. Peter the previous autumn, re- 
ported to Francke as follows about his return from a short shooting expedition 
with a Ladakhi companion during that trip: 


@n the way back I thought near Trangtse to take a shortcut and went through a 
rocky desert. Then suddenly I came upon some blocks of granite, on which all sorts 
of figures, crosses and writings were inscribed. My companion could not give an 
answer to my question for information about the origin and meaning. So I content- 
ed myself with a few records, and I hope to learn from you once more the nearer 
and deeper meaning. When I retumed to the rest house, I told Brother Peter of my 
discovery. And because it was just opposite our apartment, I could point out to him 
the stone in question from our lodgings. In Trangtse at that time was also a hunter, 


8 HEDIN 1913, 69-72. 
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a certain Mrs. Trench whom Brother Peter had met previously, yes, he even bor- 
rowed her fur coat, when he retumed from Kyelang, and she met him. With her he 
seems to have shared my discovery and went with her to the spot. (She made a 
photograph of the rock art, which is unsatisfactory.) My remaining time for the af- 
ternoon was filled with cataract surgery. Near Schatschukul I discovered once 
again crosses and inscriptions, but could not photograph due to discomfort. "° 


Schmitt’s 1912 report gives the impression that the Tangtse region was becom- 
ing better known not only to soldiers and surveyors but also to missionaries and 


more casual travelers (how else to explain the presence of the hunter Mrs. 


Trench, who seems not to have been a part of Schmitt’s medical mission?) So 
too, word was begirming to spread among those seriously devoted to the study 
of Central Asia. In publishing the first volume of his work Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet (1.e., Ladakh) in 1914, Francke commented on the information contained 
in Shawe’s and Schmitt’s letters: 


As regards the inscription “mostly, but not entirely Tibetan,” Dr. Shawe’s copy of 
it was sent to Dr. Vogel, who said that it probably dated from c. 700-900 A.D., 
Judging by the form of the characters used. It contained the Buddhist formula Fe 
dharma, etc., which, [p.60] according to my observations, played the part of the 
Om mani padme hum among the Ladakhi Buddhists of those times. The Indian 
characters, used by them, bear a remarkable resemblance to the Tibetan characters, 
for which reason I have come to the conclusion that the Tibetan script was deve- 
loped in the western parts of Tibet, probably under the influence of Kashmir and 
Turkestan Buddhism. This inscription may possible give a clue to the date of the 
Maltese crosses found by Dr. Shawe in the vicinity. Christianity in its Nestorian 
form was somewhat powerful in Turkestan about 900 A.D., and, although I do not 
venture to assert that there was a Christian community at Drangtse in those days, I 
think it not improbable that the ancient inhabitants of Drangtse had become ac- 
quainted with Christian forms of crosses. It is very probable that trade connections 
between Ladakh and Turkestan existed as early as 700-900 AD. The Ladakhis 
were probably ready to wy the efficacy of the Christian crosses for the sake of ex- 


SCHMITT 1912. “Auf dem Rückweg dachte ich in der Nähe von Trangtse etwas abzukürzen 


und ging über eine Steinwiiste. Da auf einmal stand ich vor einigen Granitblöcken, auf denen 
allerlei Figuren, Kreuze und Schriften eingegraben waren. Mein Begleiter konnte mir auf 
meine Fragen keine Auskunft geben über Entstehung und Bedeutung. Ich begnügte mich da- 
rum mit einigen Aufnahmen, und hoffe von Dir einmal nähere und tiefere Bedeutung der Sa- 
che zu erfahren. Als ich ins Rasthaus zurückam, erzählte ich Bruder Peter vom meiner Entde- 
ckung. Und da es gerade unserer Wolmung gegenüber war, konnte ich ihın auch die in Frage 
kommenden Steine von der Wohnung aus bezeiclmen. In Trangtse war damals auch eine Jäge- 
rin, eine gewisse Mrs. Trench, die Br. Peter schon vorher kennengelernt hatte, ja, der er sogar 
seinen Pelamantel geborgt hatte, als er von Kyelang zuriickkehrte,und sie ihm begegnete. Die- 
ser scheint er nun meine Entdeckung mitgeteilt zu haben und mit ihr an @rt und Stelle gegan- 
gen zu sein. (Sie machte eine Photographie der Felszeiclmungen, welche unbrauchbar ist.) 
Meine übrige Zeit für den Nachmittag war mit Staroperatonen ausgefüllt. In der Nähe von 
Schatschukul entdeckte ich noch einmal Kreuze und Schriften, konnte sie aber infolge Un- 
wohlseins nicht photographieren.” 
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periment, just as they swallow pages of Christian books nowadays, ıf swallowed 
pages of Buddhist writings have not the desired effect. 


Franck did not publish drawings of the inscribed crosses in 1914, or give any 
details beyond describing their shape as “Maltese.” He did, though, offer a cau- 
tionary note indicating that there did not seem to be any evidence of a function- 
ing Christian community at Tangtse in the middle ages. At the same time, he 
made a suggestion as to their possible broader significance, noting their similar- 
ities to some of the gravestones published by Chwolson: 


These crosses were again examined by Rev. S. Schmitt of Lek in 1911. Mr. 
Schmitt found inscriptions in an unknown script, running from top to bottom, in the 
vicinity of the crosses. Professor Grünwedel of Berlin points to the similarity be- 
tween the Drangtse inscriptions and the Nestorian tomb-inscriptions treated by 
Chvolson of St. Petersburg, Dr. A. von LeCog pronounces the language of the in- 
scriptions to be Sogheian. The word S[a]mark[a]nda may be read without difficulty. 
According to Professor F. W. K. Müller, the Drangtse inscriptions were carved by 
pilgrims and dates. 


In the following year C. M. Enriquez made a very brief mention of Tangtse and 
its inscriptions in an account of his travels through Central Asia in 1907. Apart 
from his note about the grove of trees and the weather, Enriquez is important as 
the first to publish a picture of any inscriptions from Tangtse. Although his pho- 
tograph shows only one of the larger inscriptions in Tibetan characters, he does 
give some idea of the setting of the place: 


After a rest we marched on to Tankse, which has a comparatively comfortable alti- 
tude of only 13,200 feet. Here we halted for a day in a most charming grove of 
trees, to repair our damaged kit, and to clean ourselves up a bit. There were several 
large inscriptions on the rocks. 


I found the daily wind more trying in the Tankse valley than anywhere else in 
Ladakh. It got up at ten in the moming, blew grit and dust about all day, and sub- 
sided in the evening, leaving the sun bumt skin of my face and hands tingling with 
irritation. I found zinc ointment gave much relief." 


Having touched already on Francke’s 1925 study of the material that had been 
passed on to him by Shawe and Schmitt, it is worth mentioning F. W. Miiller’s 
appended article in the same journal that attempts a first reading of the Sogdian 
inscriptions. A further decade would pass before additional information be- 
came available. 


13 FRANCKE 1914, 59-60. 

16 Bid, 60, n.2. 

17 ENRIQUEZ 1915, 198. 

18 MULLER 1925, 371-72 & taf. III. 
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In the 1930s the geologist Hehnut de Terra and the limnologist George Evelyn 
Hutchinson began publishing on the geology, water resources and the history of 
climate in the Himalayas. The first account of their work to appear was a brief 
article by De Terra in 1933 in the Himalayan Journal. De Terra noted that the 
numerous fish in the Tangtse stream were a ready resource: “From the Shakya 
La we moved on and down, into the valley along which runs the regular route 
from Leh over the Chang La to Tankse. We camped beside the river which pro- 
vided us with a nice catch of snow trout for our dinner.” De Terra had been to 
the area a few years before. A bit further on in the article he comments: 


Five years ago, while doing geological work in the surrounding country, I had 
camped here for a week, and I well remembered the bright nights with a full moon 
shining into the rocky gorge above which rises an old monastery remarkable for its 
ancient and beautiful frescoes. Across from the monastery lie huge granite blocks 
with the inscriptions of Nestorian Christians, relics of bygone missions which car- 
ried the gospel into Tibet at a time when Anglo-Saxon tribes in central Europe 
were just beginning to be converted.”'” 


In 1934, De Terra published an account of the physiography of the region.” 
Two years later he and Hutchinson jointly published an article which has a more 
direct bearing on the study of our inscriptions. Concerned mainly with the his- 
tory of climate, they used the patination on the boulders as an indicator of his- 
toric moisture levels: 


At Tang-tse in Eastern Ladak, engravings on patinated granite boulders have been 
found, from which Hutchinson draws the following inferences:-- (1) since early in 
the present millennium no patination had formed at Tang-tse, (2) the brown desert 
varnish on the oldest inscriptions antedates the Nestorian engravings, (3) pictures 
of a species of deer (Cervus cf. hanglu) possibly indicates that at some period in the 
Middle Ages Indian Tibet was damp enough to support richer vegetation than is 
found there nowadays.” 


Hutchinson also published a more popular account of his work which is valua- 
ble for his own observations on the contemporary climate and resources. Like 
other writers he noted the grove of trees near the village, but as a limnologist he 
paid particular attention to the stream. He dealt with the fish somewhat more 
dispassionately than did De Terra, even while noting their abundance: “Hun- 
dreds of snow trout live in the stream of Tangtse, hundreds in the stream that 


* De TERRA 1933. 

? De TERRA 1934, 12-41. Among those De Terra thanked for his help with the geographical 
names was J. Gergan. GERGAN and GERGAN 1976, plate following 188, contains a photo- 
graph ofthe Tangtse inscriptions. This photograph was later used in the first printing of MAR 
APREM 1976, plate at end. 

DE TERRA and HUTCHINS®N 1936, 8-9. 
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discharges into Panggong Tso.” Hutchinson's chief contribution to the study 
of our inscriptions, though, lies in his noticing an inscription in Tocharian and 
in association with a cross. In 1939 he observed: 


Close to the village of Tang-tse and therefore within or very near to one of the ba- 
sins of the great interglacial fresh-water lakes of the Lake Schlagintweit complex, 
is another engraved rock, of the greatest interest. The rock has been described by 
Francke (1925) and F. W. K. Müller (1925) on the basis of photographs sent from 
the Moravian Mission at Leh. Their descriptions are not quite complete, as they 
had no information relating to the western face of the rock. Some supplementary 
observations made in 1932 can therefore be added to their account. I am much in- 
debted to Mons. E. Benveniste and Professor Silvain Levi who have examined my 
photographs and notes. 


The Tang-tse rock ıs a large cubical mass of Ladak Granite, the surfaces of which 
are covered with a rich brown desert patina. In places, this patina has flaked away 
and no new patination appears to be taking place. In some parts of Indian Tibet, no- 
ticeably between Chushol and Pangur Tso, all the granite boulders give an appear- 
ance of having lost their patina; it must, however, be admitted that the most intense 
patina is found at the bottom of valleys, in closest proximity to whatever sources of 
water may have existed under the conditions accompanying its formation, so that 
such unpatinated rocks may never have had patination. The rock at Tang-tse is en- 
graved on three faces. @n the west face, there is a short Tokharian inscription, read 
by Professor Silvain Levi as "tane wewimarusasi” the meaning of which is prob- 
lematic. Below it, less deeply incised, and so apparently, though not actually, 
somewhat patinated, is a single Chinese character. At the end of the Tokharian in- 
scription is a large cross patée.? 


Hutchinson noted the problematic nature of the Tocharian inscription. Being 
presented in a journal devoted to the natural rather than the historical sciences, 
it attracted relatively little attention from church historians or historians of Cen- 
tral Asia. Indeed, no photograph of it appeared in print until 1983 when Geza 
Uray published Hutchinson's photo." There will be more to say about this 
Tocharian inscription later. 


Before turning to the variety of inscriptions, though, let us complete our review 
of geographical notices with a look at Major General Jagjit Singh’s 1961 jour- 
ney across the difficult Kay La Pass from Shakti to Tangtse as recounted in his 
memoirs. So treacherous did this journey prove to be that Singh dubbed it “The 
Key-La Folly”: 
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Two routes led to Tangtse from Shakti, one via the Chang-La and the other via the 
Key-La. @f the two, the latter was the shorter route. When I mentioned this to my 
host, he strongly advised me to take the Chang-La route and not the latter. He had 
known of even the locals avoiding this route, he added. But in a spirit of uncalled 
for bravado, I did not accept his advice and at about 16 a.m. set out for Key-La. 


The initial going from Shakti was fairly reasonable. Then commenced the steep 
climb for the pass over 5056 meters high. The last lap meant walking almost at a 
snail pace. Even the sturdy pony and its owner halted, now and then, for breath. 
Taking a compass bearing and plotting it on my map, on finally reaching the top, 
well past mid-day, I roughly arrived at the general direction that I was to follow; 
there being no track, as such, to Tangtse. Further, looking down the hill I realised 
that it also meant walking over huge boulders of solid rock, for a few hundred me- 
tersto start with. Hae I slipped moving down on one of them, I would have injured 
a limb or leg and thus would have headed fast to the military hospital at Leh, rather 
than to Hot Springs. The worst was yet to come. As dusk descended, it became 
even difficult to keep the nght direction. Regrettably, I realised that my torch cells 
were weak, and it was with great difficulty that I was able to follow the foot-steps 
of wild yaks that apparently often took the Key-La route for Tangtse and beyond. 
In short, I reached my destination at about 8 p.m., after foot slogging for nearly 16 
hours non-stop! Luckily, the Muslim Goba of Tangtse turned out to be a fine host, 
as the one at Shakti. He offered me a couple of pegs of rum and then a tasty prepa- 
ration of goat meat. For my onward journey, next moming, he had also arranged 
two ponies, a riding pony, and a load carrying pony along with their owners to take 
me up to Phobrang, where the Gorkhas had a Platoon post. 


Summarizing the information from the various travel accounts, an attractive 
picture of Tangtse emerges. A village somewhat difficult of access yet welcom- 
ing to travelers. A village with sparse resources, yet with connections enough 
to the surrounding region to enable the gathering of supplies without undue 
difficulty. A village with horses, sheep, goats, yaks, grain and peas and water 
and fish. An abundance of garden vegetables is not to be expected at high alti- 
tudes. Given the dietary scruples of some Tibetans fish may have been off the 
menu for local residents as well, but the fish stock may have been taken ad- 


vantage of by travelers. Returning to a point made earlier, we can imagine trav- 


elers at Tangtse in the middle ages gathering supplies, waiting for good weather, 
bargaining with local residents, and perhaps carving names and a few other 
particulars on a boulder near the outskirts of town. 


?5 SINGH 2006, 95-97. 
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II. Summary of Inscriptions 


What then of the inscriptions themselves? We have them in Sogdian, Arabic, 
Tibetan, Sharada script, Tocharian and evidently Chinese. To the extent that 
they have religious content at all, some of the Sogdian inscriptions may be 
Buddhist or monotheistic. 


Nicholas Sims-Williams lists the Sogdian inscriptions and offers a rather full 
discussion. Rohit Vohra (following Wemer Sundermann) offers a briefer sum- 
mary of the contents. The list here follows the reading of Sims-Williams:”° 


1.. Bz-’w, or yz-w , = “increase” 

2.. srö pr 'ów 100 ds pr(’S)ym c’ytr’ sm’rknöc < Smny> nwS-prn "st (’z-y-)’nt 
kw twp(‘y)t x’y’n s’r, = “In the year 210, (we), Caitra of Samarkand, together 
with the monk Noshfarn, (were?) sent (as) messenger(s) to the @aghan of Tibet” 
[[year 210 = possibly 841/2 CE]] 

3.. xt(w)z-tv, = “son of a judge" (personal name) 

4.. sr’w§[’r](t)y-"n, = “favor of Srosh-art" (personal name) 

5.. wry trx’n pr Pyy (n)’m ’’yt’ym, = (D, Uri Tarkhan, have come in the name of 
God” 

6.. trx’n, = Tarkhan (personal name or title) 

7.. BS’ wn, = (personal name?) 

8.. wry trx’n, “Uri Tarkhan” (personal name) 

9."A[? — | (mw(y)[eln z&k €) Bz-["]w (2) kwp (2) - - - hd (7), = (no 
continuous reading is possible; letters partially obliterated) 

10.. pw ’yn’y (?) eny (?) pr Pyy n(m), =“... this (?) in the name of God” 

11.. (c’)ytr’ (?), = “Caitra”’? (personal name) 

12.. (illegible), Vohra says it was earlier read by Sims-Williams as [swy6] 

13.. Pyy - - - - (9) wyt’w <z’tk> (?) pwtyprn, = *(the) son (?) of Witaw, (grand- 
son?) of Putti-farn” 

14.. (illegible) 


Sims-Williams indicates that Sogdian 1 can appropriately be described as Chris- 
tian since it appears to be aligned with one of the crosses. He also indicates that 
Sogdian 2 is apparently Buddhist and that Sogdian 4 could be Manichaean. 
Sogdian 11 gives a Buddhist name as apparently does Sogdian 13. Vohra fol- 
lows Sims-Williams in the interpretations of Sogdian 1, 2, and 4, and raises no 
objection to his interpretations of 11 and 13. 


In his 1993 article Sims-Williams indicates that Sogdian 5 is monotheistic, and 
Vohra would further limit this to Christian or Jewish since the inscription does 
not use the Arabic formula “bismillah.” 6n Vohra’s interpretation, Sogdian 10 


?* SIMS-WILLIAMS 1993, 151-63 & plates 1-16. V@HRA 1992, 920-29. Sundermann’s read- 
ings sometimes vary slightly from those of Sims-Williams. 
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could also be Christian or Jewish. In more recent correspondence, Sims- 
Williams notes that because the word order of the Sogdian “pr yy n’m”, (liter- 
ally “in God’s name”) does not align with the Arabic word order of “bismillah” 
(literally, “in the name of God"), and because we know of Christian communi- 
ties who habitually wrote in Sogdian, the phrase in inscriptions 5 and 10 is like- 
ly to have been Christian. At the same time, he points out that a letter in Sogdi- 
an sent by the Arab Amir Abd al-Rahman b. Subh contains the phrase “pr n’m 
Pyy” (following the Arabic word order of the “bismillah” formula), so one can- 
not rule out the possibility that Sogdian 5 and 10 at Tangtse were written by a 
Muslim." It seems best to describe Sogdian 5 and Sogdian 10 as simply mono- 
theistic in character. 


Sylvain Levi read the Tocharian inscription as “tane wewimarusası”, but 
Hutchinson says the translation would be problematic. The photo Hutchinson 
provided to Uray is clear enough. Upon being consulted by the present writer, 
Douglas @. Adams, author of a dictionary of Tocharian B, offered his opinion. 
His reading is “tane werwimar iyatsi,” which he suggests might mean, “@h that 
I might here/now be hastening on [my] travels.’’* Adams suggests a date in the 
seventh century. A less poetic reading of the text might be, “Here I am, how I 
yearn to travel [on].” Either rendering would fit the setting of the Tangtse boul- 
ders as a place where travelers carved occasional notes to mark their passing, 
though the wording gives no clue as to whether the symbol immediately to the 
right is to be interpreted as a cross or as something else. To my eye, the lightly 
incised Chinese character underneath could be J&, “zhong,” meaning “faithful, 
loyal, devoted, honest.””” Whether this character should be read in connection 
with the Tocharian is hard to say. 


The eight Arabic inscriptions (plus one other photographed but not discussed) 
published by Vohra [in translation but without transcription] are evidently Mus- 
lim, as the names and the subject matter seem to indicate:” 


(1) we remembered... Ziyad, client of Hamid al-Basri (or al-Nasri) — 
Cross & Tamgha adjacent 


” Email from Nicholas Sims-Williams, dated 25 June 2013, citing SIMS-WILLIAMS and 
HAMILTON, and YAKUB®@VICH. 

?* ADAMS 2013. Gn “rane,” meaning “here,” see ADAMS 1999, 278. 6n the root “warw,” the 

passive optative form of which means something like “urge one's self,” “long for”, or “seek 

after," see ADAMS 2013, with reference to MALZAHN 2010, 869-70. 6n “iyatsi,” the infin- 

itive form of “iya” (in tum derived from 7") meaning “to travel,” see ADAMS 1999, 60 & 66. 

Kurt Queller of the University of Idaho independently reached the same conclusion; email 

from Douglas Q. Adams, 15 May 2013. 

?* V@HRA 1995, 419-29 & plates 1-13. Vohra relied upon the readings of Professor Werner 
Diem of Cologne. I thank Professor David Thomas of the University of Birmingham for re- 
viewing this Arabic material and finding Diem and Vohra’s readings to be plausible; email 
from David Thomas, 18 June 2013. 
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(2) [legible] 

(3) Nasr ibn Salih, Abu Mansur, I/we recollected Muslim 
(4) [Unclear] 

(5) Bi-smi llahi (In the name of God), Hamid hamid, Allah 
(6) Abū Layt 

(T) Šabr/Šibr that 

(8) Zakarīya ibn @āsim , or “we remembered ibn @asim” 
(9) [No transcription or translation offered] 


In a related article, Vohra mentioned two inscriptions in Sharada script, a vari- 
ant of Brahmi script once common in Kashmir, as well as a variety of tamgas, 
marks of identification or ownership?! @nly the longer of the two Sharada 
inscriptions is legible. Lore Sander’s transcription and translation of it, totaling 
seven lines inside the outline of a stupa, is as follows: 


(1) ye tharmä he[tu]prabhava hetu hetus-tesyam--s-tathaga ta-[ya]/ 
tesylälm ca yo nirotha(m) evamvadi mahasravana // deyatharmo-yam 
mahasra[tho] upasaka.. i[da m] ascala[pati] + sumanasürasya. = “@f all 
phenomena sprung from a cause the Tathagata has told about their cause 
and about their destruction. In such a way the great Sramana has spoken. 
This is a religious gift, the deep reverence of a lay follower. This is for 
Ascalapati Sumanasira.”’ 

(2) [Inscription illegible] 


Vohra also notes eight Tibetan inscriptions," many with standard Tibetan Bud- 


dhist formulae, and provides a partial transcription and translation of one old 
four-line inscription in Tibetan: 


Line | Gus Gus = reverence 

L 

Line |... mma nog can mo rtse ba rtse = pinnacle, sum- 
2 mit 


Line | Pho na ‘di rnams kyi Iha pho na = messenger’ 

3 lha = deity 
..lnaskyon ‘onno ‘on no = arrive 

4 


The Tibetan inscription would apparently be Buddhist. 


31 VOHRA 1999, 279-303. 
32 SANDER 1994. 
33 V@HRA 1999, 279-303. 
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III. The Cross Motif 

Travelers then, all from many lands and backgrounds, but what is to be made of 
the crosses? Cross motifs of varying design are among many designs found 
carved alongside rivers and pathways in the region," and so need not always be 
understood as Christian. The crosses at Tangtse do have fairly distinctive shapes, 
and they are found there in association with different languages. Gne appears to 
be in close connection to a Sogdian inscription that may mean “peace.” @ne is 
physically close to an inscription in Arabic though at a right angle to it, and 
should thus perhaps be taken as independent of the Arabic. Some of the crosses 
do not seem to be associated with any wording. @ne cross is immediately beside 
a Tocharian inscription. This last inscription, the one first noted by Hutchinson, 
is intriguing. If Sims-Williams is right about inscription 1 (in alignment with 
one of the crosses) being possibly Christian and about inscription 5 (without a 
cross) being monotheistic, what does Hutchinson’s Tocharian inscription signi- 
fy? The Tocharian inscription represents Tocharian B, that is, Kuchean. A 
great number of the surviving documents in Tocharian relate to Buddhism, but 
can the cross be taken as a Christian symbol here? If so, then at least one To- 
charian speaker had acquaintance with Christianity. 


The crosses have visual similarities with some Central Asian inscriptions and 
with examples known from South India and the Gulf region.” The cross with- 
out the floral base found beside the Tocharian inscription at Tangtse and the 
central cross on the main face of the boulder are similar to Christian tombstones 
from a later period at Issyk Kul exhibited by the Musee Guimet” and to some 
of the photographs published by Chwolson" and by Klein.** The two Tangtse 
crosses flanking the central cross on the main face of the boulder have floral or 
leaved bases and are generally similar to examples known from South India in 
about the eighth century at Mylapore and at the Valliapally Church in 
Kottayam,” as well as at Kaduthurtti. Gne difference here is that the Tangtse 
crosses lack the motif of the descending dove found on the South Indian exam- 


* NEELIS 2011, 268-78. I thank Max Deeg for pointing me toward this work. 

For a first attempt at devising a typology for crosses in the Church of the East, see DAU- 

VILLIER 1956. More recently, see PARRY 1996. 

3® NAU 1913, 25, no.16606. Nau's sketch does not give much detail, modem photographs are 
better. See also the sketch of another stone on 22, no.16601. 

7 CHWOLSeN 1890, especially 32, no.99.1 (136), with accompanying photo on Tafel II, upper 
left, and 71, no.41 (3), with accompanying photo on Tafel III, center left. 

** KLEIN 2000, 158, Grabstein 1, and Abb. 31. 

°° WINCK WORTH 1929, 237-244, especially 241. GILLMAN and KLIMKEIT 1999, plates 10 
& 11. For interpretation and background, see the studies cited in MUNDADAN 2001, 77-78, 
103, 411, 422-24. For a history of attempts to read the inscription surrounding the Mylapore 
cross, see GIGN@UX 1995, 411-422. Most recently, CERETI, @LIVIERI, and 
VAZUTHANAPALLY 2002, 285-310. For broader discussion, see FRANZMANN, GARD- 
NER, and PARRY 2012, 215-42, especially 237-40. Also, ANTH@NY 2010. 
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ples.“ Close parallels to the Tangtse crosses with floral or leaved base are found 
in Seventh Century cross designs at Failaka in present-day Kuwait, Jubail in 
Arabia, Sir Bani Yas in present-day U.A.E., Kharg in present-day Iran, and 
Merv in present day Turkmenistan." @f these, the closest parallel is with the 
cross at Failaka. To this group we should now also add the cross at Anuradha- 
pura in Sri Lanka from about the same time period." The Tangtse crosses are 
also strikingly similar to some of the cross motifs on inscriptions known later 
from @uanzhou and published by Wu Wenliang and Wu Youxiong, notably 
B21, B42, B44, B45." A cross drawn on the back of a Syriac document found 
at Turfan (9" to 13" centuries) should also be considered for comparison." 


Not all crosses found in the region are similar to the ones at Tangtse. Vohra 
reported that some crosses had been discovered by Klimkeit at a monastery in 
Alchi and on boulders along the Hunza river in Gilgit.“ Alchi is on the Indus 
River about 70km downstream from Leh. Closer examination of Klimkeit’s 
images from the monastery shows no similarity between those crosses and the 
ones from Tangtse.*° Abbildung 1 (p. 359) has been thought to show a Mani- 
chaean or Buddhist cross of light as has Abbildung 4 (p.375), though these have 
been more recently interpreted as being symbols of lotus gardens." Abbildung 
6 (p.383) simply shows cross shapes as representing the masts of ships. As for 
the Gilgit crosses, in the Hunza Valley more than 400km farther away to the 
Northwest, Klimkeit does not finally attribute any Christian significance to 
them." Instead, he sees them as simple symbols of magic or power placed near 
a ford in the river. In fact, these Gilgit crosses somewhat resemble the cross- 
shaped decorations in Tibetan manuscripts published by Geza Uray.” To my 
mind, the crosses at Hunza and in the Tibetan manuscripts are tvpologically 


^ BUTLER 1969, Amo Lehmann, notes the feature of the dove descending upon the top of the 
South Indian crosses. BUTLER 1970, notes an example of the descending dove mowf from 
Ravenna and from St. Jolm Lateran. Given the Pahlavi inscriptton surrounding the South Indi- 
an crosses, one wonders if there are any crosses with descending dove mowf to be found in 
Mesopotamia or Persia. 

“| BERNARD, CALL@T, and SALLES 1991. LANGFELDT 1994. KING 1997. GHIRSHMAN 
1960. STEVE 2003, plates 9 & 10. HERRMANN 1998. 

^? MIHINDUKULASURIYA 2011. 

5 WU and WU 2005, items B21, B42, B44, B45. 

^ Turfan SyrHT 99. I thank Erica C. D. Hunter for the reference. 

? V@HRA 1992, 921. 

“ KLIMKEIT 1979b, 357-399. 

In an email dated 18 June 2013 Sam Lieu notes that Neil Howard has identifed the “cross of 

light” as a symbolic depiction of a lotus garden or lily pond. The lotus is of course a classic 

Buddhist image. LIEU 1992, 252-54, has a more traditional interpretation of the paintings at 

Alchi. 

“ KLIMKEIT 1979a, original pagination 103-104 & Abb. 1 & Abb. 2. 

^ URAY 1983, plate XVILB (Pelliot tibétain 1676) and plate XVIII (Pelliot tibétain 1182). 
Photographs also available at the website of the INTERNATI@NAL DUNHUANG PR®@- 
JECT: 
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different from those found at Tangtse. With Klimkeit, I see no particular reason 
to attribute Christian significance to them. The cross-shaped decorations on tiles 
from Taxila and a small cross from Sirkap would appear to fall into the same 
uncertain category. 0 


IV. Conclusions 

It is certain that not every cross found in Central Asia is Christian. However, 
given the geographical setting of Tangtse, with access to East, West, North, and 
South, and seeing the visual similarities with crosses found on Syriac tomb- 
stones in the region of Lake Balkash and in Quanzhou and with crosses found in 
the Gulf region and in some South Indian churches, perhaps the Tangtse crosses 
are not as far out of place as they might first appear. If we take note of Patri- 
arch Timothy I’s interest in opening up missions among the Tibetans in the late 
Eighth Century, the case for Christian influence could perhaps be made strong- 
er.’ Francke initially suggested that the crosses at Tangtse be understood as a 
powerful symbol that can be used for blessing and protection, but they may 
have a deeper significance. The three large crosses inscribed boldly on the 
main face of the first boulder certainly seem to be more than simple marks of 
identification or ownership, and they may well represent something more than a 
generalized desire for blessing and protection as well. Within the Church of the 
East carving or marking the sign of the cross on a building or surface is under- 
stood as invoking the grace of Christ on that place.” 


Without suggesting the presence of a settled community of Christians at Tang- 
tse, the crosses can be viewed within the larger context of travelers’ marks 
along the road, either as a general petition for success and protection on the 
journey, or more specifically within a Christian context as an invocation of 
Christ’s blessing. All the same, the uncertainty of the inscribed texts and the 
variety of languages in close connection to most of the crosses at Tangtse sug- 
gests that final judgment on their significance should be cautious. 


?* For Taxila, see GILLMAN and KLIMKEIT 1999, 329, n.19, also Plate 30. A photograph and 
critique of the Sirkap cross may be found at RASHID 2013. For a cautionary note on these 
finds, see RO@NEY 1984 & 2007. 

Timothy’s letter XLI to the monks of the monastery of Mar Maron, mentions the recitation of 
the Trisagion hymn among Indians, Chinese, Tibetans, and Turks, see, BIDAWID 1956, 33, & 
117. Likewise, Timothy’s letter XLVII to Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam, mentions his plans 
to ordain a bishop for Tibet among other places; see Ibid., 36-37, 71, 85; also BRAUN 1901, 
299-313, esp.308-311. English text of Letter XLVII in BR@CK 1997, 245-51. 

This line of interpretation, prompted by a question from Max Deeg, was further explicated for 
me by Mar Awa Royel at the Fourth Salzburg Conference on the Church of the East. 
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Plate 3. The Tocbarian kestpton onthe Weetface of the boulder (after Ure, 1993). 
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CeMMEMOGRATING THE SAINTS AT TURFAN! 


Erica C. D. HUNTER 
School of @riental and African Studies, UK 


Between 1904 and 1907 the Second and Third German Turfan Expeditions dis- 
covered over five hundred Syriac manuscript fragments at the monastery site of 
Bulayiq at Turfan. These were brought back to Berlin where they are currently 
housed in various repositories.” Many of the fragments appear to come from the 
Hudrä, the principal liturgical book of the Church of the East.” Whilst most 
exemplars are just a folio or part of a folio, MIK III/45 consists of 61 folios. 
Regrettably, it is incomplete and lacks a colophon. Its actual title is unknown, 
but on the basis of the quire pattem of 14-16 leaves, MIK III/45 might have 
originally run to some 200+ folios. Cross-references indicate that the complete 
manuscript appears to have covered the daily offices and Eucharist for the entire 
liturgical year. A wealth of information on the commemoration of the saints in 
the liturgy of the Church of the East at Turfan can be gleaned from MIK III/45 
fol. la-21a: Offices for the Rogation, consisting of six Fridays (fol. 1-7r) and 
Offices of the Saints (fol. 7r-21v). Dated between 77land 884, on the basis of 
C14 tests, MIK III/45 is thus a major addition to the relative paucity of liturgical 
materials that can be reliably allocated to the first millennium.’ This paper uses 
MIK III/45 and a selection of Syriac fragments, to focus on the commemoration 
in the liturgy of various saints, both male and female. Their commemorations 


The author is grateful to the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin-Preussicher Kulturbesitz for access and 
permission to reproduce images of the relevant fragments. All images are copyright Depositum 
der Berlin Brandenburgischer Akademie der Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
— Preussischer Kulturbesitz, @rientabteihing. Low resolution images of the Syr HT signature 
numbers are available on the Internawonal Dunhuang Project website (http:id.bl.uk/ enter the 
signature number in the search box). She also thanks Dr. J.F. Coakley for discussion and ad- 
vice about various points. 

For fiuther details about these expeditions see LE C@Q 1928. The manuscript repositories in 
Berlin are: the Staatsbibliothek (Potsdamer Platz), the Museum für Asiatische Kunst in 
Dahlem, The Turfanforschımg, which is in the headquarters of the BBAW (Berlin- 
Brandenburg Akademie der Wissenschaften) in Jaeger Strasse. 

MAC®@MBER 1970, 120. Hudra “cycle”, a term that came into usage in the tenth century, 
post-dates MIK III/45. Whilst the manuscript identifies itself as a Fengitha “volume”, Hudra 
has been used throughout this chapter, to avoid confusion with the term Pengitho “volume” 
that became synonymous with the West Synan tradition. 

For a survey of the materials that date from the 1* millennium, see BR@CK 2004, 9-54 and in 
parkcular, his comment on. p. 11: “the paucity of East Syriac liturgical texts that definitely 
date from the first millennium renders every scrap of evidence all the more valuable”. 
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embedded the Church of the East within the martyrological and ascetical strata 
of the early Church, but simultaneously attest the memory and cult of saints as 
an integral part of the liturgy and life at Turfan. 


Commemorating Mart Shir, Mar BarShabba and Zarvandokht 
(MIK III/45 fol. 7r-13r) 


The Orders of service observed on weeks of the feasts of saints. Offices of the 
Saints [MIK III/45 fol. 7r-21r] commences with the commemoration of Mart 
Shir, Mar BarShabba and Zarvandokht. As such, it highlights the Church of the 
East’s robust Central Asian heritage that was transmitted to Turfan. Mart Shir’s 
role, as the evangelist who introduced Christianity to Marv is designated by the 
rubric lemma: erota ur pies Pha Aw “First, in the week of 
Mart Shir the evangelist” (fol. 7r 11 13-14) that introduces the commemoration 
of the three saints during the ‘onyata (anthems/hymns) of the Evening office 
which took place on the eve of their commemorative festival. 


The liturgy extols the achievements of the trio in bringing Christianity to Marv 
in touching and sensitive imagery, likening the three saints to an eagle and two 
doves: 

Fol. 12r 113-6 

rads .0muMa omo aas aasi mha3 

uaia uiro Marin min ota giam 

Mx aia oi» ayai Whar mas bä haa 

fu mua 

In the power of Jesus they went out and came, the three of them. They gave His 


gospel to Marv. The eagle Bar Shabba, and Shir and Zarvandokht, the doves. 
Thenest <is> the church in Marv. The chicks <are> the baptized who sing. 


The ornithological metaphor is extended to the church and community that they 

established at Marv, likening it to a nest where fledglings were raised. The im- 

agery is expressive, but specific mention is made of their place of origin, ı.e. 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the twin-city capital of the Sassanid Empire: 

Fol. 11v 1.26-fol. 12r 1.1 

De aha awia Min awa bä edid 

‚naadms Mia oom aaa MACC. alo 

Mina mriazh „II m^ aia avisa asi rod on 
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Two doves and one eagle flew and came <from> Seleucia and @tesiphon; they 
made a nest in the branches of the cross. The chicks grew, and flew who were 
singing praises of the Lord. 


@vert references are made to the royal status of Mart Shir employing graphic 
imagery and contrasting her eschewal of a life of material privilege for greater 
rewards: 
Fol. 13v 111-15 
Nas mU aw halo ur DELTES 
lo hasia miara nad haara ham 
Moma aoaia nhl busan eune 
ena ie gm b ai mao anra 
allai mis hida 
Blessed @ucen Shir went out from the palace and left her diadem and honoured 
state. And she loved the heavenly king. She believed the word of her Saviour, 


“Whoever leaves his property I will reward a hundredfold and he will inherit 
eternal life”. 


The eulogies of her martyrdom that deliberately liken her with Christ at his 

crucifixion, also manifest Mart Shir’s royal connections: 
Fol. 12v 111-18 

sai An 3 mls ama mA ane m 

ur halni mein Wo mw ian 

ulën viaaa mug arw Mai eaaa 

ris als Liana idma biaa 

unar wian Woks haiti ads 

esai hs am. c5 hala dus 

Ming ela hahen ‚no 

How glorious is the diadem and beautiful the crown that the Holy Spirit has 

plaited and puts on the head of @ucen Shir. And how much her noble soul re- 

joices with the band of apostles and priests and martyrs and confessors. In place 


of the bed of kings that she has forsaken (?), she sits on a splendid throne in the 
kingdom at the right hand of the bridegroom of high heaven, at that feast that 
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does not pass away. 


The liturgical excerpts are an invaluable source of information, as no hagiog- 
raphy of Mart Shir has survived. She is, however, mentioned in several frag- 
ments of the Life of Bar Shabba that were found at Turfan; two in Christian 
Sogdian,’ and a bifolium in Syriac. In Sebastian Brock’s opinion these texts 
represent a considerably fuller form of the tenth century Arabic Chronicle of 
Seert narrative about Mar BarShabba that names Mart Shir as the erstwhile sis- 
ter-wife of the Sassanid monarch Shapur. The Chronicle of Seert narrates how 
the queen Sirrän (Shiraran) was tormented by a demon but none of the profes- 
sionals who were summoned could effect a cure; a vignette that has overtones 
of Daniel V:7-12. Having a dream on two consecutive nights that she would be 
healed if she became a Christian, the queen requested that Mar BarShabba who 
was in the royal capital, Seleucia-Ctesiphon, should attend her. Upon her bap- 
tism the demon departed Mart Shir, but her conversion, which contravened the 
norms governing the royal Zoroastrian household, enraged her husband who 
demanded that she worship the sun or be killed. Fortunately, he relented and 
gave his sister-wife to the Marzban of Merv who was given permission to marry 
her, but was also instructed to keep her from ‘bad company’ i.e. the Christians. 


Exiled to Merv, Mart Shir became the first preacher of Christianity, apparently 
with some success amongst the local inhabitants whom the Chronicle of Seert 
specified as being of Greek origin, having come with Alexander’s conquest.’ 
Mart Shir also oversaw the building of a church, which she may have endowed 
with her own funds, but “not knowing what plan to give it, the architects fol- 
lowed the model of the royal palace, even giving it the name “Ktesiphon”.* 
Mart Shir as the ‘bringer of Christianity to Marv’ may have marked the first 
stage of conversion process, i.e. a royal personage accepting Christianity and 
passing it on to the populace. However, despite her royal status, Mart Shir could 
not effect the organization of the church for such tasks could have only fall 
within the remit of a bishop. It is for this reason that as the Chronicle of Seert 
notes, Mart Shir, prior to her departure from the Sassanian capital, took the pre- 
caution to have Mar BarShabba consecrated as a bishop by his fellow-bishops. 


The second stage, detailing the organization of the church at Merv, is embedded 
in an episode that seems out of keeping with the overall tenor of the Chronicle 
of Seert. When Mart Shir had a son by the Marzban, she wrote this news back to 
Shapur but also asked him to send Mar BarShabba since her erstwhile illness 


° SIMS WILLIAMS 2012, 76-77 for E24/7-11. BR@CK 1995, 190 notes that the Christian 
Sogdian texts are close renderings of the Syriac version, which probably provided the Vorlage. 
See also BR@CK 2011, 259-260 for the stemma of the life of Mar BarShabba. 

* For the Syriac hagiography, SyrHT 45-46 (T II B 9 no.3) see POL@TSKY 1934, 559-64. 

7 BROCK 1995, 192 andn.7. See SCHER & DIB 1910, 254, also SACHAU 1918, 399-409. 

* BROCK 1995, 193. 
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had returned. It is interesting that, despite Shapur’s wrath against his sister-wife, 
which cuhninated in her banishment to the furthest outpost of his vast empire, 
Mar BarShabba’s activities do not appear to have been constrained. He duly 
arrived at Merv with “priests, deacons, liturgical books and ornaments"? a pro- 
cess that was undoubtedly repeated when the monastery at Turfan was estab- 
lished. Arriving at the city, he set about consecrating the altar of the church 
endowed by Mart Shir and also consecrated new churches to meet the demand 
of the growing numbers who were being baptized into the faith throughout 
Khorasan." At this point, it appears that Mar BarShabba established some type 
of church organization at Merv and possibly also cemented official links with 
the patriarchate in the Sassanid capital. Reputed to be the first bishop of Merv 
and traditionally credited as the founder of the Christian church in Central Asia, 
presumably it was in this capacity that Mar BarShabba’s fame spread to 
Turfan."* 


In contrast to Mart Shir and Mar BarShabba, the person of Zarvandokht “daugh- 
ter of Zarvan” remains enigmatic. Her Middle Persian name reveals her Zoroas- 
trian origins." However, as the Syriac onomastica on the eighth century Xi'an 
Fu stele attest, Christians did continue to sport names with distinct Persian ety- 
mologies, even after conversion." Her Persian-Zoroastrian background is pos- 
sibly corroborated by an Armenian source which names a certain Zrovandavt as 
the daughter of Shapur II and wife of the Armenian king Kosrow IIL'* The 
Chronicle of Seert mentions a woman named Zarndoukht as the daughter of 
Khosken, the aspahid (governor) of Khurasan who married, on the order of 
Shapur, his sister." She was the daughter of Sir(arán) and, like her husband, 
was sympathetic to Christians. However, the Chronicle of Seert states that 
Zarndoukht was not herself a Christian but is explicitly cited as being Zoroastri- 
an, as was her father. Whether the woman in the Armenian source and the 
Chronicle of Seert relate to the same Zarvandokht as MIK III/45 is difficult to 
discern, but from her inclusion in the commemorative liturgy she must have 
been a Christian. In MIK IIII/45, no reference is made to Zarvandokht’s es- 


* BROCK 1995, 193. 

* For the spread of Christianity in Khorasan and Central Asia see HUNTER 1992, 362-8; 
HUNTER 1996, 129-42 and the important article by FIEY1979. 

1! BR@CK 1995, 200 points out that in the Syrian @rthodox Life of the saint, Mar BarShabba is 
elevated to the status of a metropolitan, but this is clearly incorrect given that the signatories 
from Merv at the synods held in 424, 486 and 497 all designated themselves as bishops. SIMS 
WILLIAMS 1988, 823 has described this legend as a “pious fiction woven around his name as 
a result of local patriotism”. 

' See JULLIEN er. al. 2009, 151-2. 

13 See HUNTER, 2010, 357-69; also HUNTER 2009, 80-1. For Christian-Zoroastrian interaction 
in 6* century Mesopotamia, see JULLIEN 2015, 175-193. 

14 JUSTI 1895 lists the name referring to the name in Faustus Byz. 6.1 (261, 23). 

5 BROCK 1995, 193. 

'* SCHER & DIB 1910, 258. 
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chewal of royal privilege and luxury, although one may assume that her social 
standing and life-style was similar to that of Mart Shir, with whom she is al- 
ways mentioned in conjunction. Despite their differences, what the three 
sources do intimate is that a woman called Zarvandokht had aristocratic or royal 
connections to the Sassanid court; possibly she was a lady-in-waiting to the 
queen. 


MIK IIV/45 clearly acknowledges the prowess of Mar BarShabba, Mart Shir and 
Zarvandokht in embedding Christianity amongst the people of Merv and calls 
upon the protection of their prayers: 


Fol. 12v 1124-27 
uro Marin jim baL w aan mms 
anaa hiama am anlar aono 
nhuwa m^ „ual, ce» a 
reas c Mo S „onh mor womhal e 


The just who have been victorious in the struggle, Mar BarShabba and Shir and 
Zarvandokht who laboured in your gospel and turned nations from error to the 
truth of their faith — let their prayer be a bulwark to us and it may keep us from 
the Evil @ne. 


Furthermore, a reference that occurs in the morning service for the week com- 
memorating Mart Shir, viz: am a vénámols, 3 v€basas. “the ‘onyata of 
the shrine in its order” (fol. 7b 1.12) might intimate a reliquaryrelics of the erst- 
while evangelist queen." 


Commemorating Mar Cyriacus and Julitta(SyrHT 140) 


Pope Gelasius declared the martyrdoms of Julitta and her son Mar Cyriacus to 
be spurious in the decree which he issued in 495/6, but the stories of the grue- 
some deaths of the mother and her infant son, who purportedly received their 
crowns at Tarsus in 304, had become deeply embedded in the Christian oiku- 
mene. Their hagiographies were translated into a bevy of languages, including 
Sogdian. No Syriac Passio has been found at Turfan, but the memory of Mar 
Cyriacus and Julitta is commemorated in several liturgical fragments, the most 
notable being SyrHT 140. SyrHT 140 is a single leaf, measuring 15.0 x 11.6 
cm, with 16 or 17 lines per side.'” The upper and lower margins of the leaf have 


U PAYNE SMITH 1903, 70 defines this Greek loanword in Syriac as “a case, money-box, coffin, 
esp. a case wherein the remains of saints were preserved, æ shrine, a reliquar y". 

?* See SIMS-WILLIAMS 2013, 235-9. 

1? Fora full description of SyrHT 140, see HUNTER & DICKENS 2014, 151-2. 
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been lost, as has one of the side margins. The sporadically punctuated text has 
been written in a typical East Syriac Estrangela hand. Partial textual parallels to 
the fragment are found in two much later sources: (a) Add. 1980 (University 
Library, Cambridge), fol. 398(a)-408(a), dated to 1723, which William Wright 
described as a Gazzä” and (b) the Darmo edition of the Hudrä, vol. III that was 
compiled largely using manuscripts post 16" century.” 


SyrHT 140, Add 1980 and the Darmo Hudrä are distinguished by many textual 
variants, but the three converge at the point which details the martyrdom of Mar 
Cyriacus: 


SyrHT 140 side (b) 1.3-9°° 
[alam ainge Yhä nalla mian 
[wrna] rami mmo pasian] aan amina 
[ Jehaj ehia aX i» maaari [. cu] geo 
[han m]o1a2 opaha + nlas 33.500 
[ln Ma eran Mona a5 ‚hen‘ shi ao 
[rvalmy viar „onhal. mA Nose maniac imal 
urn cn Aha A 9 


1. 3 in the cauldron which they filled {with} pitch, they heated ... 
1. 4 and they cast Mar Cyriacus the glorious [martyr] ... . 


GO u OV m 4 8 


1. 5 But you shamed his persecutors when the crown of victory was borne ... 
1. 6 Warshipping ... By the chant. RUBRIC ... In the cauldron [of pitch] .. 
1. 7 And whilst it heated, the sons of perdition boasted. But Christ aided 

1. 8 Mar Cyriacus and Julitta. Let their prayer be a bulwark 

1. 9 for us and protect us from the rebellious 


In the Syriac Passio, the pagan priests filled a cauldron with a variety of ingre- 
dients: pitch, nafta, wax, sulfur, resin, copper and iron.” Add. 1980, Darmo 


S] 
e 


WRIGHT 1901, vol I, p. 147 describes the manuscript which was written in “large, clear Nes- 
torian characters” and dated 2034 i.e. 1723 CE, as a Gazzā (‘Treasury’) of canons, hymns and 
prayers for festivals and the conıınemoration of saints according to the use of the Daira ‘Ellaita 
of Mar Gabriel and Mar Abraham at Mosul. 

DARM® 1960-1962, vol. III asrt-hmrt (p. 661-677). 

Grey highlights indicate textual convergence with Add. 1980 and DARM® 1960-1962 vol. III 
asrt-hinrt (p. 661-677). 

? DILLMANN 1887, 340 for references to the Syriac versions of the Passio, which include a 
manuscript in the Vatican which was described by ASSEMANI 1719 vol. 1, p. 607; vol. HI, 1 
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Hodrä and SyrHT 140 all articulate Mar Cyriacus? ‘crowning’ in the cauldron 
of hot pitch, with the Turfan fragment graphically encapsulating the ‘psycholog- 
ical tension’ between martyr and persecutors, viz: 

[halan ells ay a» maaari [. co] marc “you shamed his 
persecutors when the crown of righteousness was borne” (SyrHT 140 side (b), 1. 
5). Unlike the narrative in the Syriac Passio, where Julitta initially baulked 
when she and her son were to be thrown into the cauldron but was bolstered by 
the latter’s words, SyrHT 140 does not explicitly mention her martryrdom.”* 
However, the invocation; œ wipro d [wann iar "omo en 
iois “let their prayer be a bulwark for us and protect us from the rebellious 
ones” (SyrHT 140 side (b), 11. 8-9) upholds Mar Cyriacus and Julitta as martyrs. 


Parallel text which occurs between SyrHT 140 and the gale de- 'onyete sahide 
“Martyrs’ Anthems/Hymns" an early work, mentioning various martyrs, also 
draws attention to the prophylactic capabilities of mother and son.” 


e SyrHT 140, side (a) IL 3-4 referring to David and Saul (I Samuel 18)” 
males man Dah wo Mare] œ mA now oW 
[re JA Nasa Paasiaasin eio adm “you protected David from 
Saul. May you protect the church through the prayer of Mar Cyriacus 
and Julitta" 
e SyrHT 140, side (a) I. 9 — 12 Moses’ striking of the rock to discharge 
water (Exodus 17: 1-7)” 
parame Mars c» máx atin’ [bina] nei xo 
[ pal asiaasimal somit wars dua [rma mal] 
rézin “Moses, the leader of the [Hebrew] made water flow from the 
rock and gave to the ungrateful nation to drink. Likewise may the bones 
of Mar Cyriacus discharge ... for mankind” 


These quotations from the Thirteenth gale for the morning of the first Sunday,” 
have been inserted into the commemoration and function as paradigmgebeten 
that have been adapted specifically to the martyrs’ context. In SyrHT 140, the 
protection offered ‘by grace’ to David in I Samuel 18 has been transferred to the 


p. 19 and another manuscript held by the Royal Asiatic Society in London. WRIGHT 1871, 
vol. II, x describes this manuscript consisting of 188 leaves as “writtenina good, regular, Nes- 
torian hand, with many vowel-points and dated... A. Gr. 1880, A.D. 1569”. He supplies a list- 
ing of contents noting on p. xti the martyrdom of Cyriacus and Julitta (fol. 173a). 

** DILLMANN 1887, 344. 

? In the Darmo Luar, this follows the Psalter. See DARM®@ 1960-1962 vol. I, p. 420 sgq. 

?$ See DARM®@ 1960-1962 vol. I, p. 453,1. 11. 7-8. The author thanks Mr. Steven Ring (Birtning- 
ham) for drawing her attention to this reference. 

27 See DARM®@ 1960-1962 vol. I, p. 453, 1. 11.7-8. 

?* See Qale de-‘Onyata Sahide “Chants of the Martyrs’ Anthems” in DARM®@ 1960-1962 vol. I, 
p. 453 sqq. 
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church. Whereas Moses in Exodus 17: 1-7 releases the life-giving water, in 
SyrHT 140 this role is transferred to the bones of Mar Cyriacus to emanate 
some type of discharge. However, the text is incomplete at this point. 


The protective capacities of Mar Cyriacus and his mother viz rms WV, 
Mizar maani oo [m ea.]wa “protect the nation of [righteousness] from 
the persecutors of truth" (SyrHT 140 side (b) 1111-12) echo the common plea 
mA. I Jan ee q easi ass adu (MIK IIV45 fol. 19r 1.1-2) 
“@ martyrs, ask mercy from the Lord of all upon the world that by your prayers 
we may be protected” (MIK III/ 45 fol. 19v 111-2). These quotations highlight 
the vital and vibrant potency of the martyrs’ prayers in the heart of the liturgy. 
Furthermore, the reference to the life-giving powers of Mar Cyriacus’ bones 
might allude to a reliquary cult at Turfan, as has been suggested re Mart Shir. 
However there is a textual lacuna at this point and SyrHT 140 supplies no fur- 
ther insight into any such commemoration at the monastery. Yet, the remem- 
brance of mother and son does not appear to have been singular to Turfan and 
seems to have been celebrated throughout Central Asia. As late as the 11" cen- 
tury, the renowned Muslim polymath Muhammad al-Birüni, writing about the 
rituals of the Christians at Khwarazm, noted that the commemoration of Mar 
Cyriacus and Julitta took place on 15" Tammuz.” 


Commemorating Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus (MIK III/45 fol. 13a-21b 
and n394) 


The martyrdoms of the Roman soldiers Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus who met 
their deaths in the fourth century at Resafe (Sergiopolis) in eastern Syria were 
internationally renowned and as Elizabeth Key-Fowden has commented, “‘S. 
Sergius evolved into one of eastem Christianity’s greatest defenders ... [iln 
Syria and Mesopotamia"? When and where Mar Sargis’ martyrdom was incor- 
porated into the Syriac liturgy is unknown, but this presumably happened at an 
early date. In these circumstances it is not surprising that the martyrs’ fame 
travelled all the way with the Church of the East to Turfan where their names 
are recalled in several liturgical fragments. 

e SyrHT 155 is an incomplete fragment of 19 lines from the Hudra, pos- 


sibly a commemoration. " Side (b) 1.4-5. [is] .. mamis 
paas ina q«i iw “In the Roman Empire ... [Mar] Sargis and Mar 
Bacchus”. 


2 BIRUNI 1879, 296. Today, the saints’ annual festival falls on 15? July in the calendars of both 
the Church of the East and the Chaldaean Catholic Church. The author thanks The Rev. 
Khoshaba Georges (Ancient Assyrian Church of the East) for this information on the com- 
memoration of the martyrs in the East Syrian tradition. For the Chaldaean breviary, see BE- 
DJAN 1938, vol. 3, p. 482. 

?* KEY-F@WDEN 1999, 28-9. 

3! See description in HUNTER & DICKENS 2014, 172-3. 
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e = SyrHT 258, an upper part of a folio, with appears to be a commemora- 
tion of St. George with a reference to Sargis on side (a) 1.9.” 

e SyrHT 385, a small partial folio (6.4. x 4.1cm), 6 lines, i.e. ‘booklet’ 
size” alludes to the martyrdom on side (a) 1.5-6 .. m enun 
rasa .. Jian maur 22 ima aay io “the Invocation [of Mar] 
Sargis and Mar [Bacchus] ... Christ who the crown? ... and thirst- 
ing/famine?” and on side (a) L 1 a» A,» aeia “who were 
killed because ...”. 

The contents of the fragments are too scant to draw wider conclusions, yet it 1s 
clear that the saints’ memories were upheld at Turfan. 


Perhaps the most important reference to Mar Sargis occurs in MIK IIV45 which 
introduces his commemoration by the rubric lemma râsa s «rar sah 
Eae Paw A demise “Next the week of the blessed Mar Sargis the 
victorious martyr” (fol. 13a 1.24-5). This occurs in the Orders of service ob- 
served on weeks of the feasts of saints. Offices of the Saints [fol. 7r-21r] that 
forms the bulk of the contents of MIK IIV45 [fol. 1a-21a], where it immediately 
follows the aforementioned commemoration of Mart Shir, Mar BarShabba and 
Zarvandokht. The sequence of Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus’ commemoration 
following that of Mar BarShabba also occurs in n.164, a partial folio composed 
of three dislocated fragments from the same folio of the Sogdian gospel lection- 
ary E5 which was written in Syriac script." Its contents consist of a quotation of 
Matthew 25:45-46 being the end of the Gospel for the Commemoration of Bar- 
shabba and Matthew 16:24-17:6 being the beginning of the Gospel for the 
Commemoration of Sargis and Bacchus. The Syriac rubric lemma and the inci- 
pit of Matthew 16:24 are supplied viz: 1. 5-6 ‚ia [,]A, m „au € 
ems €eqaan . “Of Mar Sargis and <Mar> Bacchus. Matthew". The con- 
tents of n164, which is housed in the Turfanforschung, Berlin, are truncated, but 
are immensely valuable in supplying the accompanying Gospel reading. 


The much longer text in MIK III/45 fol. 13v-21r focuses on the martyrdom of 
Mar Sargis (as in the Passio, Mar Bacchus, ‘the chaste’, assumes a secondary, 
incidental role) and provides explicit details of the tortures that he was obliged 
to endure when he was forced to put on shoes spiked on the inside with long 
nails and run before a chariot. 


MIK III/45 Fol. 18v 11.19-22; fol. 19r 11.3-7 


aïo Magma wamiiaaa eelo Warts aim 


* See description in HUNTER & DICKENS 2014, 249-50. 

33 See description in HUNTER & DICKENS 2014, 339-40. 

?* SIMS- WILLIAMS 2012, 41 provides a description and also details of publications of these 
fragments, also corrections to readings. 
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alaz mo gial vann awo aA im nun 
asa Wiis aam oio Camummanci haat 


aion iaem mliwa rea no 

ur iv mw nala ï aaam 
aana au mana Ma mira 
elias ast la mss urn waira 
mmandrsal „cum aria rains = sma 


alla mmaa us our’ ana 


This is the holy festival of the commemoration of the blessed martyrs, the 
excellent Sargis and the chaste Bakos, who in Resafe gained victory; at 
whose endurance the angels marveled. Satan was defeated and his host put 
to shame. Halleluya ... they nailed the feet of the pious Sargis and made 
him run with speed before their chariot. And Christ gave relief to his steps 
and his ankles did not shake from the testings. And he pursued his enemies 
and overpowered them by his endurance ... 


These details echo the Passio of Mar Sargis which was translated from the orig- 
inal Greek composition in the fifth century into a number of languages includ- 
ing Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Arabic.” 


Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus, like Mart Shir, Mar BarShabba, Mar Cyriacus 
and Julitta, were believed to be endowed with prophylactic capacities. The pro- 
tective power released by their bones is explicitly mentioned in n394, a bilin- 
gual service book (with instructions to the priest in Sogdian) that has been de- 
scribed as “Responses of the Dawn Prayer and the Midday Prayer from the 
Common of Saints (recited on Wednesdays)””° which states: 
n394 side (a) 1.6-8 
[pan ,Jima un i ‚im cask 6 
[ pine murs a Ve eu ln 7 


Im) anea ms „za ds 8 


1. 6 to our people. Mar Sargis and Mar [Bacchus] 
1. 7 the power prevails over all, which is released by the bones ... 
1. 8 protects our souls by night and day. 


55 KEY-F@WDEN 1999 8 n.l for a detailed discussion of the Passio of SS. Sergius and Bac- 
chus. 
3° HUNTER & DICKENS 2014, 419. 
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The reference to the bones of Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus might intimate that 
their relics were housed at Turfan. Whether or not this was the case, the passage 
endorses a deep-seated belief in the efficacy of the saints. 


CONCLUSION 


The Turfan material offers exceptional insight into the commemoration of saints 
in the liturgy of the Church of the East that was transmitted to its far-flung dio- 
ceses.” Gf singular importance is MIK III/45 (dated between 771-884 CE) and 
written between 100 to 150 years after the liturgical compilation or arrangement 
of canons for an annual cycle by Patriarch ISo‘yabh III (649-659 CE). @n these 
grounds, MIK III/45 might be considered not only to be faithful to the original 
work, but also as the earliest exemplar of the Hudra predating the tenth century 
Mar ‘Ishaia Hudrä that was formerly kept in the namesake church in Mosul.” 
The complex recension history of the Hudra is still largely undetermined as the 
East Syrian liturgy underwent monumental changes during its transmission 
down the centuries.” However, what MIK III/45, as well as the other Turfan 
fragments clearly show is that the commemoration of various saints in the litur- 
gy transmitted memories, transcending time and place. Key passages indicate a 
degree of textual continuity and conservatism. 


The liturgical commemorations of the saints compensate for the ahnost a com- 
plete absence of Syriac hagiographies from Turfan; only the lives of Mar Bar- 
Shabba and Mar George have been found. Writing about the recording of the 
lives saints of Hira m the Chronicle of Seert and The Book of Chastity, Philip 
Wood has opined: 


Though the focus of these Lives is the north of Iraq, the sense of the 
whole is of the interlinked Christian networks, of birth, education, travel 
and burial, that tied together the former Sasanian Empire from Merv to 
Hira. And this correspondence between the Sasanian Empire and the holy 
men is further underlined by their role as missionaries, converting Kurds 
and Arabs, as well as the Persian origins of many of the monks. To a later 
compiler ... this collection may have preserved a Christianised memory 
of the Sasanian world as a distinctive territory with its own unity, the his- 


7 See BROCK 2004, 3-13. 

?* Regrettably, its whereabouts remains uncertain following the dispersal by Da’esh of the an- 
cient Christian conununities from Mosul in June 2014. However, a digitized copy was made 
by the Hill Museum and Mamiscri pt Library in Collegeville, Minnesota is available and can be 
purchased for a modest fee. 

3? BADGER 1852, vol. II, p. 22 comments that the last revision of the Hudrä according to histor- 
ical notices in the prefaces, was made in 1250 at Deir Alleita. 
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toric land of the Church of the East and of Abrahamic monasticism”.” 


The remembrance of the Sassanid queen, Mart Shir who, together with Mar 
BarShabba, was inextricably associated with the advent of Christianity to Marv 
in the fourth century integrated Turfan within the great missionary expansion 
eastwards of the Church of the East from the Sassanid capital at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon. The commemoration of Mar Cyriacus and his mother Julitta, as well 
as the Roman military saints Mar Sargis and Mar Bacchus embedded the 
Church of the East within the martyrological and ascetical strata of the early 
Church, prior to the fifth century Christological controversies. 


What the Syriac fragments do show is that the memory and cult of saints was an 
integral and rich part of Christian life at Turfan. Details embedded within the 
liturgical commemorations echo the hagiographies (Passio) that received inter- 
national dissemination in Late Antiquity. Whereas the hagiographies were pri- 
marily intended as reading for the monks, the chanted commemorations trans- 
mitted memories of the saints to the laity. The saints’ origins lay in an historical 
milieu, but they transcended time and place. Their prophylactic capacities are 
epitomised in the evocation: ‘let their prayer be a bulwark to us and keep us 
from the Evil @ne’. This oft-repeated refrain, as well as references in n394 and 
SyrHT 140 to the life-giving capacities of their bones, attests the martyrs’ con- 
tinuing potency. Furthermore, MIK III/45's reference to a ‘box’ or ‘reliquary’ in 
the commemoration of Mart Shir, raises the suggestion that relics of this erst- 
while Sassanid queen may have been housed at the monastery. The remains of 
saints, which were often exhumed from their original burial-spots, could be 
transported over huge distances." Whilst we do not know what happened to the 
remains of Mart Shir, perhaps some of her relics were transported from Merv to 
Turfan to be deposited in the monastery at Bulayig; thus consolidating its links 
withthe major metropolitanate of the Church of the East in Central Asia. 
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General Introduction 


This paper is a follow-up to the one I gave at the 2006 Salzburg Confer- 
ence on Christianity in China and Central Asia (published in Hidden 
Treasures and Intercultural Encounters: Studies on East Syriac Chris- 
tianity in China and Central Asia), where I discussed four Syriac grave- 
stones on display at the National Historical Museum of Uzbekistan, in 
Tashkent (hereafter, “the Tashkent Museum")! When Alexei Savchen- 
ko kindly sent me images of the four stones I discussed at that time 
(slides I had taken when I visited the museum in 2003 were unfortunate- 
ly not clear enough to decipher the inscriptions), he also included imag- 
es of seven other stones (which I had not seen in 2003) kept in storage 
at the Tashkent Museum, as well as one stored at Tashkent State Uni- 
versity (now called the National University of Uzbekistan).” In addition 
to these eight stones, he later sent me images of two other stones — one 
kept in Panjıkent, Tajikistan and the other in Ashgabat, Turkmenistan — 
which will also be discussed in this paper. I am most grateful for his 
generous sharing of these images. In addition, I would like to thank Pier 
Giorgio Borbone for sending me helpful information from his database 
of gravestones ın Syriac script from Central Asia and China and Chris- 
topher Atwood for valuable information on names in use during the 
Mongol Empire. 


! DICKENS 2009. My thanks to all those acknowledged below who provided information and 
feedback which has helped to improve this paper in its final published form. I am particularly 
grateful for the very helpful input of Andrew Palmer on various matters related to Syriac 
grammar and orthography. 

After subsequently receiving a copy of Munacsmur, 2013, I discovered that there are two other 
gravestones in the Tashkent Museum which I do not have images of: 1) Inv. Ne 312\5, which is 
very similar in iconography to Gravestone 9 below with the cross and inscription (seemingly 
containing only two words) in relief, and 2) Inv. Ne 312\13, which has a pearl-tupped cross 
similar to Gravestones 2 and 3 with five lines in Syriac script. Unfortumately, I am unable to 
read more than a few words in the images of these gravestones contained in the article. 
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Introduction to the Gravestones 


Much has been written about the Christian gravestone corpus from Central Asia 
and China; for a basic overview, please refer to my aforementioned article in the 
Hidden Treasures volume. Here I will just mention a few salient points about 
these gravestones which form the bulk of extant Christian inscriptions from 
Central Asia and China. Christian gravestones in Syriac script have been found 
in four geographical regions, three of which are currently in China: 1) in and 
around the city of @uanzhou on the south-east coast;' 2) in Inner Mongolia, in 
the former territory of the Öngüt Turks;* and 3) near Almaliq, Xinjiang. The 
fourth location is the “Seven Rivers” (Turkic Yeti Su, Russian Semirechye) re- 
gion of what is now southern Kazakhstan and northern Kyrgyzstan, specifically 
the area around the large lake called Issyk-Köl, “Hot Lake.” With the exception 
of the first stone (and possibly the ninth stone) described below, the gravestones 
discussed in this article probably came from the Semirechye/Yeti Su region.” 


About 610 gravestones were discovered by Russian settlers in Semirechye be- 
ginning in 1885; most of these were published by the Semiticist Daniel Chwol- 
son of St. Petersburg in several articles and monographs (1886-1897).° In all, 
Chwolson published 568 stones dated 1200/01-1344/45 CE, most of which were 
in Syriac (about 30 were Turkic in Syriac script). Shortly after, beginning in 
1902, more gravestones were discovered near the medieval city of Almalie, 
located in the Ili River Valley, just inside the Chinese side of the current border 
separating Kazakhstan and China (roughly 500 km ENE from where the Yeti Su 
stones were discovered), 21 of these (along with two more stones discovered in 
the vicinity of Issyk-Köl), dating from 1301/02 to 1371/72, were published by 
Semiticist Pavel Kokovtsov from St. Petersburg (1906-1909).’ A large number 
of stones ended up in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, although many were also 
distributed to museums throughout the Russian Empire (and later the Soviet 
Union), not to mention a smaller number that ended up in France, England and 
Finland. Apparently, about 500 were destroyed in a fire in a museum in Almaty, 
Kazakhstan in 1939. Gne of the current challenges is to determine exactly 
which stones are still extant and where they are currently located, not an easy 
task. 


See LIEU et al, 2012. 

See HALBERTSMA 2008. 

I use these two terms interchangeably throughout this paper. 

CHW@LS@N 1886; CHW@LS@N, 1890; CHW@LS@N 1897. All but three stones from 
CHW@LS®@N 1886 were included in CHW@LS@N 1890. Similarly, all stones from Chwol- 
son's 1895 publication in Russian (XB@JIbC@H 1895) were included in CHW@LS@N1897. 

^ K@K@BIJ@B 1906; KOK@BI[@B 1907; KOKOBIIOB 1909. 


e o B 0 


Grauer ior mn yo Sormptfem Ishii FanpluntSs heb bet lit 


Gra estone l 


Image and D'esenphon: 


Locator Tashkent Museum: hven- 
tory Ne 31298 7 

Durenco: 5 x19xd5em 
Publicator Eory, 1906, Me 3 
(198-197) 


ML Wn l 
rhe 2 
Ue Wu 3 
ae (C) wad 4 


CI(SY the virgin deported in the yew 1620 of the Greeks [130809 CE}... 
monkey 


Commentary. 

This stone, which originates m Almalig (a5 its trutal pub lication by Eokovtsov 
makes clear] 15 easily the most attractie of those desenbed m this article, de- 
spite the diagonal crack numing from the upper left to the lower nght. The in 
ased border on this gravestone 15 not common in te corpus; as Eokovbov 
notes, there is a simular (relief) border on another ome of the stores he pb- 
lished.” The cross rests on a lotus flower, a feature not uncommon in the 5emi- 
eche corpus and very common in the Quanzhai corpus. Kokeytsovs com- 
ments indicate that this stone was already cracked when he received images of it 
over lU years ago: “We wer unable to make ont the last lire of the nsenphon 
on the images available tous due to the uncertainty of some letter, as well as 


© A]Diwentory numbers and dimereimns me taken fram Merec 2016. I did not kare this 
Tiam ation wradlable for tbe. stores I dismissed xx DICE BETIS 2009. They are: Grorestone Ho. 
l= Em. Ma i122, 285 x 215 x 80m; Cewrestane Mo. 27 Er. No 3124] 22x lóx dom; 
Gim este Ho. 3 = kr. MoS 12709, 29 xc Ss com, Goe stane Ho. 4 = Ir. H8 312310, 28 x. 15 
xT. 

* KerEeBI(8BR 1906, Noll: %e p.197 and Tas. XII. 

!* See the excellent dsassim Wy Ken Pury ef he xereguplk ferres m te Qurviwn 
gwetaus nLIEU et al 2812.243. 262. 
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the presence of large cracks in the stones in this place, which destroyed at least 
two letters." Minasyants’ survey of gravestones in the Tashkent Museum notes 
that the gravestones (or at least some of them) described in Kokovtsov’s 1906 
article “were transferred to the Museum of the Turkestan Circle of Lovers of 
Archeology, and then put in the Tashkent Public Museum,” which explains 
how this stone later ended up in the Historical Museum in Tashkent. 


Like many of the Christian gravestones from Yeti Su, this one uses two systems 
of dating: the Seleucid era (beginning on 1 @ctober, 312 BCE) and the 12-year 
animal cycle used by the Chinese, Turks and Mongols. Here 1620 SE corre- 
sponds to 1308/09 CEP and the Sino-Turkic date is the year of the Monkey. The 
word at the beginning of L 4 (a) appears to be an abbreviation for uat, “of 
the Greeks"" — it is also found on another stone from Almaliq, published by 
Niu Ruji.^ This word is followed by the crack in the stone, but it is unclear 
whether any letters were originally written where the crack cuts through this 
line (it is too short for ».r&sia\,, “in Turkic,” as we find in Gravestone 3, 1. 3, 
below). Kokovtsov read the year as wiiee (1670 SE = 1358/59 CE), but the 
number 70 in Syriac is usually indicated by one letter ~ not two ws (50 + 20), 
so this would be unusual, although there are places in the corpus where such 
“unorthodox” dating formulas are used." 


Kokovtsov suggested in his comments on this stone that “in the date, the penul- 
timate letter is not clear in the image and possibly also reads 1650.’"* He further 
read the last three letters of the last word as \jam, but the word is clearly «sos, 
“monkey.” Thus, neither of Kokovtsov’s proposed dates, 1670 or 1650 SE, will 
work, since the year of the Monkey did not fall in those years. During the early 
14" century, the year of the Monkey fell during the following Seleucid era 
years: 1607/08, 1619/20, 1631/32, 1643/44. The only year from this list that can 
possibly fit letters visible in the image is SE 1620 (ihe). We can further nar- 
row the date range to sometime between 1 Gctober, 1308 (beginning of SE 
1620) and 30 January, 1309 (end of the year of the Monkey). 


Kokovtsov read the name on this stone as œa, < Čatšā, the first two letters 
(X s) are clear on the image, but the last two letters are less so, as indicated in 


!! Kokozrtos 1906, 196. 

7? Mimacanu, 2013, 622. 

3 SE = Seleucid Era, CE = Common Era, BCE = Before Conunon Era. 

My thanks to J. F. Coakley for this plausible suggestion, which makes more sense than Kokov- 
tsov'sthatthe word was Turkic . o4 Aun, “day” (Kokogios 1906, 196-197). 

NIU 2008, 60-62: . c. wie buss o eo iesu. dm eal So aso as, "Yamghur the Priest 
departed and left this world in the year 1654 [1342/43 CE] ofthe Greeks.” 

16 Kokozrtos, 1906, 196. 

7 e.g. CHW@LS@N 1890, N 60; CHW@LS@N 1897,56. 

12° Kokosnos 1906, 196. 
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the tentative reading above. Following the standard practice in Middle Persian 
(and later Turkic) alphabets based on Aramaic, the Syriac letter „ stands for the 
sound /č/. Although Syriac X, is typically used for /t/, it can also represent /d/. 
Cat$ä was included in Baske's Preliminary Index to Résonyi's Onomasticon 
Turcicum,” but this is seemingly based solely on Kokovtsov's reading, since 
the name is not "er in Räsonyi and Baske's final Onomasticon Turcicum.”° 
The visible letters . (z)\, „ suggest the following options listed in the Onomas- 
ticon Turcicum s the Turkic ethnicity and attested date in parentheses): 
Cadey (Kazak, 19" cent.); Cadis (Siberian Tatar, 1598); Catay (Bashkir, 1776, 
1777), Cati (Kazak, 19" cent.).”” Whatever the correct reading is, the name 
seems to be unique in the gravestone corpus. 


Syriac «lass, “virgin” is not common in the gravestone corpus, only occur- 
ring on this stone and one other recorded by Kokovtsov.” As he notes, a young 
“girl” is usually indicated by Syriac «ul, or <douls, suggesting that the fe 
male in question was past puberty and therefore of marriageable age. However, 
whether she was a younger woman who was not yet married or an older woman 
(as Kokovtsov suggests) who was perhaps a consecrated virgin in the church is 
unclear.” The formula beginning with the verb wus, “departed” is in contrast to 
the usual phrasing of “In the year Y, this is the grave of N.” Whereas the latter 
is standard on the Yeti Su stones, the former is more common on the Almaliq 
stones, as in the other gravestone of a virgin discussed by Kokovtsov: . cV ee 
ace dura howe hus chloho, “Khatun the virgin departed and left in the 
year 1678 [1366/67 CE].’”* 


Gravestone 2 


Location: Tashkent Museum: Inventory Ne 312\7. 

Dimensions: 26.5 x 20 x 9 cm 

Publication: XBo,Iscon, 1895, Ne 4; Chwolson, 1897, Ne 69 (deciphered by Wil- 
hehn Radloff, image in Ta6. II), Ma»ıog, 1959, 79-80; /Dkywary:;ros, 1971, 97- 
99 


1% BASKI 1986, 36. 

? RÁSGNYI & BASKI 2007, 193. 

?! RÁSGNYI & BASKI 2007, 185, 193. 
?? Kokomrtos 1906, No 2. 

?3 Kokozitos 1906, 192. 

4 Kokosıor 1906, No 2. 
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Image and Text: 


[sic] wotamale 1 

un sinn one 2 

IQ An 3 

aM art aniu 4 

Aes exi 5 

ri Qm m 6 

Mins ca 7 

a£ 5m X se ann 8 
Ir. hal, Sons a. 9 
„anlaa 10 


Translation: 
aleksandros gan sagis(i) min alti yüz yigirmi tic eret, türkce yil sicgan ardi. bu 
gabra mangu-tas-tay qobuzciniy turur, yad bolsun. 


(According to) the calculation of Alexander Khan it was one thousand six hun- 
dred twenty three [1311/12 CE], it was the Turkic year of the Mouse. This is the 
grave of Mangu Tas-tay the gobuz player. May he be remembered. 


Commentary: 

The cross on this stone has three “pearls” on each end-piece, a popular design 
on the gravestones in this corpus. It is the only gravestone in Tashkent written 
completely in Turkic; thus it exhibits different terminology and different formu- 
lae from the others, as discussed below. As with the first stone, the year is given 
in both dating systems: 1623 in the “calculation of Alexander Khan” (1311/12 
CE) and “the Turkic year of the Mouse.” Again, we can date it more exactly to 
sometime between 31 January, 1312 (beginning of the year of the Mouse) and 
30 September, 1312 (end of SE 1623). @f particular note is the final phrase yad 
bolsun, “May he be remembered," very common amongst the Christian grave- 
stones in Turkic, whether from Semirechye,” Almaliq,”° Inner Mongolia" Or 
@uanzhou and nearby Yangzhou.” 


25 CHW@LS@N 1890, No 11,5; No 19,'; No 21,'; No 28; No 34,7, No 48,4; CHW@LS@N 1897, No 
46,'; Ne 74; No 243; Kokosıoß, 1909, No 1; Ne 2; DZUMAGULOV 1968, 477-478. 

°° Koxosiros 1906, No 11. 

? NIU 2006, 220-222. 

?* GENG 2006, 248-250; LIEU et al, 2012, B19, B20, B21. 
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The name on the stone, Mangu Tas-tay, is Turkic for “like an eternal stone,” a 
good Turkic name but also appropriate for a Christian.” Radloff understood 
re\, tay as merely part of the proper name, without commenting on it,” 
whereas Jumagulov, noting the fact that Mangu Tas occurs elsewhere in the 
corpus without the ending -t&y," considered it to be the Turkic suffix -day, 
“dike” and translated it as “a/the qobuz player like Mangu Tä$.’””” However, this 
is awkward; why would the deceased not be named himself (as in all other 
gravestones), rather than being compared to another named musician? Thus, it 
is more probable that all three elements together comprise the name on the 
gravestone. Both Mangu, “eternal” and Tas, “stone” occur frequently in the 
corpus, often in conjunction with another name.” 


Gravestone 2 is the only one I know of in the corpus that mentions a musician, 
although two others refer to the deceased as having voices that resembled musi- 
cal instruments: Shliha, the famous expositor and teacher, whose “voice was 
lifted up like a trumpet" (easi. we milo pi) and Cakus the priest, whose 
“voice was lifted up like a harp” (müs use mio 31)" In contrast, the de- 
ceased commemorated by Gravestone 2 was more than just a “musician,” as 
Radloff translated the Turkic word gobuzchi. He was specifically the player of a 
gobuz, a two-stringed fiddle (or more properly, bowed lute) played with a 
horsehair bow, traditionally popular amongst the more nomadic Kirghiz, Ka- 
zakh and Karakalpak peoples of Central Asia and associated with the recitation 
of oral epics and shamanic rituals. 


Interestingly, the eobuz is mentioned in another Turkic Christian text, an Uy- 
ghur wedding blessing from Turfan written in Syriac script and published by 
Peter Zieme, 5 where we find the following passage, speaking of the bride and 
groom: “As extraordinarily good friends and excellent comrades, fitting togeth- 


” See references to Christ as the cornerstone rejected by the builders in Matt. 21:42; Mark 12:10; 


Luke 20:17; Acts 4:11; I Pet. 4:2-8. 
* CHW@LS@N 1897, 19. 
31 eg. CHW@LS@N 1890, No 89. 
? fpxywaryuos 1971, 98. By contrast, SAUVAGET 1950, 35 and RÄS@NYI 1953, 341 both 
suggest that the -tay element in names represents the Turkic word for “a one- or two-year-old 
foal” (CLAUS@N 1972, 566), but this seems unlikely in this case and that of Gravestone 5 be- 
low. 
The name Mangu is spelled variously in the corpus (ax, cam, axa, os No): CHWOL- 
S@N 1890, No 17; No 49; No 56,'*, No 69; No 84; No 89; No 111; No VIII; CHW@LS@N 1897, 
No 22; No 117; No 122; No 146; Ne 163; Ne 258; No 280; Klein, 2000, Ne 17. The name Tá3 is 
invariably spelled zr<\,: CHW@LS@N 1890, Ne 49; No 49,'; No V; CHW@LS@N 1897, No 22; 
Ne 122; Ne 146; Ne 163; Ne 243; Ne 248; Ne 263 (the occurrence of mey in CHW@LSON 
1890, Ne VIII maybe a misreading). See also RYBATZKI 2004, 279-280, 283-284. 
^ CHWeLS6N 1890, Ne 27. 
CHW@LS@N 1897, No 159. 
* ZIEME 1981. 
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er like glue and wood, may they constantly help each other. As the qobuz [fid- 
dle] and the gicak [spike fiddle] play together, as the Cimquq [cymbals?] and the 
Cingircag [handbells?] sound together, may their relatives by marriage work 
together, and may there be eating, drinking and rejoicing!” 


When I spoke on this text at a conference several years ago in the United King- 
dom, I was informed by Saida Daukeyeva, at that time an ethnomusicology 
doctoral student from Kazakhstan, that a gobuz and a gicak would not normally 
be played together, which led me to question the wisdom of the author of the 
wedding blessing?" However, when I mentioned this another time that I was 
speaking about Christian texts from Central Asia, someone commented that this 
was in fact a perfect description of marriage (and even more so in-law relation- 
ships, as the text discusses), if two instruments that were not normally played 
together had to learn how to harmonize with each other! 


There is a strong spiritual dimension to gobuz playing, noted frequently in 19" 
and 20" century accounts of shamanic rituals involving the instrument; “Belief 
in the magic powers of the gobyz as offering protection from evil and misfor- 
tune, as a means of maintaining equilibrium in the universe, and as a medium 
between the human and spiritual worlds permeated the original context of its 
performance."?? We have no idea whether the eobuzchi mentioned on our 
gravestone used his talents in a Christian context, whether playing in some sort 
of capacity in gatherings of the Christian community or keeping busy as a per- 
former at weddings (still the main source of income for Central Asian musi- 
cians), but he was obviously well known enough as a musician to be commemo- 
rated as such on his gravestone. 


Gravestone 3 

Location: Formerly in the Tajikistan National Museum, Dushanbe, Tajikistan: 
Item BP-201/5. Now in the Museum of Ancient Panjikent (Panjikent, Tajiki- 
stan), where it was brought for safe-keeping as a result of the Dushanbe Muse- 
um being ransacked for valuables during the Tajikistan Civil War (1992-97)? 
Dimensions: 29 x 23 cm (thickness measurement not available) 

Publication: Chwolson, 1897, Ne 77 


7 For an excellent introductory article on the gobuz, see DAUKEYEVA 2012, available at 
https://soas.academia.edu/SaidaDaukeyeva. 

** DAUKEYEVA 2012, 189. 

?* Alexei Savchenko, personal correspondence, June 6, 2013. 
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Lasse and Text: 


"rare lation: 

Ji the year one theusend six hundred weng six [1514/15 CET. It was the pew 
of the Here, in Turinc “te visghen.” This is the peve of Denba. the head of the 
church the sen ef Merges the priest. 


Commentary. 
Like Graves tete 2 the cress en Gravestene3 has tuee "pearls" en ach end- 
piece. There are at was t Quee spelling enos in the date feerala. The imtal 
werd, missing the nun (u), should be Corracted te 11. a ‘inthe year”; una ol 
steuld ve nected te w seh, ^in Tıyac’ and <u- is Usually spelled 
„ey, Turjac fer “hae,” en the gravestores. Ale ef rete is the use ef the 
masculire form ef Syna minders whee te feunne formw uld be correct, 
here (bs, Suc) and en Gravestews 4 (u, ete") ard 6 (ch rune"); tus 
erret is explaineu uy the fact that ‘Lutkic languages de net have grammatical 
gendar " The date 1626SE cernes pend 5 te 1314/15 CE. “The yea of the Hare” 
is given in be th Synac (cat) awd Turkic (mul), as en a mnt er e£ the 
gravesteres in Üüscerpus. As b efa, we c ontanow dewn the dae to sometime 


"" See. the discus sentnder Grave tee 4 below comming the hp xal mieelling of the nord 
“*turdre das ma, ater thon the cemect eea. 

* Here and on Grave tevs 4-5 the plrase eu cum, "hi b hegar eC does rot folka 
“add Six gan“, we henan e thet fellis Enst prec eed bythe puticle :in ander 
te c ecrecthy meca possi Far amare enra dran € aes nuidh tese nsrip- 
Gers&partiiom expected racete graph, se: ELETH 200. 

2 The nmbs mxt « gee With the fem nrenan na, "Œ a. Remrding aes onthe Ewe- 
ewe re bted te gunmäialgader, see HLEN 2002. 
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between 31 January, 1315 (beginning of the year of the Hare) and 30 Septem- 
ber, 1315 (end of SE 1626). 


The Syriac name es, Benha (“manifestation, Epiphany”) is very common in 
the corpus, while eco», Margos is somewhat less so." Whereas his father 
Margos was a priest, Benhw is described as ess, “the head of the church,” 
a term that is found on another inscription in the Semirechye cor pus (where it 
designates both the deceased and his father as esasss.3)," as well as Syriac 
memorial inscriptions dating from the 8”-12” centuries in the ruins of the Syri- 
an Orthodox Church of Mar Addai in the village of Hesterek in the Tur ‘Abdin 
region (modern-day Mardin province, Turkey)." Andrew Palmer has interpret- 
ed this word as equivalent to the English term “rector,” representing here “the 
senior member of a college of three or four priests." Perhaps this position in 
the Central Asian Christian community can be contrasted with that of eecsss., 
“the head of charity,” found on another gravestone in the Tashkent Museum,” 
indicating a division of labour between clerics responsible for leadership of 
local congregations and those who administered alms to the poor and needy. 


Gravestone 4 


Location: Tashkent Museum: Inventory Ne 312\3. 
Dimensions: 30 x 21.5 x 10 cm 
Publication: Klein, 2000, Ne 41 (Pl. 71) 


5 Denha: CHW@LS@N 1890, No 3; No 75,°, CHW@LS@N 1897, Ne 15; No 45; Ne 61; Ne 74; No 
123, Ne 160; No 283; Ne 290; No 305; Ne 308; KLEIN 2000, Ne 12; Margos: CHW@LS@N 
1897, No 221; No 236; No 318. 

JUxywaryiuoB, 1987, 44-45: Loli mis huri aX iaa mine um arin nam dibe huss 

mri “In the year 1602, it was (the year of) the Hare. This is the grave of Giwargis 

(George), the head of the church, son of Anton, the head of the church.” 

5 P@GNON 1907, 192-197 (Ne 96, 1. 3; No 97, 11. 2, 8; Ne 99, 11. 2, 7; Ne 100,1. 3; Ne 101,1. 3, 5; 
No 102, 1. 2; Ne 103, 1. 4; Ne 106, 1. 5; Ne 107, 1. 6). These inscriptions are dated 1083 SE 
(771/72 CE) 1414 SE (1102/03 CE), 1287 SE (975/76 CE), 1477 SE (1165/66 CE), 1308 SE 
(996/97 CE), 1353 SE (1041/42 CE), 1307 SE (995/96 CE), 1385 SE (1073/74 CE) and 1224 
SE (912/13 CE). Seealso PALMER 1987, 64. 

^* PALMER 1990, 220-221. My thanks to Andrew Palmer for alerting me to the existence of 
these inscripttons (personal correspondence, June 2, 2014). 

? DICKENS 2009, 38-40. 
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Image and Text: 
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Trars lation: 
bti yaar me thousand six hundred andtinry me [1319/28 CE} È was the 
year of the Monkey. Ts is the grave of Arslan the believer. 


Gorurertarr: 

In hs srrveyeftle gmvesteres cumentlyin the Tashkent Maseum, Mirasyarts 
nates thet twe gnyestines with $ ynac inscnphens were urcever d at the be- 
gnmng ef the 20° cerbuy in Taslisexd, in the courtyard ef Celere] S. B. 

As fadiareva en Stuegespitalrwy Street. Sirce these weuld net have been in- 
cluded in the publicatens ef either Chyolsen er Kokevkev, ere ef them may 
be thus s tene (althwagh there are feur ether candidates: Graves tenes 8-18 below 
and Graves tene Ne. 3 fram my earlier publicatien®). The upper and twe side 
anms ef the cress have “Maltese” cress ends, while tle lover anu has the tuee 
“Pears” seen en manyef the cresses inthe cerpus. 


The date 1631 SE osrespends te 1319/28 CE. Cenbinurg ths with tle rafer- 
ence te the year ef the Merü»yallews us te place the date ef death s emetime 
between 31 Jamery, 1328 (begimung ef the year ef the Me nay) ard 38 Sep 
tender, 1388 (end ef 1981 SE). Klein reads the mumber 6 Was the cenectly 
speled ~enta, but it might alse be the erthegrapluc vanart ces fraquertly 
feund en these stenes (eg. Gravestone 3 ard 5), fer yet anstler vanand 
spelling, see Graveatere 6 below. The nane, „elme, Arslan (Turkic fer li- 


"- DICEEHS 2009, 35-38. 
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ec) is an exceedingly popa lareame in the gravestore cecpus. * On this stone, 
the standard descrption ef nen<clenc males is used: as sae, "believer" (see 
alse gravestenes 5 and 5b elev). 


Gravestone 5 
Locahon: Tas Went Museum lrwertery Ne 3124: 


Dimensions: 27 5 x 22.5 x 7 cm 
Publication: Xz en scoe, 1895, Ne 9; Chwelsen, 1897, Ne 185 (urage in TH. II) 


Daze and Text: 


Uer ' esta. 


rr maga a tr 
[lege miloe) otkse 
Lu, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
$ 
s 
Lh Put 16 


* 11.3, 5 ae uscnbed upside dewn en tle lever part ef the stone 
Ira laten: l 
bo the yew ene theusand six hundred, 1638 [138 627 CB] t war the Turkic 


ar afthe Tigey” Jiws is the grave ef Urug the believer and his daughter Duz- 
te the corpas sonate. 


Ceeurentary. 

As Chw elsen ns tedin his eng ral reading of this stone, the ewdecef the lines i5 
rot immediately clear due te twe lires being written upside downer the lower 
part efthe stene. Thi s, l. 1 1s abev the very simple c1055; 1. 2 is te the far left 


 CHVeLS OH 1590, N22; Noo: Na IL"; No 34; H6; 42; No4$ ^; No 75; CAVIOLE ON 1597, 
Wo 22; Meds; Me 55; Na 87; Moos: No 107. No] 32; Me 165; Ne282; KLEIN 2006 No 14. Arsları 
x dien canpamded wih ober rames. See alo ELEIN & TABALDIEV 2009, 88; 
RYEATZEI 2004, 275. 

T @ psd eani. 

H Onde bred text E fi Turk. 
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of the cross (above 1 4); 1 3 is the fifth line below the cross (upside-down); 1 4 
is immediately to the left of the cross (below 1. 2); 1. 5 is the fourth line below 
the cross (upside-down); 1. 6 is immediately to the right of the cross (above 1. 7); 
1. 7 is on the far left of the cross (below 1. 6); 1. 8 is the first line below the cross; 
1. 9 is the second line below the cross; and 1. 10 is the third line below the cross. 


The inscription begins with the words one thousand six hundred spelled out 
(note the non-standard “phonetic” spelling of the word «.\<). For some reason, 
the scribe then switched to the system of using letters to represent numbers; 
1638 SE corresponds to 1326/27 CE. Unlike Gravestones 3 and 6, which give 
the Turkic animal-name using Syriac phrases — atn- sueco, “in Turkic 
taviSghan” or via uiay mm “this is bars in Turkic” — Gravestone 5 uses 
a Turkic phrase eis. L (e) wich, turkca yil bars, ending in the Syriac past 
tense copula cam, yielding “it was the Turkic year of the Tiger.” Chwolson’s 
reading of X. (c), “year” differs from the usual way of spelling this common 
Turkic word in Syriac script (cf. A. on Gravestone 2), but it is hard to tell from 
the image if indeed there is an initial aleph. As Chwolson notes, the dual dating 
system of 1638 SE and the “year of the Tiger” allows us to narrow the date 
down to between 1 @ctober, 1326 (beginning of 1638 SE) and 30 January 1327 
(end ofthe year ofthe Tiger). 


This gravestone seems to commemorate a father and his daughter; the name of 
the former, ~ oio, Urug, is Turkic for “seed” (and by extension “progeny”). 
Chwolson rightly notes that the word miha, “after him" is an error, correcting it 
to mia, “his daughter”, this word is preceded by the letter a, “and,” although 
the loop seems to double as part of the final » on 1. 6.°° Chwolson was unsure 
whether to read the second name on 1. 9 as yo% or eral; I would suggest 
also, Tuz-tay, Turkic for “like salt.” The ending -tay, “like” is commonly used 
in Turkic names (as seen in Gravestone 2 above) and “like salt” would be an 
appropriate name for a Christian, calling to mind the phrase from the Sermon on 
the Mount, “You are the salt of the earth.’”** 


Curiously, although not common in the gravestone corpus, Urug seems to be a 
name used by both males and females." Thus, this stone uses «cx», the male 
term for “believer,” but the female equivalent e3u-o:» is used on the only 


UA 
[S] 


See also CHW@LS@N 1897, No 36, No 48. 
Chwolson suggests that these lines should be translated as “the believers Urug and his daugh- 
ter Tuzta” but the word sums, “believer” is lacking the plural seyame marker. 
Matt. 5:13. 
RAS@NYI & BASKI, 2007, 821-822 does not add any information on gender of the name, 
beyond the gravestone data discussed here. My thanks for this information to Peter Zieme, 
who suggests that the name should indeed be male (personal correspondence, June 9, 2014). 
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ether example in Clavelsen’s wer)s.” The third exanple fram the cerus, 
feund in Kekevisev’s werls, is prevably male, a; the deuble rane AL eter 
wc, sul ge sie; vec, Temy, ‘Siwr is typice lya masculine nane.” Tuz is 
slightly mere cenuven than Unig in the cepas ?? Chwelsencens idered the fmal 
tre a: ircemprehensib le, vut I propese te read it as a medifier, describing Tuz- 
tayes LY pat which Iundestud tebe atranshterahen ef Pesian)>-,, rame 
di "cera; senate” (still used a: an adjective in various medem larguages , 
inchhding Urdu ard Uzbek, particularlyin tanslating the attubute ef Ged Sound 
in the pluase „~, o»-rahi»n, “the Mexciful" fem the Muslin Arsmellch femu- 
la). This weuld netbe urusual fer the guvestere ce pus, whichhas ether Per- 
sian leanaverds init, a reflechen ef the iruwads that Persian had made in Cen- 
tal Asia in the Previeus certuries.™ 


Gra estime & 


Lazator Taihkent State University, 
Faculty of Histeey, Departrent ef 
Archaeelegy. 

@iumensiens: 26 cmx 2 cm (thck- 
ness rreasurerrert net available) 
Publhcaten Ken 2888, Ne 11 (M. 
41] 


mm[-lks ale rx 1 
ren cir aiv 2 
ni Hits ae B 

wire bee 4 


* CHVIOLSONH 1890 No W: cma acier. An mage ef he tav can be fard n 
Ummer, 1957, 119. 

*T Keuæier, 1986. No 10: there are ne dher wards an this swre ether then vo e, Astor. 

* CHVIGLS ON 1899.2 $6.';: CHUJGLS (1 11897. Ne $6: No 94; No 177; No 239. The ander of 
tus name i dicated DY ts Op ical centurdtim wth femab names ander titles hhe art, 
Aro and rae. However, the ander of some htuces athe name x unclear, die te its 
conbinationwith bp ically molenameslike is. 

* In fcempourd wad te first elemert =» x efcoure Arbi. 

*^ aged eamp can w fenden ere of te Fwetavs pulled i Dickens, 2909. 28-32: 
irda mare [i5 pokesal) representing Persian sdg ‘a ilinry bader” ar "Teiimandr-in- 
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Inthe year one thousand six hundred forty-nine [1337/38 CE]. It was the year 
of the Tiger; this is “bars” in Turkic. This is the grave of Hindu the believer. 


Commentary: 
As Minasyants notes, this gravestone was originally found in 1919 at the village 


of Bir-bulak (roughly 30 km south of Bishkek), which explains why it was not 
published by either Chwolson or Kokovtsov.” The ends of all four arms of the 
cross are Maltese-style. Klein reads the last number in the date as he “six” but it 
is clearly wien, “nine”, 1649 SE corresponds to 1337/38 CE. Factoring in the 
reference to the year of the Tiger gives a date between 31 January, 1338 (the 
beginning of the year of the Tiger) and 30 September, 1338 (the end of 1649 
SE). Again, the animal-cycle year is given in both Syriac and Turkic.” 


The name awm, Hindu deserves special comment. It is found (along with the 
more common spelling aum) on several gravestones from Yeti Su? and occurs 
in Chinese on a gravestone from Yangzhou of “Elizabeth the wife of Xindu 


from Dadu (Peking).” Syriac awm, from Sanskrit fire], refers to the Indus 


River and, by extension, the country of India.? It is not a common name in Syr- 
iac; apart from the gravestone corpus, most of its few occurrences seem to date 
from after the withdrawal of the Church of the East into northern Mesopotamia 
in the wake of Timur's invasion of Iraq in the late 14" century. Thus, two dea- 
cons of the Church of the East named “Hendi” or “Hindi” are recorded ca. 1572 
and ca. 1787.55 More significantly, two patriarchs of the short-lived Diyarbakir 
Line (or Amid Patriarchate) of the Uniate Chaldean Church were named Lazar 
Hindi (Joseph IV, 1757-96) and Augustine Hindi (Joseph V, 1802-27).” Indeed, 
the family name Hindi is still found in the Middle East, especially amongst 
Muslims, usually indicating ancestors who either came from India or were in- 
volved in trade there. As a personal name in Arabic, Hind (~+) is female, but the 


Syriac name seems to be always used for males. The name apparently has a 
long history in the Middle East, occurring on “seven incantation bowls [which] 
all name the same male client, one Mahperoz son of Hindo,” (mpyrwz br 


* Mrracaur,, 2013, 622, citing Maccon, 1978, 53. 

© Note the variation in spelling Turkic bars, “tiger” between wia on Gravestone 3 and wia on 
this stone. 

® CHW@LS@N 1890, No 505; No II; CHW@LS@N 1897, No 114; No 120; Ne 145; Ne 146; No 192. 

* GENG 2006, 255; LIEU etal, 2012, 171-174. 

© PAYNE SMITH 1879-1901, Vol. I, col. 1026. 

** WILMSHURST 2000, 70, 159. 

*’ WILMSHURST 2011, 332-333. 
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hynew);, the Persian name Mahperoz suggests a date during the Sassanid era 
(224-651). 


The Central Asian occurrences of this name are not restricted to the gravestone 
corpus however; a bilingual Sino-Mongolian inscription dating from 1362, dur- 
ing the reign of the last Yuan emperor, Toghan-Temiir (1333-1370), is dedicat- 
ed to “His Excellency Hsin-tu (Hindu)” (IF #6). In recognition of his son @ron’s 
service to the Mongols, Hindu was posthumously granted the title of “prince.” It 
is clear from both the Chinese and Mongolian text that Hindu’s family were not 
Mongols, but rather ethnic Uighurs who served in the Mongol administration 
after having previously served the /dug Out, the ruler of the Uighur Kingdom of 
@ocho, based in Turfan, one of the locations where we have abundant evidence 
of a strong Christian presence.” Geng also suggests that the Hindu mentioned in 
the Yangzhou stone could possibly be identified with Xindu (Pinyin equivalent 
to Wade-Giles Hsin-tu) the son of Dashiman (d. 1317), a @arluq Turk who 
served as a high official under four successive Mongol emperors, beginning 
with Kublai Khan (1260-1294). Dashiman’s son Xindu served as general com- 
mandant of Shangdu under the emperor Ayurparibhadra (1311-1320).’”” The 
@arluqs were ahnost certainly the Turks who converted to Christianity in the 
late 8" century and received a metropolitan bishop from Patriarch Timothy I 
(780-823)," so it is not unreasonable to conjecture that Dashiman and his son 
Nindu/Hindu were Turkic Christians.” 


How can we connect all this onomastic data? Contra Mingana, who suggested 
that awn wiro found on two gravestones” was a reference to “Sazik the In- 
dian” and evidence of “constant intercourse between the different Christian 
peoples of Central Asia and the Far East,’”* it seems likely that the name ou.» 
originated at the latest in Sassanian times as an indication of some form of con- 
nection with India, presumably through trade and commerce. The name was 
probably brought by the Persian-speaking Church of the East to Central Asia at 
some point. Whether or not the few who bear that name in the gravestone cor- 
pus had connections themselves with India is impossible to determine, but they 
were clearly not of Indian ethnicity (if they were, the ethnonym aum or 


Ly 
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HUNTER 2002, 259, 261, 271, 273. I am grateful to the following members of the Hugoye 
discussion group for information I have incorporated into this discussion: Thomas Carlson, 
Sergey Minov and Salam Rassı (personal correspondence, August 19-21, Sept. 3, 2013). 
CLEAVES 1949, 16-20, 24-27, 30-38, 83-94. 

GENG 2006, 253-254. 

See DICKENS 2010. 

This Dashiman appears to be different from the Chriswan DaSman mentioned in Endicott- 
West, 1989, 135-138, who is described as a Kereyid (Kerait) Mongol who died in 1304. 
CHWOLSOGN 1897, No 145 & 146. 

MINGANA 1925, 335. In contrast to Mingana's assertions that the gravestones give evidence 
of a multi-ethnic cosmopolitanism, it is clear from the names on the stones that the vast ma- 
jority of the Christian conununity were Turkic. 
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meus weuld have been usec.)’ Presimably the name spread $e the Uighur 
Chmstians, resulting init eccumerre amergst amımberef Uighur elites dunig 
the Menge] Yusnd.msty. 


@ray estone? 

Lecaten: Ashgabat Nateral Museum ef Nistery, Archaeelegy Depatneit: 
lem N-318. Whereas there were eng:nally twe gravesene in the Ashgabat 
Museuny ere ef them varnished dunng th regime ef ferrrer TurkmenPresidert 
Sapınunmt Niyazev (1591-286). Thanks fer the survival ef Gravestere 7 are 
due te Nutgeael Beshimova, Nead ef the Archzelegy Departrent ef the Ash- 
gabat Museum. The irnage repreduced. in this article wes teken by Vladimir 
Artemyev.’® 


Ihnmers ons: 27.5x18.5x 86cm 
Pub lication: Chwelsen 1897 ,Ne 262, Maccezo 1978 


Textand Translator: 
miso om Ll 


N, eausa Z 
This is the grave of Ftinon, the) oungb a. 


Commentar: 

This stere ard the etler stere fiem Ashgabat, 
now missing, wer discussed by M.A. Maisen 
in his 1978 article. The mussing stene, deci- 
plered by the Sevietsclwlar A.V. Payleove, had 
the:nscupton“A p ka Ilepxeas^ er 
27? The drawing ef this lest stere in Messen’s 
article indicates that the :nscriptenwés probably 


™ Ekamples of gaviiv ettnarnm s mie corpas Feb 1) waco) ema wo, "Yuharmun the 
Tar gach prise" (Omekar 1896, No3,') ahere Tavgach cardi mam "Urine s," Ugur "er 
"Turk" (Chasen, 1972, 438% 2) were mùn "Term the Chirece (Reman) (CHVIOISON 
1897, Ne M); 3) vea, ere maa wove, “Barus the Uiju priest" (Cievalam, 1897, N97; 4) 
eaw rome’ guo Numune Am erian biha” (C HUJGI S817 1897, He 108); ad 
5) redox os (5A) Ae." Tata (Tar?) te. Manger’ (CHUJGI.S GT 1897, Ne 268). 
Henever, mest such ‘Jtili ems à fhe corpus ndica®e reciderde ef twe aver cis in 
Cerdral Asia: Almaliq (eadram © enrm en CIVILS ON 1890, 29$; Ne 99; Ne 
3.7; Ne 35; Ne 11,; Me 11°: CHVWIGIS@IT 1897, Ne 261) and Kadıgur (erasa in CHVIEL- 
SON 1897, N2211). 

T plow Sur denke, perseral cemepandnce June & 2013. 

T Mean 2815, 629. c ifi Maccosc 1978 55. 
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iam male, although the second word is poorly formed (this stone was not 
included in any of Chwolson’s works).” Thus A n k a renders the name 
rale’,”” which may represent the imperative form of the Turkic verb alka- “to 
praise." The ecclesiastical title, rather than \ amuia, from Greek periodeutes 
(referring to “a visiting priest acting as the bishop’s representative in visiting 
villages and monasteries””’) is «a.c, “visitor,” which at certain times and 
places in the Syriac tradition has been conflated with mẹ ouio and/or 
naaamaricn, from Greek chorepiscopos (referring to “one who ruled over 
village churches in the place of a bishop”), while at other times the three terms 
have referred to quite separate offices. All three terms are used on the Semi- 
rechye gravestones, but it is unclear what, if any, overlap there may have been 
between them.” 


$ 


The iconography of Gravestone 7 is similar to that of Gravestone 4; the upper 
and two side arms of the cross have “Maltese” cross ends, but the lower arm has 
the three “pearls.” The name a cudua, Pethion recalls a 5" cent. Persian hermit 
martyred under Yazdegerd II." I am not aware of any other occurrences of this 
name in the gravestone corpus. There is nothing to identify this young boy any 
further, since N, (which has a broad definition ranging from “an infant, very 
young child” to “a lad, servant"?) is contrasted in the corpus with suls, “a 
young man over eighteen years of age," we can assume that Pethion was prob- 
ably less than eighteen years old. We might wonder ifhe died in 1649 or 1650 
SE (1337/38 or 1338/39 CE), when the plague swept through the area, resulting 
in many gravestones from that year, as discussed below. 


Gravestone 8 
Location: Tashkent Museum: Inventory Ne 312\2. 
Dimensions: 43 x 33 x 9.5 cm 


7* For more on these two stones from Ashgabat, see Klein, 2000, 225-226. Abb. 75 on p. 429 of 
this volume reproduces the drawing foundin Maccon, 1978, 52. 

7 Cf CHW@LS@N 1897, No 316. 

CLAUS®N 1972, 138. It is not uncommon for Synac « to represent /k/ in Turkic words. 

* PAYNE SMITH 1903, 460. 

** PAYNE SMITH 1903, 210. 

Gn which, see Chwolson, 1890, 125, who notes four chorepiscopi, one periodeutes and eight 

visitors (not including the 1897 volume, of course). See also my brief discussion of these terms 

in DICKENS 2009, 38. 

* PAYNE SMITH, 1879-1901, Vol. II, col. 3340. 

** PAYNE SMITH, 1903, 174. 

** PAYNE SMITH, 1903, 60. 
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Lusze and Test: 


ciao sun l 
Jamia’ Z 
Baim mia 3 


Translator 
This is the grave of Abraham 
the sm af baad 


Apparently, thus s tene has net previoisly been ib lished; therefere it 1s possibly 
ene of the twe steres urcevered in Teshkerrt at the begiming ef the 285 century 
nated above. Like Gmvestenes 4 and 7, theupperard twe side arre ef the cress 
have "Maltese" cress ends, however the lover am js cercave net convex. 
Beth Aivahan ard booc are pepilar Synac names (in centrat $e the biblical 
erder ef the patnachs, rete that Isaac js the father herel); the fener is more 
pepalarthan tle latter in the corpus ?* Abwhamis alse the rame of the deceased 
cenuremsrated en a Zmvestere fram Olen Sime, Inver MenzZelia, inscnbed in 
three scripts: Syriac, Uighur ard Chinese? 


T Abrabem: CHPTOLS OM 1897, Ms 21; Me 34; No 83; Na 53; No 185; Me 306. Teac: Charola, 
1597, Me 295 See ako EYBATZEI2U00, 274. 
MOLT 2006, 217-220; Mo, 3008, 67-7 2. 
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@ray extone 9 


Image and Des cupton: 


Locator Tashkent Museum: rento 
ry Hs 31218. 
Lure: 30.5x 16x 125 cm 


Iez 
6) Aer. l 
(ar 2 
Translator: 


Jesus (7) alas (7) 


CUNEN 

Since this store has not been published before, 1125 abo possibly one of the bro 
stones uncovered m Tashkent at the beguumng of the ae century. The simple 
cross on abase is in welef, as r the numnial text. The stone 15 undated and the 
name 15 hard to mad, so there is little to say about 1b content; the word on Ime 2 
is speculative, but the Syriac word on, "alas" would not be out of place on a 
gravestere. Net sırpusingly, the rame Jesus :s quite cenuven in this cerpas ‘ad 
In centrat $e the maenty ef inased gravesteres in the cerpus, far fewer are 
carved in relief like this ere and these are aarmallyeflügher quality. It:s uruw- 
sual fer arelief stene te have se little text, sragestrig that tus stene may have 
beenbegiunbut net Preperlyfuns hed. This raises the ques ten ef its preverance, 
since ether exartpies ef relief gravesteswes in the cerpus are typically frem 
Almaliq” and, a; neted above, serve ef the stenes frem that lecatien descubed 
m Kekevtevs 1986 article found their way te Tashkert. Finally, given the 
mdimertary nature ef the stere-camıg ard the pessibility that the name was 
unßrushed, perhaps as arenalt ef mining the stene (relief caving is less fergiv- 
me thanireised esrving whenimistekes are made), ether possible inde: Pte taters 
ef the irdended name inchde [nel 1204"! Jus (Jahn) mza,” er sear 
(Jaceb), all found in the cerpus. 


'" CHVIGLS@H 1890, Ne 16, '; Wo 18.'; No 19; No 38% Ne XXXUDL CHVMLSON 1897, Ne € 
1239; Noz8 ; Ne 269: Kiem, 2088, Ne]. See ake RYBATZKI 294.277.278. 

* Seefa camp Kaeegs 1906, No 11 (Tae. XII) Eorogrpx 1907, No 1 (Tas. I), Noi! (Tas. 
II). 

" CHUJGLS00171897.N249. 
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Gra extone 10 
Location: Ta:hkent Museum lrvertery Ne 31241. 
Lung 4 x 25x57 cm 


Commentary. 

Since ths gravestene lache an:inscn phen, it has 

thus far ret been piblisled te ny knewledge; 

therefore it e 015 pecsibly ene ef tle twe steres 

uncevered in Ta:lıkerd at tle beginrung ef the 
28* cerfury. The “cress pet” ha T-shapad 
wms atthe ends. 


Conc hiding Chservation: 
These ten gmvesteres cerstitue a typical rpresertaten ef the cepi: fiera 
Senurechye ard thus exenplify the sert ef dermgrapluc and cultura. infer- 
naten that can be gleaned fm the cerpas. Gf the ten, ene lac anirecriptien, 
eiglt eftle deceased are male and ere :s female (Gravestene 1). Gf the mne 
with inecriptiens, ere :s entrelyin Turkic (Gravestere 2), while tle ıest are in 
Synac. Inadditier: te names, several ef the gue vesteres include titles ef irt rest; 
the deceased irchide a virgn (probably indicating her fermal status a: a dedi- 
cated vigin in the cmh} a nusician (whether er ret he played in an ecclesi- 
astical ceatext :s urelear) a “head ef the church” (himselfthe sen ef a pnest), 
three “believers” (ardicahnz adults without ecclesiastical pesiters ) and a young 
bey. The steres alse reflect the typical nuxtume ef names fond in tle cerus, 
senmurg frem beth the Symac traditen (Benh>, Marqes, Hindu, Petluen, 
Akraharı, Isaac ard Jesus) ard the surswunding Turkic culture (CTG)Y, Mangu 
Tas -tiy Arslan, Urug and Tuz-tiy). 


Alse ef interest are the three different fenwmulae used in the ivwcriphens. The 
vast majerity ef steres in the Yeti Su cerpus use a vanaten ef the fellewirg 
Synac femula: 5» tie year [Seleucid era dote] It was the pea Of the frame qf 
animal year in Syriac roam 12-year animal qycle) ] in Turkic frame qf animal 
year in Turkic] Yes 5 the grave of [ personal n ane and ecclesiastical ntle ov 
designation as abeltever, youth ov child? By centra:t, :nscupte rs thet are en 
tuely in Turkic fellew a sligitly differert tnplate: (Acconding to) the colculo- 
tion of Alexander [followed by opt mal nile} it was [Seleua dera date], it was 
tie Turiacyear [name qf ara mol year j. Tyas is the grave of [persomal name and 
possible nile} May he/she be renwnbered. A tluad vanant in werding :s alse 
evident in sene ef the stenes fem Almaliq (inchdirg Graves tene 2 above) 


n CHVIGLS OH 1890, Ne & No 16, Ne 49,5: No 0: No 38, ; Ne 75; NoXIL CHUJBLS OH 
1897, Ne 61; No æ; No 138; Ne 196 No2R2; Nogtéé ; No 267; 710284. Peer Zire los aged 
cam ngy h appa gren at fre Toye Eunbe (March 2, 28)3) that this reme omms fram 
Segn 30-52, Sunday,” me Quvabkntef the Syrmc rame rnana “Sundry.” 
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which sometimes begin with the following formula or an abbreviation of it: us 
ram reals c» [hoa hus] amo, [Name] departed and left this world...” 
This wording is also used on the aforementioned memorial inscriptions in the 
Syrian Orthodox Church of Mar Addai in Hesterek.* 


Gravestones 1-6 contain dates according to both the Seleucid era and the 12- 
year animal cycle. Seleucid dates are given spelled out in full (Gravestones 2, 3, 
4, 6), using the alphabetical equivalents of numbers (Gravestone 1) or a combi- 
nation of the two (Gravestone 5), while years in the animal-cycle use only the 
Syriac word (Gravestones 1, 4), only the Turkic word (Gravestones 2, 5) or the 
two together (Gravestones 3, 6). Like some other stones in the corpus," Grave- 
stone 5 inserts the Turkic phrase wia L (œ) «ia, “the Turkic year of the 
Tiger” into an otherwise Syriac commemorative text. 


The six gravestones with dates encompass a 30 year period between autumn 
1308 and summer 1338. During this time, the Mongol Chaghatay U/us where 
these Turkic Christians lived (whether in Yeti Su or Almaliq) was ruled by eight 
khans, most of whom had short reigns: Nalighu (1308-1309), Esen-Buqa (1309- 
1318?), Kebeg (13187-1327), Eljigidei (1327-1330), Töre Temür (1330-1331), 
Tarmashirin (1331-1334), Buzan (1334-1335) and Changshi (1335-1338).”° It 
was a very significant period for the Turkic Christians, during which Pope Ben- 
edict XII corresponded with Khan Changshi,” but more importantly the Islami- 
zation that had restarted with the conversion of Tarmashirin to Islam began to 
pick up pace. The years 1649-50 SE (1337/38 and 1338/39 CE) were also 
marked by the ravages of plague in Central Asia (the same Black Death which 
devastated Europe beginning in 1346), acknowledged in many of the grave- 
stones in the corpus.” Around the same time, probably in 1339, a Catholic 
bishop and six other friars who had established a Franciscan mission in 
Almaliq, the Chaghatay capital, were martyred, as recorded by John Mari- 
gnolli?^? Shortly after this period, in 1347, the Chaghatay Ulus disintegrated into 
several smaller polities (@ara’una, Moghulistan and Mawarannahr), a situation 
which facilitated the rise to power of Timur (1336-1405). Thus, in many ways, 
these gravestones represent the swan-song of Syriac Christianity in Central 
Asia. 


** Kokozios 1906, No 2, 8; Kokosrros, 1907, Ne 1,2. 

* PeGGNON 1907, 191-197 (Ne 95, 1. 1); (Ne 97, 11. 4-5); (Ne 98, 1. 2); (Ne 100, 1. 2); (Ne 106, 1. 
2); (Ne 107,1. 4), etc. 

*5 CHWOLS6N 1890, Ne 97; Ne 11,7; Ne 49,5 CHW@LS@N, 1897, Ne 105, 106, 113, 214, 240. 

* ATW@®@D 2004, 626. 

? MOULE 1917, 15, 18. 

* CHWeLS6N 1890, 81-91; CHW@LS@N 1897, 31-38. 

** MOULE 1917, 4-5. The original Latin text can be found in VAN DEN WYNGAERT 1929, 
510-511. 
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THE TALE @F AHIKAR ACC®RDING T6 
A GARSHUNI TURKISH MANUSCRIPT @F 
THE JOHN RYLANDS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Peter ZIEME 


Introduction’ 


The maxims of Ahikar has since long been considered as one of the eminent pieces of 
Near Eastern wisdom literature. They are embedded in the following frame story. The 
wise Ahikar, who was King Sanherib’s minister, had no children. The gods advised him 
to adopt Nadan, his sister's son. He educated Nadan and gave him finally wise admoni- 
tions. These usually short phrases are the kernel of the story and are good specimens of 
the wisdom literature.” Despite his good education, Nadan committed bad acts. When 
the uncle was criticising him, the nephew tried to kill him. By an intrigue, the uncle was 
sentenced to death. Together with his wife Ahikar succeeded to persuade the execution- 
er not to kill him but to hide him in a cavern. The king of Egypt sent a message to the 
king of Assur that the latter should send him someone who can build a castle between 
earth and heaven. The executioner informs his king that Ahikar was still alive, and then 
the king sent him to Egypt. In the following the king of Egypt and the foreigner ar- 
ranged new and new contests, at the end the king wanted to hear something extraordi- 
narily new from the foreigner. New contests followed. As Ahikar always came out as a 
winner because of his wisdom, the king of Egypt had to accept Ahikar’s demand to give 
him the tribute of three years. Then Ahikar returned to Assur. @n his request, the king 
allowed him to teach Nadan again. He was instructing him day and night, but at the end 
Nadan’s body swelled and exploded. Thus, abruptly the story ends? 


The Tale of Ahikar in Turkic Literature 


When N. Sims-Williams was working on Sogdian fragments’ of the Ahikar maxims, I 
was looking for some @ld Uigur traces. This seemed to be justified not only because of 
the newly identified Sogdian fragments, but also because the Vita Aesopi was already 
known from @ld Uigur fragments. Since the Vita and the Ahikar maxims have some 


I would like to express my thanks to many scholars who helped me in one or the other way, 1. 
a. Sebastian Brock, Jean-Claude Haelewyck, Grigory Kessel, Delio V. Proverbio, Nicholas 
Sims-Williams. Without their support my paper would miss many things, but, of course, all 
shortcomings are my own. 

? See a recent overview by HAELEWYCK 1998. 

This tale has a long tradition from the Aramaic papyri up to-day's tale collecuons of Thousand 
and Gne Night etc. 

^ SIMS-WILLIAMS 2014. 
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common waits,” it is still a possible option. However, here I would like to introduce a 
complete Gttoman Turkish version written in Syriac script. Already hundred years ago a 
Turkish manuscript written in Armenian script was edited.° Later, the same manuscript 
was re-edited by Jean Deny and Edward Try jarski independently from the first edition." 
Francois de Blois referred to a book of A. A. Martirosyan? where he mentioned another 
Armenian-Turkish manuscript from the monastery of Bzommar.? Though the language 
of the first mentioned manuscript is Armeno-Kipchak, it has still to be checked whether 
this one is also written in that language, but judging from the script used for it, it proba- 
bly is. 


Qn the other hand, in 1921 A. Danon published some excerpts from the @ttoman manu- 
script of the Ahikar tale in Arabic script, the manucript turc 33 of the Bibliothéque de 
l'École Nationale des Langues @rientales!° commented by F. Nau in 1922." This man- 
uscript is dated 25, February, 1769. Delio V. Proverbio edited and re-edited a large 
part of the same manuscript (F. 131v3 -135r19) in 2010 discussing the possibilities of a 
Vorlage of this Gttoman version as well as several questions about other manuscripts 
and the role the Ahikar tale played in the literary history of itself and within the larger 
framework of the large story collections like Thousand and @ne Night." 


Including another recently identified Gttoman manuscript," we know so far of five 
Turkish manuscripts, two of the Armenian-Turkish tradition, two of the @ttoman litera- 
ture and one of the Garshuni-Turkish literature. The last item is the topic of my paper. 


Description of the Garshuni Turkish manuscript of the John Rylands Library 


The Garshum Turkish manuscript of the John Rylands Library has remained more or 
less unnoticed despite J. F. Coakley’s detailed analysis.” It is the only Garshuni Turkish 
manuscript of the Ahikar story that is known today. Although a detailed examination of 
the manuscript yielded the result that it is apparently a translation from an Arabic Vor- 
lage probably similar to that already published by J. R. Lewis," it is a valuable speci- 
men of the Christian @ttoman Turkish heritage of Turabdin. 


K@NSTANTAR@S 2013. 

C@NYBEARE in C@NYBEARE 1913, 86-98, 174-184; 185-197. 

DENY & TRYJARSKI 1964. 

A. A. MARTIR@SY AN, Patmutiun yev xratk mikara imastno, 2 volumes, Erevan 1969-1973, 
French resume in vol. I, 62-70. Accordingly, there is a ms. in Bzonunar: (I; 69): “K “Le texte 
turc en caractéres arméniens Alim Higaren söyledigi nasihat - don’t le manuscrit est conservé 
au monastere de Bzonunar sous le numéro 413, ff. 43r-66r.” 

* DE BL@IS 1984, 52. 

© DANÓN 1921. 

11 NAU 1922. 

1? PR@VERBI® 2010, 198. 

13 PR@VERBI® 2010, 197-218. 

Information by Delio V. Proverbio. 

15 C@AKLEY 1993, no. 20 (JRL accession number 38990). 

'* LEWIS in CONYBEARE 1913, 130-161. 
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(1). Manuscript: According to Coakley's catalogue,'’ the manuscript which was for- 
merly “Cod. 11" m Mingana’s collection was required in 1915. It consists of 111 
leaves, which contain several texts with the tale of Ahikar beginning in foll. 1b-43b,"* 
followed by short aphorisms on fol. 47a-b, a history of the Apostle Paul on foll. 48a- 
89b, and finally by a “text consisting of questions and answers between a boy and a girl, 
preceded by the story of a merchant.”'” 


Then Coakley remarks: “To judge from the catchwords, some leaves are missing (e.g. 
after foll. 18, 28, 38, 45, 46, 47, 88), and others displaced (e.g. fol. 44-6 which belong 
after fol. 20 in the sequence 28 44 46 45 21)."? It has to be mentioned that some of 
these items can be healed: 

a) fol. 1@b has the catchword sny = s(e)ni. It is true that the next fol. does not have it. 
But the order of the proverbs is correct: fol. 1@ ends with Proverb 41 = Arabic 42, and 
Proverb 42 = Arabic 43 starts on fol. 11. No first line starts with that catchword sny. 

b) Against Coakley’s statement the catchword on fol. 28 is the correct one, it corre- 
sponds with the first word of the first line of fol. 29. 

c) The third instance 1s interesting. The catchword on fol. 38 1s gwnh which appears as 
the first word of the first line of fol. 39 as gn’h. But these are only different spellings of 
the same word gunah “sin”. 


Thus one can conclude that within the sequence of the folios concerning the part of the 
Ahikar tale no deviations exist. 


(2). Date: According to the colophon in (Arabic) Garshuni on fol. 108b the scribe Sh. 
Gergis b. Ephrem finished his work on 5 August 2766 = 1854 C. E. The name and year 
also appear in a subscription on fol. 89b.?! 


(3). Script: Coakley calls the “writing [is] a stiff and rather disconnected serto, 17-19 


; i TS) 
lines per page, with rubrications"^. 


(4). Language: Coakley calls the language of the manuscript “a dialect of Turkish.” 
This 1s certainly correct, but one can go a step further. After examining the Ahikar tale, 
one comes to the conclusion that the language is mainly ofthe Azeri type as many other 
Garshuni Turkish texts. This matches one type of Garshuni manuscripts described by 
W. Heffening already.” 


A good example for the linguistic classification 1s the admonition 16 which corresponds 
to the Arabic No. 17: eg(e)r z(e)ngin uan y(e)se x(a)lg der hukm(e)tind{e)nd(i)r v(e) 


U CO AKLEY 1993, no. 20, 142. 

Ibid., 142, it reads “It seems to be imperfect.” Butthis might be not the case. 
? Tbid., 142. 

2° ibid. 

?! Thid., 143. 

?? ibid, 142. 

3 ibid. 

?* ZIEME 2014. 
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darm(a)ndır d(e)yti yeyir ama eg(e)r f(a)eir ılan yese dfe)ler ki ac(1)nd(a)n yeyir” 

“When a rich man eats a snake, people say, it is because of his wisdom, he eats it as 

medicine, but when a poor man eats a snake, they say, he eats it because of his hun- 
9226 

ger. 


Some examples of comparison between the @ttoman version in Arabic and in Syriac 
scripts 


To give an impression how these two @ttoman versions match each other, here are 
some examples. It is obvious that they are not from the same Vorlage. I use here a sim- 
plified transcription.” 


Version in Arabic script Version in Syriac script 

2. Ezzemän evvelde Sinhàrib? bin S(e)rhadum padisahfı)n oglı 
Serhädum Cerge padiSahi idi ve hem S(e)nharib padis(a)h(ı)n 

Asuriyye hüküm eder idi? ayam()nda atur nin(1)vede 

ve Haygār anun veziri idi «ve sahib-1 bir ad(e)m var idi? aei X(a)ygar idi 
esräri idi ve hem katib-i tedbir idi? ve m(a)l(1)k(1)n veziri v(e) kat(1)bi idi 


coe @ar(a)r-siz cani idi v(e) pek 
mah(i)r h(a)kim idi v(e) 
pil(o)s(o)v(o)s v(e) m (a)ruf(a)t ray 
v(e) t(e)dbir sah(i)bi idi m (a)ruf(a)t 
ray v(e) t(e)dbir sah(1)bi idi «(1)re 
altm(ı)$ '(a)vrati var idi h(e)r bir 
‘(a)vratina bir kösk y(a)bt()rm)sei 
ama g(e)ndünd(e)n h(i)¢ bir züryatı 
you idi” 

3. ve haygar vezir gayet ihtiyar olub 

bir eyyam sihirbazlarin ve gunl(e)rde bir gün c(a)g(1)ré1 cümle 


°° Fol. 6b9-12: ‘gr zngyn 'yln ys’ «ky» kle dyr hwkmindndr w d’rmndyr dyw y yyr 'm’ $r 
payr yIn y's' dl'rky cndny’yyr. 

As N. Sims-Williams explains, Sogdian No. 12 has also “medicine”. 

27 For details cp. Proverbio’s editionin PR@VERBI® 2010, 197-218. 

?* Thus instead of MS Sincärib. 

“In early umes Sencarib bin Serhädum was the son of the the lang of Georgia who also ruled 
Assyria.” 

“And Haygar was his vear, <and he was the possessor of his secrets and his secretary in ad- 
vice>.” 

Fol. 1b7-9 srhdym p dyS hn wgly snhryb p’dyShn 'y mndh twr nynw dh byr dm wt ydy 
“There was a man in the days of lang Senharib, the son of lang Serhadum in Ninive of Assyr- 
1a." 

Fol. 1b9-2a4 dy hya r ydy w snhrb mln wzyry wktby ydyéwe qrrsyzcny yáywpk 
m hr hkyr ydy w pylsws w m rwpir y w tdbyr s'hby 'ydy ere 1tmá wr'ty wr 'ydy w hr byr 
"wrtynh byr kwsk ybtrmády 'm’ gndwndn hé byr zwry ty ywą 'ydy “His name was lI(a)ykar, 
he was the vear and the scribe of the lang. He had a very undecided (sic) mind, and he was a 
very skilful wise man, and he was a philosopher, he possessed a high education and had ad- 
vice. He had 40 (or) 60 wives, for each of them he let build a palace, but from no one he had a 
child.” 


3e 
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müneccimlerin gagirub m(ü)n(e)ccim sah(1)blerini 
anlara cevab eyledi” v(e) n(a)al etdi halını v(e) 
“u)arlıgını?” 


bana nazar eyleyin’ gayet ihitiyar 
oldum bir evladım yogdur ve malim ve 
rızaım kesirat öyledir” (...) 


These examples may suffice to show that both versions differ from each other to a large 
extent, they cannot stem from the same source. I cannot give a definite solution to the 
question which was the Vorlage of the Garshuni Turkish version, but probable candi- 
dates are among the Syriac or Arabic versions now extant or lost. Sometimes the ver- 
sion is near to one or the other Syriac version, but more often an Arabic text seems to be 
the underlying original text. In one case, as we will later see, the Arabic manuscript of 
Copenhagen is a direct source of the Garshum Turkish phrase. 


Some peculiarities of the frame stor y 


Next I want to discuss some special points of the frame story in connection with the 
question of possible candidates of a Vorlage, but as said before no final solution can be 
offered here, more studies of the Arabic and Syriac versions are necessary. 


(1) The MS starts with an introduction written in red. In addition to the statement that 
Sanherib was king of Assur and Ninive the text also mentions "the city of Mosul". An 
Arabic MS in the Vatican is referred to by Assemani as “Hicarı philosophi Mosulani 
praecepta.””’ Ninive is the old city while Mosul became later an important centre. 


(2) The Syriac version mentions that Ahikar married sixty women, and the same num- 
ber is given in the Arabic version. @nly in later versions like one Armenian?? and the 
Kipchak-Turkic which is dependent from the Armenian, Ahikar had only one wife. 


However, the Garshuni-Gttoman version has "forty (or) sixty". This number is rather 
enigmatic. It can only be explained by assuming that the translator used beside the Ara- 
bic Vorlage a Syriac version where not the word “sixty” (Styn) was used, but the nu- 
meral for “sixty” which is the simkat (s), and the translator was not sure how to read it, 
for it looked to him like a mim (m). To be exact, he used both numbers. Proverbio's text 


I 
o 


“When the vear Hayqar became very old he called one day his soothsayers and astronomers 
and recorded to them.” 

Fol. 2a4-6 gwnlrdh byr gwn ¢’grdy cwmlh méym s'hblryny w nel tdy hlyny w 'erlygyny 
‘““@n one of these days he called all astronomers and told them about his state and his barren- 
ness". 

5 PR@VERBI® 2010, 207: bafta nazar eylen anlara cevab eyledi. He remarks in fin. 22: “La 
sintassi € qui precaria." But if one regards eylen as the imperative eyleyin from eylemek, the 
structure is not strange. 

“Look at me, I am very old, I have no child, and my possessions and my living has become 
less." 

7 C@NYBEARE 1913, 128. 

?* The other Armenian text has “sixty wives”, cp. CONYBEARE 1913, p. 24. 
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has alimis “sixty”, but he translates it as quaranta.” This could be a first hint of the 
number of “40”. In my opinion, the translator used the number “forty” because it was 
widespread in the folk literature.” 


(3) As Ahikar had no child, he adopted the son of his elder sister, who was called 
Nadan, and he gave him the best education. The Arabic text says “And when Nadan 
grew big and walked, shooting up like a tall cedar, he taught him good manners and 
writing and science and philosophy.” ” 


The Garshuni MS has “Nadan became like the twig of an olive (tree)". Arabic "rz “ce- 
dar” = Garsh MS zeytun dali (zytwn &' ly). This might be a substitution by the translator, 
not because he did not know the cedar, but the olive tree was more familiar to him, of 
course. 


(4) Before Ahikar starts to offer his admonitions to Nadan, the Garshuni Turkish text 
mentions the room where it took place to be “a lonely place, a halvetmekan”, which 1s 
the equivalent of Arabic 4c! (gà 'a) or “parlour” as Coneybare translated it." Apparent- 
ly the Turkish wanslator had a problem with this Arabic word, as he rather circum- 
scribed the word: bir t(e)nha y(e)re v(e) bir halvetmekana.” The first expression is the 
“lonely place”, the second a compound of Arabic origin with the same meaning. It is in 
principle a double translation. Interestingly, the usual dictionaries have no entry of hal- 
veimekan in Gttoman Turkish, but halvet gah or halvethane are attested. 


(5) At the end when Nadan dies the text quotes the old biblical proverb: “For he who 
digs a pit for his brother shall fall into it.”“* This saying is of course from the Proverbs 
of King Salomon. But the Turkish translator adds nice ki davud pag(a)mb(a)r 
söyl(e)di” “as Prophet David said”. Calling David a prophet is well known from the 
Islamic tradition, but also the New Testament mentions him as a prophet, e. g. Acts 
2:29-35, explicitly 2:30: “David was a prophet (nabi)”. 


(6) The wife of Ahikar 

According to the Garshuni Turkish text 19b1, the name of Ahikars’s wife is spelled 
'Épgny ^ = ASp(a)gni”. The name itself is not clear, P. R. Giaiero who reads the Syriac 
evidence 'Sfgny as ASfagni suggests an explanation on Indo-European ground or rather 
an Iranian connection namely asb “horse” plus a word similar to Latin ignis "fire"," but 
the meaning seems to be strange in case of a female name. It was already pointed out 
that the Arabic form of the name follows the Syriac one while the Armenian and the 


* PR@VERBI® 2010, 207. 

^" GÜVENÇ 2009. 

^ C@NYBEARE 1913, 131. 

?' Ibid, 132. 

^3 Fol 4bl: byr inh’ yrh w byr klvetm E nh. 

^ C@NYBEARE 1913, 161. 

^5 Fol. 43a17-18: kyd'wwdp gmbr swyldy. 

^* The letters ' and p carry the vowel mark “greek alpha" pointing to a pronunciation as 
Asp(a)gni. 

47 GIAIERÓ 2005, 243 squ. 
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Kipchak Turkish forms Abesdan or Arphestan respectively Apesdan deviate for some 
unknown reasons. ** 


Notes on some admonitions 


Finally, let us have a look into some maxims that form the core of the text. For the list 
of the Turkish text, I followed the principle to regard as one admonition a passage 
which is introduced by ya oglum “@ my son!” written in red ink. As a whole there are 
55 admonitions in Turkish against 66 in Arabic, but if consider that in one case the 
Turkish text combines three Arabic admonitions (4 # 4-6) and in another instance two 
items (37 # 37+38). A third case is that one Arabic maxim (9) is divided into two (8+9). 
The complete number of the correspondences is 58 against 66 in Arabic. This means 
that 8 admonitions are omitted. The sequence is perfectly congruent only for 1-3, then 
the sequence differs up to 24, from 25 up to 29 the sequence is congruent. From 36 up 
to 42 the sequences differ only by one. However, after 42 the Turkish has a significant 
gap so that 43 corresponds to Arabic 55. All this may be due to the work of the transla- 
tor, but it can also mean that the direct Vorlage was different from the Arabic texts that 
we know. 

(1) An enigmatic substitute 

Arabic (10)? 

“Be not like the almond-tree, for it brings forth leaves before all trees, and edible fruit 
after them all, but be like the mulberry-tree, which brings forth edible fruit before all the 
trees, and leaves after them all." 

VOSS Sie EV (3 S dS US. ety! os JS oahi dy oS he jad cs sill gill esL Js US 
JI als JS! G8 

@ttoman (8)? 

badem agaci gibi olma zira badem agaci cümleden evvel yaprag verti ve cümleden 
sonra meyvesini yedirir tut agacı gibi ol zira tut agacı cümleden sogra yaprag verüb ve 
cümleden evvel meyvesini yedirir 

“Be not like the almond wee, for the almond tree brings forth leaves before all (trees), 
but let’s eat its fruits after all (trees)! But be like the mulberry-tree for the mulberry-tree 
brings forth leaves after all (trees), but let's eat its fruits before all (trees)!" 

Garshuni Turkish (9) 

“Be not like the eate-tree, for it brings forth leaves before all trees, but lets eat its fruits 
after all trees! But be like the mulberry-tree for it brings forth leaves after all trees, but 
lets eat its fruits before all trees!” 

s(e)u qurma agacı kimi olma ki h(e)pi agacl(a)rd(a)n evv(e)l y(a)pr(a)gl(a)n(yr 
l(e)k(i)n h(e)pi agaclardan sora m(e)yvesini y(e)dir(i)r ila ol tut agac kimi ki cümle 
agacl(a)rd(a)n sora y(a)pr(a)el(a)n(1)r cümleden evv(e)l y(e)dir(i)r m(e)yvesini.?! 


^ HARRIS in CONYBEARE 1913, XXXV. 

+ LEWIS in CONYBEARE 1913, 133. 

? PR@VERBI® 2010, 216. 

?! Fol. 5b3-9: sn qwrm 'g cy kymy "wlm ky hpy 'g Clrdn ‘wl yprąlnr lkn hpy 'g élrén swrh 
mywsyny ydym 1 wl twt’ gcy kymyky cwml’ 'g élrdn swr yprelnr cwml' dn wl ydyrr 
myw syny. 
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In Garshuni Turkish No. 9 the “almond-wee” (Arabic Ji ¢)>4 JA) is changed into 
hurma agacı “date tree” (Phoenix dactylifera). Most versions use the opposition of 
“almond-tree””” as opposite to the “mulberry tree" (twt). Substituting the first one by the 
“date tree” as in the Garshuni text this opposition 1s partly lost. It is well known that the 
almond-wee brings its fruits after 7 to 8 months after the blossom. @n the other hand, 
the date-tree keeps its leaves. In a hadith to sūra 6:98 of the @ur‘an it is said that Mu- 
hammad mentioned the date tree as a kind of wees that does not lose its leaves.” Any- 
how in both versions the tree, being the preferred example, which brings first its fruits is 
the mulberry tree. The word qurma (read hurma?) may be directly taken from a Syriac 
Vorlage for which I could not find any trace, but on the other hand, the word belongs to 
the @ttoman lexicon, too. 


(2) Maxims become proverbs 

It 1s often said that many of the maxims used to become proverbs. At least in one case 
also the Turkish translator held this opinion because as often as in real proverbs he 
added an epimythion. 

Arabic (12) 

“The removing of stones with a wise man is better than the drinking of wine with a 
sorry man.” 

@ttoman (10) 

^E meglio trasportare pietre insiene a un uomo di bell'aspetto che bere pubblicamente 
vino in compagnia di un uomo malvagio."? 

Garshuni Turkish (11) 

kamil ad(e)m ile var git das daň h(e)r gün cahil ad(e)m ile S(a)r(a)b icüb k(e)yf et- 
med(e)n eyüd(ii) °° 

“With a perfect man go and carry stones every day, it is better than to drink wine with a 
stupid man without having fun.” 


The translator adds to this maxim the following moral (epimythion): “This means 
(ya ni): cahile yar(a)n olmad(a)n var h(e)kime das dañ” “Do not become friend to an 
ignorant, go and carry stones for a wise man!" There are similar Turkish proverbs of 
this kind, e.g. Cahille bal yenmez, alimle tas taşı or Cahille bal yeme alimle tas taşı. 
"Gne cannot eat honey with an ignorant, carry stones with a wise!" This is used even in 
today’s political argumentation in Turkey. 


@ne more example with an additional epimythion. 

Arabic (59) 

Ol ES Led ciis a Gall ILE s oul Gaus pally Moy he uel Ages UasI y a pags una; 
“If water would stand still in heaven, 

and a black crow become white, 

and myrrh grow sweet as honey, 

then ignorant men and fools might understand and become wise.” 


?? In Turkish texts badem, the equivalent of the Semitic Iwz, cp. DEMIR 2012, 10. 

5? http://www.ask-the-quran.com/deutsch/search/Dattelpalme html. 

^ LEWIS in CONYBEARE 1913, 133. 

5 PRéVERBIG 2010, 218. 

?* Fol. 6al-4: K' ml ‘dm ‘yl w'r gyt d’ d'áyhr gwn c hyl dm ‘yl Srb 'yewb kyp wu dn ywar. 
°7 Fol 6a4-5: yny c hylh yın wlmdn w'r bkym d’S d'y. 
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Garshuni Turkish (47) 

eg(e)r axan b()yar dur(u)r ise 

s(e)rce tikseg ucar ise 

e(a)ra e(a)rga b(e)yaz ol(t)r ise 

act azva bal kibi datlı olır ise 

c(a)h(i)l v(e) axm(a)q ol(a)nl(a)r de)ki xukm(e)t sax(i)bi v(e) ed(e)bli oll(a)r ^^ 

“When a lotic fountain? stands (still), 

When a sparrow flies into high, 

When a black crow becomes white, 

When bitter aloe becomes sweet as honey, 

Then those who are ignorant and fool become wise and well-behaved, 

y ani eg(e)r bunl(a)r t(a)g(a)yy(u)r olırsa cahfi)ife)r we) bulm(a)zi(a)r df(e)hi 
(a)e(1)ll v(e) f(a)h(i)mli olil(a)r? 

That means: 

If these changes (happen) the ignorant and those who do not find (the way of 
knowledge) will become prudent and wise.” 


@ne observes that the Turkish text has four contradictions enumerated, not three as the 
Arabic version. But the Syriac has also these four items. 

The congruence is not perfect: 

Syriac: the sparrow flies without wings 

Turkish: when a sparrow flies into high. 

Syriac (62) 

“My son, if the waters should stand up without earth, and the sparrow flies without 
wings, and the raven became white as snow, and the bitter become sweet as honey, then 
may the fool become wise."?! 


In addition, the version which Grünberg edited has the following maxim 76: “Werm der 
Mensch ohne Boden stehen, der Vogel ohne Flügel fliegen wird, der Rabe wie Schnee 
weiss, das Bittere wie Honig süss werden wird, darm wird (auch) der Einfältige weise 
werden.”” 


(3) Mistakes (?) 

The following example shows a rather clear case of a misunderstanding of the original 
text. 

Arabic (16)® 

“While a shoe stays on thy foot, walk with it on the thorns, and make a road for thy son, 
and for thy household and thy children, and make thy ship taut before she goes on the 
sea ad its waves and sinks and cannot be saved.” 


Syriac (13) 


?* Fol. 11b12-18: y wglm gr k'npyr dwr ‘ys’ srth 'wks’g wér ys er ergh byz wlr ys 
‘cy zw blkybydtly wlyr ‘ys’ chl w "hme wlnlr dky hwiant s'hby w ‘dbly wlyl’r. 

?* For the word bfı)yar cp. Zieme 2014. 

** Fol. 11b18-12a3: y'ny ‘gr bwnlr tgyr wlyrsh c hyllr w bwlmzlr dky ‘ally w phmly wlyl r. 

* C@NYBEARE 1913, 108. 

*? GRÜNBERG 1917,55. 

© LEWISinC@NYBEARE 1913, 133. 
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“While there are shoes on thy feet, tread down the thoms and make a path for thy sons 
and thy sons’ sons." 


Garshuni Turkish (15) 

nice ki ayag(yn yalfı)n a(e)g(i)l tiz 'ac(i)l (e)yle y(e)ri tiken We) bitreg üzrine tarıq v(e) 
c(e)ide * et we) t'amir et gemfiln v(e) gayıgın d(e)giz(in dalgal(a)n s(e)ni 
cev(i)rmed(e)n evv(e)l yogsa garg ol(1)rs(e)n d(e)igizd(e)n qurt(u)lmas(e)n 

“As long as your feet are not bare, make speedily and quickly a way, build a path and a 
hard ground on thorns and bitreg?', and repair your ship, your boat before the waves of 
the sea tum you, otherwise you drown and will not be saved from the sea.” 


Here one sees that the translator misunderstood the passage about the aim of making the 
road, i.e. “for thy son, and for thy household and thy children” or simply omitted it, as 
one can understand that the phrase in his version still belongs to the description of the 
ground where to build a road. For “ship” the translator used a compound “ship” and 
“boat”. It is worth noting that the Sogdian maxim (No. 16) has the correct rendering 9 


(4) Explanations are added as it is the case in the following example. 

Arabic (23) 

“Spare not to beat thy son, 

for the drubbing of thy son 

1) is like manure to the garden, 

2) and like tying the mouth of a purse, 

3) and like the tethermg of beasts, 

4) and like the bolting of the door.” 

Garshuni Turkish (22) 

oglın v(e) usagın vurmad(a)n '(a)f eyleme zira evlad didig(i)n/* 

In the Turkish text the third comparison is omitted, but on the other hand, each compar- 
ison 1s explained by an additional phrase to explain the reason: 

1) manure to the garden: 

b(e)ngu(e)r bustan zibiline eg(e)r bustan zibiline eger bustanfı)n zibili Coq ise eyü 
olfı)r 

“It resembles the manure to the garden: if the manure to the garden is a lot, it becomes 
good.” 

2) tyıng the mouth of a purse 


* C@NYBEARE 1913, 100. 

© REDH@USE 220a celed “hard, level ground”. 

& Fol. 662-8: nyc’ ky y'gn y'ln dgl tyz “cl yl yry tyk’n v bytrg 'warynh t'rye veldh ‘yt v 
tmyr ‘yt mn v « yyygn dngyan diglry sny &Cwrm dn "wl ywes «rg wlrsn dngyzen 
ewrtlmsn. i Í 

The spelling byt’ g is dubious, perhaps a hybrid form *bi-t(e)rek “without (Persian) + (@tto- 
man) tree”. It is better to regard this word as a variant of butrak, a land o a thomy plant, cp. 
ÖNLER 1990, p. 364 (No. 81). Another possibility could be a borrowing from New Persian (+ 
Arabic) bi-tarah “Unmannerly, uncivil, uncouth, badly" (STEINGASS 1892, p. 222a), but 
without examples in which context such a hybrid word was used, it is difficult to judge. 

$* SIMS- WILLIAMS, No. 10. 

** LEWIS in CONEYBEARE 1913, p. 134 (the division with numbers 1 to 4is mine). 

™ Fol. 7a15-17: "wglyn w wš gyn wwrm dn p ylh m zyr wl d dydygn. 

?! Fol. 7al7-19: bngar bwst'n zybylynh ‘gr bwst'nyn zybyly Cw@ ‘ys’ yw wlr. 
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v(e) dfe)ki bir tfe)sbihdfi)r bir kise bagma eg(e)r ki kiseyi eytice bagl(a)d(1)n ise 
icind(e)n bir Sey zeyl olm(a)z ? 

“And one more comparison is to binding a bag: If you tied the bag well, nothing can get 
lost from inside." 

3) bolting of the door. 

d(e)f e b(e)nz(e)r bir gapu kilidine eg(e)r ki bir gapuyı eyüce kidl(e)din ise o evd(e)n — 
bilin — gavi ol()n()r^ 

“Also it resembles the key of a door: If you bolted a door well, from that house, know 
(!), one is tight.” 


(5) Discussion on the following maxim which is at least partly very enigmatic mysteri- 
ous. 

Arabic (25) 

“Get thee a fat ox with a foreskin, 

and an ass great with its hoofs, 

and get not an ox with large horns, 

nor make friends witha tricky man", 

nor get a quarrelsome slave, 

nor a thievish handmaid, 

for everything which you committed to them they will ruin.” 

Syriac (24) 

“My son, get thee an ox that [1s fat and] lies down, and an ass that has good hoofs, but 
do not get thee a slave that is runaway nor a maid that is thievish; lest they destroy all 
that thou hast gotten.” 

Garshuni Turkish (25) 

The Turkish text starts with an introduction, a kind of header: eg(e)r x(a)yvan al(a)cak 
olfı)rsan’”” “When you will take an animal.” Then the text continues with the details: 
eg(e)r öküz alırs(a)n degirmi stinnikli öküzi al 

eg(e)r at yaxud is(e)k merkfi)b alfı)rs(a)n degirmi dwn(a)xh x(a)yvam al ne iri 
buyn(u)zlı öküz 

v(e) ne s(a)ga(a)lı b(ö)yük adam 

v(e) ne e(a)cxun köle 

v(e) ne xırcız cari(y)e bunl(a)ra mal(i)k olub xvas etme 

zire xurx(i)s köle e(a)car ya her ne ki t(e)slim id(e)r s(e)n g(e)ndüne tala edel(e)r 
g(e)ndüni 


7? Fol. 7al9-7b3: w dky byr<dh> tSbyh dr byr kys’ bgynh ‘gt ky kys yy ‘yweh b'glén ‘ys’ 

‘yéndn byr Sy zyl wlmz. 

Fol. 7b3-6: dp'h bnar byr «pw Kylydynh ‘gr ky byr q’pwyy ywo kydldyn ys’ 'w ‘wdn 
bylyn q wy wir. 

Ys casas Jao ily. The Arabic word ragimeans “enchanter” (Steingass 564a). In the ms. Vat. 
ar. 2054 fol. 5v5 the text reads: Yy 3 L3 Ja) U. The word ‚U can be emended to US the 
feminine form to ©! “A man long in the chin” (LANE III, 968b, cp. STEINGASS 558b; cp. 
WEHR 428b). This may explain how the “bearded man" came into the Garshum Turkish ver- 
sion. 

Fol. 7b18: grhywn Ick wirs'n. 

Fol. 7b18-8al0: gr wkwz lyrsn d'&yrmy swmwkly wkwzy l'gr ty kwd 'ySk mrkb ‘Irsn 
d gyrmy dyrnkly hywny Inh yrybwynzly wkwz w nh sąly bywk 'd'm w nh «ckwn kwl w 
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“When you take an ox, take an ox with round bones" (= hoofs), 

when you want to take a horse or an ass as mount, take animals with round hoofs, not an 
ox with large horns! 

Do not possess for your own those people: 

Not a man with a large beard, 

and not an escaping slave 

and not a xırvız slave. Because a xımız slave flees or plunders what you give him for 
himself.” 


This Turkish version has many more details without parallels. I suppose that xımız is a 
substitute for “thievish”. First the Turkish text makes a difference between köle as male 
slave and cariye as female slave, as it is the case in @ttoman Turkish. In the next phrase 
the ethnonym xırız is attached to köle and cariye. The ethnonym is apparently an adeli- 
tion by the translator who had in his mind some ideas about Kirgiz slaves. 


Very enigmatic is the expression “a man with a large beard”. Granberg in his edition of 
the Syriac manuscript from Sachau 336^ comments on the maxim 3@ “Schaffe dir an 
einen kräftigen (?) Stier und einen starkhufigen Esel, und kaufe keinen gehomten Stier; 
und geselle dich nicht einem bärtigen Manne.”: “Die verschiedenen Versionen gehen in 
der Abfassung dieses Spruches mehr oder weniger auseinander. (...) Mit Ausschluss 
des letzten Absatzes, der aus K” zu stammen scheint, ist unser Text @riginaltext.”” 
The phrase “with a bearded man” belongs according to Grünberg to the Arabic version 
K (Copenhagen)?! But the Arabic version edited by Lewis does not have it. 


Conclusion 


The Ahikar tale as a specimen of wisdom literature has a very long tradition, from the 
early Aramaic papyri (dated 5" century BC) up to the modern manuscripts in the 20" 
century. Its Garshuni Turkish version is a valuable piece of the literature that Christians 
in the @ttoman Empire were familiar with. Whether it followed a Syriac or an Arabic 
version is still an open question. But what already can be said is that the translator, too, 
contributed a lot? to the creation of a new fascinating version. 


nh kyrkyz c'ryh bwnlrh mlk wlwb hw’s ‘tm’ zyrh kyrkys kwl’ gc’r y` hr nh ky tslym 'ydısn 
endwnh tl’ ‘yd'lr gndwny. 
In the dialect of Van the word “bone” (in the literary language kemik) is recorded as sümük, 
sümüh, sımik, simüh, cp. Van Gölü Ağa, Engon Gökgür 2012, 41. 
7 GRÜNBERG 1917, 31. 
Arabic manuscript preserved in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. 
** GRÜNBERG 1917, 31-32. 
*! Ibid., 32. 
= HOLM 2014. 
Partly shown here, but a complete edition of the manuscript has still to be done. 
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THE EX@RCISM IN THE NEWLY F@UND 
KHARA-KHeTe SYRIAC D@CUMENT 


Shinichi MUT® 
Daito Bunka University, Japan 


Introduction 

We, a project team of Japanese and Chinese researchers, have studied 228 Kha- 
ra-Khoto manuscripts other than those in Chinese and in Tangut, which were 
newly found by an Inner-Mongolian archaeological research team in China 
between 1983-84.’ Among them, the present author identified one manuscript to 
be a Syriac one.’ As to the contents, the core thought in this manuscript is relat- 
ed to early Syriac Christianity? This paper focuses on the practical aspects of 
the document, especially on the exorcism it deals with, for this characteristic is 
present in many magic-related words. The paper will approach the issue from 
soteriological, charismatic, demonological, and spiritual points of view. 


This manuscript H X 101 (henceforth, H 101) is roughly written; the letters are 
minute and illegible; the types of letters are inconsistent. Above all, some parts 
are badly damaged. Therefore many words can be hardly deciphered. Thanks to 
our previous studies,’ the main parts of the text have become clear so far. As to 
the content, the document can be divided into 4 parts with their respective lines 
(abbreviated as T" or “1: (I) 1L 1-12); (ID 11. 12-35; (IIT) 11. 35-43; and (IV) 11. 
44-47. The English translation given below is kept as literal as possible." 


1. The Binding by Magic 

To begin with, our key word in this ‘magical’ text, harasiita (magic) as such is 
found 5 times, mostly as “the chains of magic” (l. 13; 14; 29; 31). The word 
“chains” is ahnost never used alone, neither is the similar word “fetters”. Both 
are metaphors of binding. In fact these two words occur as a pair (l. 18; 21; 27). 
The shorter form “the fetters and chains” is an abbreviation or lacuna of the 
longer “the fetters and chains of magic” (1. 29; IL 30f.). Although “fetters” is 
ahnost always used with “chains”, the only exception there is “(incantation) the 


! Y@SHIDA/CHIMEDD@RJI 2008. 

? Y@SHIDA/CHIMEDD@RJI 2008, 232-239. This can be consulted for preliminary edition and 
editorial conunents with a photo. 

3 MUT®, in print. 

^ MUT® 2010; MUTO 2013. 

? The first English translation of the whole text can be found in MUT6 2013. 

* The casesinl. 44; 45 are probably lacunae. 
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fetters” (1. 23). This shows a close relation between “incantation” and “fetters” 
just as that between “magic” and “chains” using similar words. 


As the example of the Israelites in the slavery of the Egyptians (Il. 28f.) con- 
firms, the humans here are bound. Who bind, then? Whose magic is this? We 
have an expression “their magic” (1. 37), i.e. “the evil demons’ magic". More 
concretely, this is the condition that “the evil spirits dwelt” (1. 33). Now, who 
are regarded as being bound by magic? “The chains of magic" are tied to any- 
one including “the flock of Christ" (1. 13), “Your servant” (i.e. God's servant) (1. 
14), “(the servant) of Christ” (1. 33), in another word, “the elected” (1. 15). 
These are not only tied, but also bring one to anywhere, especially to those 
places where one is in danger of death, e.g. “under the ground” (1. 23), and “the 
strong tides of the sea” (1. 24). The example of Hananiah and his fellows in 
“(the furnace) of the fire" (1. 26) in Daniel 3 has also something to do with this. 


Who are “the evil spirits”? They appear in the latter part of the text, in 1. 33, 
torwards the end of part II. This may suggest that their presence is so hidden 
that it is hard to discem. Although they are variously called,’ they seem to be 
the same. According to the demonology of the Khara-Khoto text, they tied the 
chains of magic to everyone; they dwell even in the servant of Christ. Then, as 
it can be closely seen below, they can be dispelled; they go out, flee, and fall 
into the abyss (11. 40f:). So they are to be defeated. 


2. The Liberation by the Name 

The theme of the whole document is not binding, but rather liberation. A verb 
Sra (to release) is found, in our text, at least 18 times: the most frequently used 
in all the words except for the particles. Particularly in part Il, characteristic is a 
formula: “If anyone has written ... , may one be released!". This is concentrated 
in 11. 21-25, continuously used at least five times. According to this invocation, 
one is to be liberated from the binding by magic, only “if anyone has written” 
the holy name. So the name is regarded as very powerful. 


The most complete form to ask for liberation is: “truly in (the name 
of) "HYH ’SR ’HYH, our (Lamb), the Son, (salvation) from the fetters and 
(chains) of [magic]!” (11. 30f.). So we can find here this form “in the name of 
..." altogether eleven times. The frequent use of the word emen (truly) charac- 
terises this invocational text as well (found more than 5 times). The “name” 
here cannot be a mere ‘sign’ in the semiotic sense of the word, nor a ‘name on- 
ly’ in the nominalistic sense. This is rather a performative language. The invoca- 
tion of the divine name directly altered the reality, for it did bring salvation: 


He (1.e. a saint) eamestly prayed to the great (Victor), [that is, he tripled You, Re- 


7 That is, “the evil spirits” (1. 33; 41), “the demons” (1. 36; 40; 46); “the evil demons” (1. 37); “[the 
devils? d. 41). 
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leaser!]. And You (i.e. God) released the chains of magic from the flock of Christ 
... the Son our [Lamb]. And she (i.e. the flock of Christ) was full of the name of 
(our Lord) Jesus Christ. And You released the chains of magic [from] Your serv- 
ant. (1l. 12-14) 


The most characteristic divine name would be 'HYH 'SR "HYH above. In 1. 30, 
this famous Hebrew in Exodus 3:14 is not translated into Syriac. Though tran- 
scribed in Syriac script, the Hebrew way of spelling is kept. This 1s because the 
original spelling is considered to hold power. The name per excellence is natu- 
rally that of the Trinity: “the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit” 
(1. 6). Aman, who is probably a saint, invoked it: 


Gne (1e. a saint) tripled You and invoked the name of the Father Who is ..., [the 
name] of the Son Who is in Your bosom, and the name of the Holy Spirit Who is 
(among the gift). (11. 9-11) 


Finally the name of the Holy Spirit by itself is found: “And he shall be released 
in the name of the (Holy) Spirit” (1. 45). 


The use of the word “power” also characterises this dynamism in this charis- 
matic text (found 3 times), e.g. “By the great power of Jesus (Christ) our Lord 
(and our God)” (11. 25f.). In other words, the power of magic is so strong that all 
the more overwhehning power is required to overcome it. So the powers of the 
good spiritual beings are also ranged: 


In the name of Gabriel, Michael, [the virtues], and in the name of the thrones, the 
dominions, [Cherubim], Seraphim, the principalities, the powers, ... , the arch- 
angels, and of all the (holy) angels, may he be released! (11. 31-33) 


The more mighty names are appealed to, the more effective the prayer becomes. 
From the human point of view, one is released from the power of the evil spirits. 
But from the spiritual point of view, the evil spirits themselves are dispelled 
from individuals. Hence salvation here is the release from the magic of the evil 
demons; one saved is a servant of Christ in whom the evil spirits dwelt. So the 
salvation is regarded as the exorcisation in the Khara-Khoto manuscript. 


3. The Cosmic Exorcisation 
This exorcism is performed not only on an individual level, but also on a collec- 
tive as well as cosmic level in part III: 


By Him the holy apostles tumed [the peoples] from the mountain that preserved 
the demons; by Whom the hollow of the earth dispelled [the wickedness] from 
its surface; Who is the (hidden) power. (11. 35f.) 


Although it seems that only the humans assume the work of salvation, it is, in 
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fact, by the invisible power, 1.e. Christ. Therefore “the demons went out; the 
sick were healed; the lepers [were cleansed]; [the devils fled]; and the evil spir- 
its fell into the abyss” (11. 40f.). This is the reason why Christ the Victor and His 
cross are praised and adored: 


His is the victorious cross; Who sought and fell ... ; (by Whose victorious sacri- 
fice) and by Whose mediation, ... ; Whom the following worship: those above, 
those below, those of all the victorious belly, and those of all the holy (church). 
(11. 42£) 


These worshippers include the spiritual beings (“the angels" (l. 39)), “the 
saints” (l. 19; 47), “inhabitants of splendors and the teachers” (1. 19), and “the 
apostles ..., the teachers, the monks" (1. 47) who had died and now aid the liv- 
ing by their prayers (l. 47). So this is a cosmic worship. The use of the name 
“Lamb” for Christ also characterizes His act of sacrifice (found more than 3 
times). This name is appealed to because He is the real Lamb for the lambs in 
the Passover to save “the sons of Israel from [the slavery of the Egyptians]” (11. 
28f.). 


It is also in part III that the ultimate exorcizing of magic is wished: “May the 
evil demons and all their magic be dispelled!” (1. 37). The use of the universal 
word kol (every/all) may also suggest the totality of the victory over the de- 
mons. They are obviously concentrated in the final part of the text (1. 32; 37, 38; 
38; 43; 43; 44), with the exception of that in the biblical citation (1. 03). This 
may suggest that these total exorcisations from the Cosmos are to be accom- 
plished eschatologically. This would be the case especially in part IV: “for truly 
His mediation, the beatitude ... released us." (1. 45). The word “beatitude” is 
closely related to the eschaton. @nly here the name of the Holy Spirit singly 
appears: “he shall be released in the name of the (Holy) Spirit” (ibid.). We have 
only here “(You released him) from the tombs that this inhabited" (l. 46) as 
well. This suggests the final victory over the death. It is stated, therefore, near 
the very end of the document: “Thus and thus, the demons shall be dispelled” (1. 
46). 


Conclusion 

In the newly found Khara-Khoto Syriac document, the power of demons is con- 
sidered to be great. All the more, a mighty counterpart is required to defeat it. It 
is by the name that people choose that one can fight against the magic, for it 
itself has magical power from God. The ultimate victory by God over the de- 
mons is expected, which is the cosmic exorcisation. The high regard for the 
divine name in connection with the power is shared with early Syriac tradition. 
In regards to the salvation as exorcism, however, the word “magic” is character- 
istic in the Khara-Khoto document, which is not the case in early Mesopotami- 
an Syriac literatures. The question for the sources of this difference is left for 
future studies. Between the geographic area from Mesopotamia to China, Per- 
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sian, Sogdian, and Turkic influences, among others, should be taken into ac- 
count. 
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HISTeRICAL PERSPECTIVES 


AL-BAYRUNI 
THE TWELVE APeSTLES 
AND THE TWELVE MeNTHS @F THE JULIAN YEAR 


Frangois DE BL@IS 


In the year 1000 of the Christian era, the Muslim astronomer, mathematician and poly- 
math Abū Rayhan al-Bayrüni (or al-Birünr) wrote what is probably the most important 
book ever on historical and technical chronology with the title al- aäru l-bàgiyah ‘ani 
l-qurüni l-xáliyah. This famous work was edited by the great Semitist Eduard Sachau in 
1878,' and translated by him into English under the title The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, published in 1879;? currently I am working on a new edition based on the old- 
est manuscripts. In the course of his book, al-Bayrüni touches on many questions of 
Christian and Syriac interest, of which I will discuss only one. This is in Chapter XIII, 
which is devoted to what in Greek are called parapegmata, that is: long-term weather 
predictions on the basis of an almanac, an in the course of his discussion? the author 
raises the question of why the Julian month February has fewer days than all the others, 
and of why this month, and not, as one might expect, the last month of the year, is treat- 
ed as the leap month. 


His answer to the first of these questions is not exactly convincing. Al-Bayrünr argues 
that if the Greeks had given 36 or 31 days to February, then it would not be distinguish- 
able from the other months. If they had given it 29 days in a common year, it would be 
indistinguishable from the other months in a leap year, when it would have 3@ days. 
Thus, it can only have 28 days in a common year. Underlying this is apparently the 
assumption that if the leap month were not set apart in some way from the other months, 
then people would forget where to insert the extra day every four years. 

As to the question of why they made February the leap month, al-Bayrüni has a 
somewhat better answer, namely: “the kabs (here: leap-day) is appended to 
Subat (February), and not to any other month, because the First Adar, which is 
the kabs (here: intercalated month) of the Jews in the intercalated year ( ‘ibbiir), 
falls in it (sc. February) and (in one of the two months) on either side of it”. In 
other words, the adjustment of the Julian solar calendar by adding one addition- 
al day occurs (when it occurs) at about the same time as the adjustment of the 
Jewish lunar calendar by the insertion of a thirteenth month (when it occurs). 


See SACHAU 1878, Chronologie orientalischer Völker von Alberüni. 
See SACHAU 1879. The Chronology of Ancient Nations with notes and index. 
Ibid., Edition, pp. 251-2; wanslation, pp. 241-2 
wa 'innama ‘udifa l-kabsu "ila Subata düna yayrihi mina S-Suhüri li 'anna 'adara l-’awwala 
wa huwa Sahru kabsi l-yahudi fi l-'ibbüri yaqa'u fihi wa hawalayhi. Sachau's translation 
(“falls on Shubát and near it”) is wrong. 
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@ur author is of course aware that these two events are not necessarily simulta- 
neous. The Julian calendar adds the extra day once every four years, while the 
Jewish calendar adds its extra month seven times in 19 years. His point is simp- 
ly that the slot (if we may call it thus) for the addition is at roughly the same 
point in both calendars. The argument seems to assume that someone (either the 
Greeks or the Jews) consciously arranged their calendar so as to agree in this 
matter with the other calendar, but al-Bayrüni did not pursue this line of reason- 
ing. 


From the vantage point of our historical knowledge, we would say that this 
agreement between the Jewish calendar and what we know as the Roman (Jul- 
ian) calendar is not fortuitous. The oldest form of the Roman calendar must 
have begun the year in March (at about the time of the spring equinox), as is 
evident from the names of the months September to December (which are the 
7" to 10" months counting from March), while the Babylonian ancestor of the 
Jewish calendar began the year in Nisannu, again at around the time of the 
spring equinox. So in both cases the natural place for inserting an intercalary 
month (in the Babylonian case, and evidently also in the oldest form of the Ro- 
man calendar) would be immediately preceding the beginning of the New Year, 
when the Romans switched to a purely solar calendar they retained the old tradi- 
tion of executing any manipulation of the calendar in February. 


The question of what sets February apart from all the other months is addressed 
also in Syriac church literature, not from a mathematical or historical point of 
view, but from a purely theological perspective. I think that al-Bayrini would 
have found this interesting. 


The Syriac churches have preserved, as part of the liturgy for Holy Week, a 
decidedly curious text which lists the names of the twelve apostles and associ- 
ates each one of them with one of the twelve months of the Julian calendar. This 
text was translated (from the East Syrian service book or hudra’) and briefly 
commentated by Sebastian Brock in one of the annexes to his article “A dispute 
of the months and some related Syriac texts”, published in 1985,° and fourteen 
years later, Brock drew attention to the fact that the same text is found also in a 
West Syrian service book in the Bodleian library, again in the same liturgical 
context, that is, the prayers for Holy Thursday.’ To these we can now add the 
Syriac fragment from Turfan, with the siglum SyrHT 165, an incomplete folio 
from a service book, containing part of the liturgy for Holy Thursday, including 
a nearly complete copy of this same text. It is identified in the catalogue of the 
Syriac fragments from Turfan by Erica Hunter and Mark Dickens with a partial 


See Dharmo’s edition of the Husa, II, 12h ult. et seq. 

é BROCK 1985, p. 188. The article is reprinted as no. VIII of Brock’s collection From Ephrem 
to Romanos, Aldershot 1999. 

^ See the addenda to BR@CK 1999, p. 5. 
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edition and translation of the text.’ The fact that this text has been preserved 
both by the West Syrian and the East Syrian churches, and in both cases in the 
same liturgical context, suggests that it is old, in any case older than the separa- 
tion of the Western and Eastern churches at Ephesus. 


Although this is not explicitly noted in the previous literature, it is evidently a 
hymn, composed of verses with in principle five syllables each, but several of 
the lines have six or seven syllables, suggesting that it has suffered some degree 
of textual corruption. Eventually it should be possible to produce a critical edi- 
tion; for the moment I will restrict myself to reproducing the text as given in the 
Turfan fragment, with restoration of the damaged passages on the basis of the 
printed hudra. 


The hymn is embedded in a retelling of the story of the Last Supper. Jesus an- 
nounces that one of his disciples will betray him, whereupon John addresses 
him with these words: 


Tell us, Master, ai dne 

Tell us, Lord’: Lien dine 

Who shall betray Thee rl pl] o5 
and separate Thee from us? au wl zinaa 
Perchance Adhar Judas? Prams iie nta 
@r Nisan Simon? solar] au ar 
Iyyar Andrew? paint ie 
Haziran Philip? Se an 
@r Tammuz Matthew? ‚am lah or 

@r Abh Bartholomew? ‚lan ia lm ar] 
Perchance Elul Thomas? reared Malin’ eta 
Qr Teshri and Teshri: B alena] ieh om 
the two sons of Zebedee’”? H an da eom 
Perchance Kanun and Kanun: mouse „an e^ 
James son of Alphaeus Afv ia] sacs. 
and Simon the Canaanite? P reis ae, adir 
Perchance Shebhat Judas, ron. Maz. et 
the month of sorrows ee[ asa] rents 

will betray Thee AV la "am 


* HUNTER-DICKENS 2014, no. 160. 
* The printed Hudrä has: “Tell us, Master, tell us, our true shepherd”. 
!* Hudra adds: “James and John". 
ie aria! w 
sw a!» 12 
eirda „iehan’! » 
eno samo t s 
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and separate Thee from us? quA ul ziaa 


The names given here to the twelve apostles agree with those listed in Le 6:14- 
16 and Ac 1:13, where we have two apostles by the name of Judas (Judas son of 
James, and Judas Iscariot), and disagrees with Mc 3:16-19 and Mt 10:2-4, 
which list only one Judas (Iscariot) and complete the list with Thaddaeus (in 
Mark) or Lebbaeus (in Matthew). 


The notion that there are twelve apostles, and that this is linked in some way 
with the fact that there are twelve months, twelve signs of the zodiac, twelve 
hours of the day and twelve of the night, is something that we find, not often but 
now and then, in early Christian writings. There is a very interesting article by 
Jean Daniélou, “Les douze apôtres et la zodiaque"," where a fair number of 
such passages are collected. The collection could be expanded, for example 
with a passage from Narsai quoted by Brock in his afore-mentioned article. 
Essentially this a rather banal notion, linked with the number mysticism that 
was so prevalent in late antiquity and the middle ages: there are twelve months, 
twelve hours, etc., etc., and so it is no accident that the Lord had twelve apostles. 
The twelve apostles fit into a prearranged cosmic scheme. However, in none of 
the passages cited by Daniélou, nor any other passage known to me, do we find 
a one-to-one identification of the apostles with the individual months, as we 
find it in our text. As far as I can see, our text is unique in this regard. 


But is there any logic to the identification of Simon Peter with April, Andrew 
with May, and so on? I have played with various possibilities. I wondered 
whether each apostle had been assigned the month in which his commemoration 
happens to fall, but it became clear to me that this is not the case. In any event, 
one would not expect the saint’s days of the apostles to be distributed evenly 
among the twelve months, and more importantly, Judas Iscariot is not a saint 
and does not have a saint’s day. There are, as far as I can see, only two things in 
our text that reveal a certain rationale in the distribution of the apostles amongst 
the months. First, there is the fact that the two Tishris — Tishri the first (@ctober) 
and Tishri the second (November) — are equated with “the two sons of Zebedee”, 
that is: James and his brother John. However, the other pair of twined months — 
Kanun the first (December) and Kanun the second (January) — are equated with 
James son of Alphaeus and Simon the Zelote, without there being any intrinsic 
connection between these two, except perhaps for the fact that at least in the two 
Lucan lists of apostles (Lc 6 and Ac 1) James and Simon are named in succes- 
sion. But the decisive rationale of our list is that the unfaithful apostle Judas is 
identified with Shebhat (February), the shortest of the months. So essentially the 
implied logic of our hyinn is that Judas is to the apostles what February is to the 
months, that is: defective. And this realisation explains another oddity of the 


à 16 
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U Vigiliae christianae 13, 1959, pp. 14-21. 
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hymn, namely that the enumeration of the months begins not with the beginning 
of the Syro-Julian year in @ctober, but rather with Adhar (March), evidently for 
no other reason than to make February the last month in the list, and to end the 
hymn with the dramatic reference to Judas and his betrayal. 


So in short: our hymn is about an analogy between Judas and February, “the 
month of sorrows”, as it is called here. The other eleven apostles have been 
assigned their months more or less at random. The hymn is not really about 
them, but about Judas. 


In the early Christian material collected by Daniélou there is one passage which, 
although it does not explicitly mention Judas, nor does it explicitly associate the 
individual apostles with individual months, does rest on very much the same 
assumptions. This is a passage in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies describing 
the (in the view of the author) false prophet John the Baptist.’ 


KALWONEP TH KUPIN yEyövaoıv dHdEKa &NOGTOAOL, TAV TOD NAiov ÖMÖEKA UNVAV 
PEPOVTES TOV GPLBLOV, Howtos Kai aút ECapyor avdpss yeyóvaoiv tpi&kovta,, 
TOV UNVidiov tfj; oeArvng AnonAnpodvisg AOyoV. £v © àpiBiu uia tg TV yov 
Aeyou£vn Edévn, iva unde todto &voucovóumov 1. iuo yap avSpdc obca Å 
yovi) &TEAT TOV THs TpıaKoviddog TéBeikev üpı@uov, domep Kal tfj; EATING, TSH 
Topsia TOD LLNVOs où TEASLOV zott TOV SPOLOV. 


Just as the Lord (Jesus) had twelve apostles, in agreement with the number of the 
twelve months of the sun, in the same way he (sc., John) had thirty principal men, 
completing the monthly counting of the moon. Amongst this number there was 
one woman called Helene, that this mght all be in order. For since the woman is 
only half of a man, the number thirty remains incomplete, just as in the case of 
the moon, the revolution of which leaves the course of the month incomplete. 


To understand what this means, we need to take a look at some of the principal 
tenets of the sect represented by the Pseudo-Clementine literature. From the 
beginning, God is accompanied by two cosmic principles, a male-female syzy- 
gy. The male principle manifests himself in a series of true prophets, from Ad- 
am to Moses to Jesus, while the female principle manifests herself in a parallel 
series of false prophets. The true prophet Adam is accompanied by the false 
prophet Eve, and the true prophet Jesus, the “son of man”, is accompanied by 
the false prophet John, “among those born of woman.””” John, as we have just 


18 Ps -Clement, Hom. 2, 23. In the Recognitions of Clement 2,8 (lost in the Greek original, but 
preserved in the Latin translation by Rufinus as well as in the fragmentary Syriac translation) 
this passage has been censored by the author: the 30 disciples are attributed not to John, but to 
the heretic Dositheus. Here the female disciple is called Lunain the Latin version and sahra in 
the Syriac (both: “moon”), suggesting that 'EAévr] in the Greek Homilies should be emended to 
Lean. 

1? Hom. 2, 16, quoting Mt 11, 11. 
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read, had 30 disciples, corresponding to the days of the lunar month. But the 
lunar cycle is actually only about 29% days, so one of John’s disciples is only 
half a man, namely a woman. 


The cited passage from the Pseudo-Clementines and our Syriac hymn read al- 
most like the two halves of the same text. Let us fit them back together. The 
Homilies tell us that John, the embodiment of false (female) prophesy, had 30 
disciples, corresponding to the 30 days of the lunar month. The moon (seAnvn) 
is of feminine gender. But one of these 30 days is only half a day, a defective 
(female) day, and this is represented by a female disciple. Jesus, the incorpora- 
tion of true (male) prophesy, had twelve disciples, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the solar year. The sun (Moc) is of masculine gender. But (and here 
our Syriac hymn fills in the gap) one of the solar (Julian) months is the defec- 
tive month February, and this is represented by the unfaithful prophet Judas 
Iscariot. 


I do not think there is any need to assume a literary dependence of our hymn on 
the Pseudo-Clementine literature, although the Clementine texts were known, at 
least to some, in Syriac translation. Nor am I claiming an affiliation of our 
hymn, or indeed of early Syriac Christianity as a whole, to the so-called Jewish- 
Christian movement, or, as I prefer to call it, Petrine Christianity, although an 
influence of Petrine Christianity on early Syriac Christianity is certainly possi- 
ble. It is more likely that the notion of comparing the twelve apostles to the 
twelve months, and specifically of equating Judas with the defective month 
February originated in what one might call a “neutral” Christian environment, 
but then inspired the author of the Pseudo-Clementines to invent a similar mod- 
el for the false apostles of John, this in keeping with the Petrine-Christian no- 
tion of parallel male-female lines of prophecy. In that case our hymn would 
have preserved the original form of the analogy. But it is an analogy which nev- 
er really caught on. 
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CHANGING MISSION AT HOME AND ABR@AD: 
CATHeLICes TIM@THY I AND THE CHURCH @F THE EAST 
IN THE EARLY ABBASID PERI@D 


Andrew PLATT 
The Catholic University of America 


In the history of the Church of the East there are few men who stand out to the 
same extent as Timothy I, Patriarch of the Church (780-823) in early Abbasid 
times. He had a long reign, though with tumultuous beginnings,’ and helped 
guide the church as it came to terms with the fact that its heartland was now, 
more or less, coterminous with the heartland of Islam. 


It is to that guidance that we will look today, specifically in the realm of the 
mission of the Church. In Timothy’s day, no question was more poignant than 
that of living with Islam. Until Islam, Christianity had enjoyed a sort of as- 
cendancy ahnost anywhere it went.’ It might have taken time, and involved 
extreme hardship or even persecution, but what did not kill the Church made it 
stronger. Islam changed that. 


In Timothy’s day, an excellent example of this change was Joseph of Merv. We 
will not now go into details of Joseph’s rivalry with Timothy, but suffice it to 
say when faced with the loss of what power he had enjoyed among his church- 
men, he abandoned his faith, and was rewarded for his apostasy with the gover- 
norship of one of the Abbasid Caliphate’s key cities, Basra.’ 

Joseph’s case in early Abbasid times was not isolated, but it was not yet as 
commonplace as it would become‘. The Christian faith was gradually beco- 


! The events surrounding his accession to the pawiarchal throne are provided in a variety of 


sources ancient and modern. See BUDGE 1893 (t), Vol. 1. Syriac (1893a): 197-210, vol. 2; 
English (1893b): 383-395. Thomas likens Timothy to Jacob from the Biblical story of Jacob 
and Esau; GISM@NDI 1899, Arabic: 71-75, Lain 63-65; ABBEL@@S-LAMY 1877 (tr), 
Vol. III, especially col. 170-171. For modem accounts of Timothy’s elechon and life see 
HURST 1986, 13-16; H. PUTMAN 1975, 14-22; BERTI 2009, 135-194. 

See WILKEN 2012, 3-4, 288ff. 

GISMGNDI 1889, 63-64/72. For more on the subject see PUTMAN 1975, 18; BRAUN 1914, 
141; and LAB@URT 1909b, 13. 

Though the sterile way the Chronicles describe his change of faith was potentially influenced, 
in part, by an avoidance of condemning Islam or the regime, it is just as easy to posit a lack of 
emotion on this to the somewhat more commonplace incidence of such conversion, especially 
in the context of the new regime. Those who threw in with the rulers were lucratvely reward- 
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ming more and more marginalized within an area that - many today fail to real- 
ize - was as much a Christian homeland as Egypt, Greece, or Rome. To a 
Christian, and particularly an East Syrian in Timothy’s day, that marginalization 
might have seemed distant, if a threat at all.‘ There were those Christians, how- 
ever, who could even in the height of the Abbasid convivencia see the begin- 
nings of the social attrition that would slowly consume them. Timothy was one 
ofthem. 


Berti argues that this was a major informing factor in Timothy’s mission policy. 
In speaking of the missionaries Timothy commissioned for the provinces of 
Daylam and Gilan, Berti says, “@n peut aisément deviner l'importance assignée 
par Timothée à la pleine incorporation de ces populations dans l'Église de l'Est 
avant une possible conquéte islamique." Timothy sought to incorporate new 
lands firmly into his church to enliven the heartland that he saw becoming in- 
creasingly battered, but this does not mean that he was abandoning mission to 
the core area of his confession. Instead, what it demonstrates is a differentiation 
of mission between his heartland and the traditional mission fields, between the 
interior and the exterior. 


The “Interior” and “Exterior” 


The Church of the East was, to put it simply, too big. It existed in too many 
locations; too many cultural situations for one blanket rule to consistently apply. 
This had been recognized as early as the beginning of the 5" century.’ In 410, 


ed. Bar Hebraeus does get ina jab at Joseph, however, with a sodomy charge, though he is the 
only one chronicler who records this. See GISM@NDI 1899, Arabic, 72, and ABBEL@@S- 
LAMY 1872, Bar Hebraeus, vol. 3, cols 171-175. 

° For more on the Church in Iraq in the Late Antique Middle East see FIEY 1970; JENKINS 

2008; M@FFETT 2005,Vol.I; andGILMAN-KLIMKEIT 1999. 

There are differing points of view concerning the rate at which Islam became the dominant 

religion in the Middle East. Bulliet is perhaps most conservative and argues for a 50% conver- 

sionrate around 975 CE. See BULLIET 1979, 80-91. Bulliet’s model argues for a conversion 
curve, giving a gradual slide into Islam, due to attraction, increased opportunity, etc. Michael 

Morony and Hugh Kennedy seem to concur with this point of view. See M@R@NY 1990, 

135-150 and KENNEDY 2007, 376. For a much later date see JENKINS 2008, 112-113, in 

which Jenkins argues for a “punctuated equilibrium” meaning that there was a very gradual 

general growth of the Muslim population marked by periods of accelerated growth brought on 
by changes in society. 

7 BERTI 2011, 71-110. 

* The Synod of Isaac in Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 410 CE. The Synod did not prohibit voters from 
among the Metropolitans of the Exterior, but it gave them an exemption due to the variety of 
factors including distance and expense that could hinder their presence at an elechon. In addi- 
tion to giving the voting rules for the election of a Patriarch, this was also the Synod in which 
the acts of Nicaea were ratified and in which the general structure of the church was estab- 
lished, with the Bishop of Ctesiphon gaining primacy. For more on this see BAUM- 
WINKLER 2003, 14-17. 
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an East Syrian Synod (at the infancy of the role of Catholicos), had declared 
that five provinces in the heart of Mesopotamia were the “Interior”, and that 
they would have the say in the elections of Patriarchs.” In return, a few pro- 
vinces were declared the “outer” house, or exterior provinces, but by Timo- 
thy’s day this had grown to represent a considerably larger area geographically 
and culturally than those provinces of the interior. Because of this, the princi- 
ples that had necessitated the initial distinction between inner and outer pro- 
vinces were all the more apparent, especially in light of the rise of Islam, but 
little had been done to bring this ancient distinction up to date with the contem- 
porary status of the Church of the East. In addition, it was becoming clear that 
the fringe provinces often had more freedom to conduct evangelism in a more 
traditional manner than did those provinces of the heartland. This meant that 
were the church to continue to grow at all, the lion’s share of that growth would 
have to take place beyond the borders of the caliphate. 


Timothy’s response to this was twofold, treating the interior and exterior as two 
separate entities because they required at least two different approaches. We 
will look first to the exterior. Timothy’s solution for growing the churches of 
the exterior was essentially to grant them considerably more control over their 
own affairs, though keeping a connection with the Catholicate. Part of this 
agenda was the appointment of more metropolitans. In listing the various me- 
tropolitans, Dauvilliers reports them differently in the years before Timothy and 
those afterwards. Preceding Timothy the church was clearly adding new dio- 
ceses as the list of bishops grew to include those of such exotic locales as Soco- 
tra, China, and Fansur (or Sumatra"), but there was not a significant expansion 
of Metropolitans. @n Timothy’s entry into office a new trend began as a verita- 
ble explosion of metropolitan provinces were created, even as episcopal sees 


* These 5 were, Elam or Beth Lapat, Nisibis, Perath de MaySan (Basra), Arbela (Adiabene), and 
Karka de Beth Selokh (Kirkuk). In 410 the Exterior were limited to Fars (Rew-Ardashir) and 
Merv, but in the synod of Joseph (554) these were raised to Interior status, though Timothy 
downgraded them (more below). The Catholicos Theodosius I (853-858) raised the city of Ha- 
lah (Hulwan) to a sixth position, which it maintained through the Middle Ages. For more on 
the structure of the provinces of the Church of the East see DAUVILLIERS 1983, 261-316. 
These were Metropolitan provinces, i.e., they were considered sufficiently Chriswanized to 
warrant a Metropolitan who had a role somewhat like an Archbishop in the Catholic Church. 
He presents the interior provinces, an assessment of the role of metropolitan in Mission, par- 
ticularly as it changed under Timothy and later Theodosius I, then he launches into a discus- 
sion of the various metropolitanates, many of which were formed under Timothy. See DAU- 
VILLIERS 1983. 

East Synan missions often followed wade routes; in fact, in Synac the word for merchant, 
tagara (cx, h), is often used as a metaphor for a missionary. See F@LTZ 1999, 62. C£. LIEU 
1992, 98, and MURRAY 2004, 175. It is sensible therefore that they would have been present 
along the maritime routes as well as the overland Silk Road. For more on the presence of Nes- 
torian Chriswans in Sumatra see HEUKEN in ARIT@NANG-STEENBRINK 2008, 3-7. Cf. 
BAKKER in MUSKENS 1972, I:19-40. 
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declined. Though this growth of Metropolitanates slowed after Timothy, it did 
not stop until the deprivations of Tamerlane. See the following chart: 


Year - AD 


Catholicos-Patnarch 


No. of Metropolitans 
No. of Bishops 


In addition, Timothy tweaked the powers of these missionary metropolitans by 
granting them the ability to more or less create their own bishoprics. When 
asked in a letter by two of his metropolitan appointees, @ardag of Gilan and 
Yaballaha of Daylam, to appoint bishops for the lands they were in from among 
the monks who had come with them, Timothy replied: 


Inasmuch as the ordination of a Bishop doth not absolutely require [the presence of] 
three persons, and ye in your country are free from this [regulation], ye have permission 
[to do so] by the power of the word of our Lord, in which everything standeth and is 
directed. Appoint as Bishops whomsoever ye and the pious Kardagh shall choose, and 
in the place of the third [person who should be present], let the Book of the Gospels be 
laid on the [episcopal] throne on the right hand; thus by the hand of God perform the 
ordination of the first Bishop, and let others be appointed by means of [this] third [per- 
son]. May the Divine Spirit direct and govern His sanctifications by your means even 
as He did with the blessed Apostles.’ 


Regarding this letter, Berti reflects that “la réponse de Timothée manifeste toute 
sa surprenante capacité d'adaptation pastorale et aussi, en quelque sorte, les li- 
mites de l'organisation de cette Église." This was an exceptional move be- 
cause in granting this, Timothy was in many ways cutting the exterior loose, 
addressing the limits that Berti mentions. With the earlier requirements and the 
lack of bishops, a metropolitan would have needed to solicit the help of a 
neighboring province or the Patriarch, stunting the rate at which a province 
could grow. This new allowance enabled a province considerably more lee- 
way.” 


It might appear that by strengthening the exterior, Timothy imperiled the power 
of the interior, and thus the power of the patriarchy. This could not be farther 
from the truth. Timothy was solidly committed to maintaining and even 
strengthening the power of the Catholicos. In fact it could be said that by 


? BUDGE 1893b, 490-491; BUDGE 1893a, 267 

^ BERTI 2011, 97. 

° DAUVILLIERS 1983, 272. 

1* In fact he sought much the opposite, to strengthen the role of the Catholicos not only within his 
particular branch of the church but among Christians as a whole. He did a great deal to further 
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building up the church of the exterior, he was strengthening the Catholicate by 
weakening rival sees. For instance, the metropolitan of Rewardashir had been a 
thorn in the Catholicos’ side for centuries. This metropolitanate lay in Fars, the 
cultural homeland of the Persian ethnic group, and though they claimed a long 
heritage of Christianity, they were not one of the original provinces of the inte- 
rior. In the synod of Joseph (554), however, they had been raised to such and 
had been given jurisdiction over India." Bar Hebraeus tells us, “It is said that 
in the time of Timothy, the bishops of this region of Fars wore white, like secu- 
lar priests, ate meat and married, and they refused to submit to the Catholicos of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, saying, ‘We are the disciples of the apostle Thomas, and 
have nothing to do with the See of Mari.'””” There had been a number of previ- 
ous Catholicoi who had attempted to reign in the recalcitrant people of Fars, but 
to little avail. In fact, a Catholicos of comparable significance to Timothy, 
Ishoyab II (628-643)? who reigned during the Arab conquest, had apparently 
stripped Fars of this jurisdiction in his day,” but the task had yet to be accom- 
plished by the time of Timothy. 


This presented the perfect opportunity for the patriarch to accomplish what 
could be called the dual facets of his goal in Missions abroad, strengthening 
new metropolitan provinces while simultaneously weakening those of the in- 
terior that would hinder communication between Baghdad and the far exterior. 
He not only finalized what his predecessor had set out to do over a century be- 
fore, granting India its own Metropolitan and removing it forever from the ad- 
ministration of Rewardashir, but he also downgraded both the Metropolinates of 
Rewardashir and of Merv” removing them from those provinces that constitut- 
ed the "interior." In addition, he simply excommunicated the troublesome 
Metropolitan of Rewardashir, Babai, and appointed a new one, granting him the 
same powers he had extended to other exterior province. According to Bar 
Hebraeus: 


this ambition we will look to these particulars shortly. For more on his emphasis on the supe- 
riority of his position see PUTMAN 1975, 52-60, also GILMAN-KLIMKEIT 1999, Christians 
in Asia before 1500, 136. 

DAUVILLIERS 1983, 269. 

ABBEL@@S-LAMY 1877, Vol. III, col. 170-171. Ber notes that it was possible that this was 
simply Miaphysite Polemic through the pen of Barhebraeus, but he also points out that on ac- 
count of the Persian cultural animosity towards celibacy, there is a ring of muth to it. See 
BERTI 2011, 85. 

1? Itis possible that it was Ishoyab the III, (650-660). 

°° M@FFET 2005, vol. II, 269. C£ MINGANA 1926, 64. 

@ne can assume there might have been some lingering tensions towards the seat of the erst- 
while Bishop of Merv, now governor of Basra. 

DAUVILLIERS 1983, 262. For more on the saga surrounding Timothy and the province of 
Fars, see BERTI 2011, 78-86. 
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Timothy reconciled with them (Fars) and reunited them to himself and ordained for 
them a metropolitan by the name of Simon, instructing him not to eat meat, be wed, or 
wear white unless it was wool. He also permitted him, when ordaining bishops, to con- 
firm them himself, without coming before the Catholicos for confirmation, like the 
bishops of other eparchies. Such is the custom to this day.” 


In one move, though fraught with numerable tensions and challenges, Timothy 
aggrandized the role of the Catholicos, confirming that Baghdad declared both 
hierarchy and doctrine, while simultaneously releasing all of the provinces, 
including Fars to a more local and ostensibly indigenous control. This stood as 
Timothy’s aim all along. It was imperative in his eyes that these churches at the 
ends of the earth should simultaneously be granted freedom to address whatever 
issues might arise in their unique purviews while still remaining connected to 
the source, the church in Baghdad. This was on the one hand to maintain doc- 
trinal accountability, as in the case of Fars, ensuring that everyone was more or 
less on the same page, while at the same time providing a sense of continuity 
between the churches of the interior and exterior. 


Some have seen this concentration in the Catholicate as indicative of a staunch 
inflexibility on the part of the East Syrian Church. Dauvilliers, for instance, 
remarks that this inflexibility was the eventual source of decline on the part of 
the Eastern Church. He accuses them of failing to allow for an indigenous cler- 
gy, tying them too closely to Baghdad, and then states that they failed to allow 
for a multi-cultural liturgy, requiring all hymns and offices to be conducted in 
Syriac." 


It is clear, though, that the multi-cultural element was precisely what Timothy 
was hoping to support in his endeavors. Indeed, he exulted in the multi-cultural 
aspect of his church as a selling point to outsiders. In letter 41, attempting to 
persuade the Maronites to join with him, he did exactly that: 


Behold, in all the lands of Babel (152), Persia (yia), and Assyria Gah), and in all of 
the Eastern lands, and in India (auc dus) and even in China (cz. dua), in Tibet (dus 
rhaal,) and likewise among the Turks (msia\, kus), and in every polity (qoa) 
beneath this patriarchal throne... that one who was crucified on our behalf is indeed 
proclaimed in different and varied lands, races, and languages." 

While the Church of the East may not have met modem standards of multi- 
cultural accommodation, it was not nearly so far removed from the Byzantine 
model of translation and indigenization that Dauvilliers applauds and a far cry 


2 


? ABBEL@@S-LAMY 1877, col 172. 

? DAUVILLIERS 1983, 271. To support this he cites William of Rubruck who contends that he 
witnessed “Nestorian” priests carrying out a liturgy in Synac which no one in the audience 
could understand. There is an irony in this, however, as one could easily point out the same 
fault in William's own Catholic church in Europe at the tme and on up until recently. 

In LAB@URT 1904a, 45. Translation author's own. 
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further along than its Roman cousins. Figures such as Jing Jing, the translator 
of many of the Dunhuang Documents into Chinese, and even the eventual Mar- 
cos, an Gnghut monk who would become Mar Yaballaha III, as well as the 
caches both at Dunhuang and Turfan and a number of other silent relics scat- 
tered across the plains, deserts, and mountains of Central Asia stand as repre- 
sentatives of the indigenization efforts of the Church of the East. That we do 
not have a plethora more names to add to that list speaks rather to the ravages of 
time in inhospitable lands than to a lack of effort or conviction.” 


The Mission to the Interior 


At this point we have a picture of Timothy’s policy concerning exterior mi- 
ssions. He sought to give the churches of the exterior a free hand to address 
their needs as they arose in the manner that they saw fit, all the while maintain- 
ing a connection with them through the seat of the Catholicos. This was im- 
portant because not only were these churches distant from Baghdad geograph- 
ically, but they were also distant from it politically. Even those reahns which in 
theory still laid under the thumb of the Caliphs such as Gilan and Daylam or 
Fars or even Merv, stood well removed from the politics of the palace. 


But mission is not concerned merely with those peoples in distant lands. Jesus’ 
command to “love your neighbor” involves the man who lives next door as 
much or more than the one on the other side of the world, and while the Church 
of the East had always been aware of this, never enjoying even the illusion of 
existing in a Christian state, they had never before faced such staunchly anti- 
Christian neighbors in their immediate proximity, even among the Persians. 
But although the slow attrition they were facing raised challenges it also pre- 
sented to the Church of the East a marvelous opportunity. As mission in the 
traditional sense became untenable in the heartlands of the Dar al-Islam, this 
merely necessitated a shift in approach. 


As with foreign missions, Timothy’s interior mission work was multi-faceted. 
First and foremost, he wanted his flock to be exemplary members of society in 
the Arab world, seeking to win others over by their excellence. He encouraged 
them to be the best at what they did in order to not only impress the Muslims 
among whom they lived, but also to give heart to those among themselves who 
might be tempted to trade in their faith for social opportunity. In support of this, 
he endeavored to strengthen the education system for which his church already 
had a reputation, particularly the monastic schools of which he was an alumnus. 
He recognized that education was a key to church vitality as without a solid 
basis in Christian thought, there was considerably less incentive for those of 


?* To be fair, Dauvilliers in the same footnote in which he cites William of Rubrouck does point 
out the presence of these documents and relics. 
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intellect to remain in the faith. Secondly, he knew that not all of his flock was 
cut out to be among the intellectuals, therefore he sought to separate the re- 
mainder off, inasmuch as possible, from the influence of their Muslim neigh- 
bors. In a sense he wanted his church to be in the world of Islam but not of it. 


We will look at each of these facets in turn, beginning with his efforts to bring 
out the best in his churchmen. Like the general who opts to stand at the front 
and fight rather than plan from the back, Timothy led by example, which is 
most clearly demonstrated in his personal interactions with the Caliph. 


Servant of the Caliphs 

Within a few years of cementing his patriarchy, Timothy was invited before the 
Caliph, al-Mahdi, to debate their two religions. He was not the first Christian to 
have done this or even the first Catholicos of the Church of the East. For in- 
stance, the Patriarch Henanisho I, in 691, was brought before the Caliph Abd al- 
Malik and asked what he thought of Islam. His response was, “It is a power 
that was established by the sword and not a faith confirmed by divine miracles, 
like Christianity and like the old Law of Moses.” Though the Caliph considered 
cutting out the Patriarch’s tongue, he relented, letting the patriarch go on the 
condition that the church leader would never appear before the royal throne 
again." 


It is a measure of Timothy’s wisdom that when he came before the ruler a cen- 
tury later, his responses, if not conciliatory, did not rouse the Caliph's ire.” 
When asked about the Muslim belief that Muhammed is the Paraclete attested in 
the Gospels, Timothy illustrated through a series of syllogisms why this cannot 
be so,” and when, after more than a day of prior questioning, al-Mahdi asked 
him point blank, “What do you think of Muhammed", the patriarch responded 
by extolling the virtue of the Muslim prophet for the light he had given the Arab 
peoples, saying that he had “walked in the way of the prophets,” neither slan- 
dering the Muslim prophet, nor acknowledging his prophecy. The Caliph pro- 
ceeded to ask why Timothy would not accept the words of the prophet. 


“Which words?” asked the Patriarch. “That God is one and there is no other,” said the 
Caliph. Timothy agreed. “This belief in one God, I have learned from the Torah, from 
the Prophets and from the Gospel,” he said. “I stand by it and shall die init... I believe 
in one God in three, and three in one, but not in three different Godheads, however, but 
in the persons of God’s word and the Spirit.” 


27 Quoted in BAUMER 2009, 144. cf. LANDR@N 2005, 29. 

?* Timothy himself reported the proceedings For an edition and English translation see 
MINGANA 1928, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester 12, no. 1 (January 
1928): 137-298. Putnam also conducted an analysis of the text with a French translation. See 
PUTMNAM 1975 169-327. 

?* MINGANA 1928, 107-109, quoted in HURST 1986, 124. 

** From MINGANA 1928 quoted in M@FFET 2005, 351. 
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In this manner, the debate carried on. A myriad of topics had been covered, 
including the differences between the various Christian sects,”' and though no 
one was declared a winner, Timothy secured for himself the respect of the Ca- 
liph al-Mahdi, such that he would eventually be asked by that same Caliph to 
translate Aristotle’s Topics.” 


The debate stands out as perhaps the highpoint in Christian-Muslim relations," 
but for as much as was said in this debate, what is ahnost more significant is 
what was not said. Timothy is lauded as a brilliant debater not for the quality of 
his arguments which were adequate to remain valid as a faith without offending 
his hosts, but rather that he did not say all he could have said. He showed tact 
where many of his co-religionists would not have, and in spite of the fact that 
his honorable opponent was not pulling any punches. Al-Mahdi opened the 
debate with what to Muslims of his day seemed a surefire if crass argument 
against Christianity: 


As the patriarch later recorded the proceedings, he had scarcely finished the customary 
complimentary address when the caliph “did something to me which he had never done 
before; he said to me, ‘@ Catholicos, [how can] a man like you who possesses all this 
knowledge and utters such sublime words concerning God, ... [say that God] married a 
woman from whom He begat a son." Thus, as bluntly as when John of Damascus forty 
years earlier wrote against Islam, the argument began again on the subject of Christolo- 
gy. But Timothy was no polemicist, and times had changed. He coolly agreed that the 
statement was a blasphemy, “Who would say such a thing?” Nevertheless, he continued, 


“Christ is the Son of God — not, however, in the camal way*’.” 


Timothy was not afraid to stand firm on what he believed, but he worked hard 
to do it in a non-polemical fashion, at least to his opponents’ faces”. Many 
have taken his approach as representative of a somewhat modernistic faith dia- 


?! For the relevant passage see HURST 1986, 22. For more on the debate itself and Timothy’s 
perception of keyIslamic concepts see SAMIR in TH@MAS 2011, 75-106. 

Timothy carried out this translation with his friend who had helped him secure his bishopric 
and the patriarchy, Abu-Nuh al-Anbari. For more on Abu-Nuh, see CABR@L in SAMIR 2002 
(ed.), 295-320. cf. SWANS@N in TH@MAS-R@GGEMA 2009 (eds.), 397-400. In addition to 
this translation, Abu-Nuh is supposed to have written a Re futation of the Qur’an, though it has 
been lost. See LANDR@N 1994, 53-54. For more on Timothy’s letters concerning the Ca- 
liph’s commission see BR@CK 1999, 233-246. For more on Timothy at the Caliph's court, see 
FIEY 1980, 38. 

Moffett states that itis the highpoint of Nestorian influence 1n Asia's two greatest empires, the 
Abbasid caliphate and Tang China See M@FFET 2005, 352. 

It remains so to this day. 

? See M@FFETT 2005, 349-50. 

?* @ther of his writings shows a less congenial picture of his opinion of Muslim authorities. 
More on this below. 
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logue, a “precious moment of civilized, intelligent religious exchange." But 
Timothy did not walk into the debate to pat himself on the back for a well-done 
bit of inter-faith communication. Sidney Griffith summarizes his attitude about 
the debate well in describing for us the preface of the letter in which Timothy 
wrote it out: 


In it Timothy voices some diffidence about the “vain labor” involved in such a composi- 
tion, and he complains that he is carrying out the task of writing it, “not without difficul- 
ty, nor without unwillingness.” What may have proved daunting to the patriarch was 
the knowledge that his best apologetic efforts would carry little conviction for Muslims, 
nor would they do much to prevent upwardly mobile Christians from converting to 
Islam, especially from within his own Church of the East.** 


Inasmuch as Timothy may have been discouraged by the outcome of the debate, 
he still wrote the proceedings down, and he used those as well as others to en- 
courage his churchmen in their mission work in the inner house. 


So if, at least in the aftermath of the debate, Timothy felt disheartened about its 
efficacy, can anything be said to have been positively demonstrated by it? Two 
things stand out. First, Timothy had access to the court. This episode merely 
proved what had been clear enough before. In a letter addressed to the bishop 
Barsahdé, he states, “If you have been wronged by that one, then bring your 
grievance to the patriarch of the whole (church)...I am in the capital and it is 
easy for me to do as I wish.””” Timothy’s connections in the Caliph’s court 
were multiple and secure and he was not afraid to use them. At one point the 
same Caliph with whom Timothy debated, al-Mahdi, initiated a persecution 
against Christians near the frontier with Byzantium. When word of this reached 
the Patriarch, he was able to gain an audience with the Caliph and not only put a 
halt to these persecutions but also achieved state money for the rebuilding and 
restitution of lost and damaged property.” 


Secondly, the connections he had that facilitated this debate and his ability in 
the debate itself were all products of the educational system in which he himself 
had been raised. The early Abbasid period was marked by an intense involve- 
ment in the life of the mind, in many ways pursued, as Dmitri Gutas has shown, 
as an imperial benchmark, demonstrating the eagerness of the ‘Abbasid dynasty 


37 JENKINS 2008, 17. Jenkins does go on to explain that “Given the setting, of course Timothy 
had to acknowledge the virtues of the prophet...” implying that the setting was not conducive 
to implying anything else. As great a service as Jenkins does in demonstrating the decline of 
Christianity in the Middle East, he stops short of truly seelang a cause. 

°$ GRIFFITH 2008, 48. 

3 Quotedin HURST 1986, 20. 

What is of interest here is that many of these churches belonged to Chalcedonians. Timothy 

sought to help them in spite of their disdain for his church. Thomas of Marga writes on this, 

see BUDGE (1 893b), 447-448. Cf. BAUM-WINKLER, 60; KHANBAGHI 2006, 32ff. 
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to be seen as not only a true succession to the imperial and intellectual ambi- 
tions of both the Romans and Persians, but also as a genuine victor over the 
intellectual achievements of Christianity and the Pagan world.” A clear exam- 
ple of this is the words of the famed ‘Abbasid literatus, Abu Uthman al-Jahiz 
(781-c. 868) who was a young contemporary of Timothy, “the Christians and 
the Rüm [Romans, Byzantines] have neither science, nor expository literature, 
nor vision, and their names should be erased from the registers of the philoso- 
phers and the sages.” ” 


Timothy and the rest of the Church in the Muslim world stood as stark evidence 
otherwise. They have often been decried for a lack of innovation in theology 
and philosophy serving merely as transmitters of the science and thought of 
antiquity." This is, however, expecting more of the Christians than would have 
been socially acceptable for them. We’ve already seen how Abbasid society 
itself limited those who were of a faith different than Islam." If this were true 
in economics and government, why would it have been any different in the 
academy? It is only m recent times that the names of many of the great Abbasid 
Christian thinkers and translators, such as Hunayn Ibn Ishaq and Yahya ibn 
‘Adi have come to light in the West. Indeed many of the great Muslim philoso- 
phers studied under Christian thinker.** It would be greatly overstepping to say 
that all Muslim science originated among these Christians, but considering the 
social and eventual economic strain upon them, the attrition or what could just 
as easily be called brain drain wherein the brightest Christians might suddenly 
become their most ardent foes,*° as well as the risk inherent in most societies in 
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GUTAS 1998, 187-8. 

^2 From his al-Radd ‘ala al nasara, in HARUN 1979 (ed.), vol. 3, 303-51, at 314-315. Al-Jahiz 
stands out as most representative of this point of view, but it is by no means isolated. For 
more on this view see CHEIKH 2004, 103-109. See also GUTAS 1998, 83-94, and WALKER 
2012, 38 

Figures like Gutas stand out in this regard. See GUTAS 1998, 22, which is somewhat to be 
expected. What is not to be expected is the manner in which these perceptions carry over to 
those who are ostensibly writing on the merits of the Christians. Hurst for instance describes 
the innovation of the environment in which Timothy was raised as “on the wane,” citing Theo- 
dore Bar Koni. HURST 1986, 11. 

Again, this is not to say that there was no room for upward advancement, but the heights to 
which one could hope to aspire were severely limited by faith, a limitation which grew as 
numbers dwindled in the church. 

Al Farabi, for instance was surrounded by Christians, and it is not a great stretch to imagine 
that a student may be influenced by his teachers or vice versa. His teacher was Yühannä b. 
IIaylàn, and his student was the above named Yahya ibn ‘Adi. See GUTAS 1999, ”Farabi” 
Encyclopaedia Iranica. 

http://www iranicaonline.org/arwcles/farabi-1. Published 12-15-1999, Retrieved 10-14-2013. 
Take for instance ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, (notto be confused with the more famous historian 
of the same designation) who had been brought up an educated Christian but who wrote a par- 
ticularly scathing refutation of Christianity on his conversion to Islam. Apart from noting that 
a Christan did not have the option to write similarly scathing refutattons of Islam, it is clear 
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the process of innovation,” it is unjust to completely withdraw the candle of 
original thought from their possession. Philosophical and scientific innovation 
are not survivor’s traits, and by the ‘Abbasid period, the Church was already 
entering survival mode. What is innovative, however, is the manner in which 
they continued to make themselves relevant while remaining distinct, in the 
world but not of it. 


The Baghdad translation movement that we have merely touched on here is one 
component of that distinction and beyond reiterating that the Church of the East 
and Christians in general played a significant role in the movement, it does not 
need further explication at this point." In addition to the translation movement 
there was the East Syrian presence in the medical field." Again we have men- 
tioned the Bokhtisho family, and the famed school of Gundishapur, which was 
the font from which Arabic medicine sprang forth." What stood out was not 
merely the presence of Christians in this variety of influential circles, but the 
manner in which they conducted their lives. An episode from the life of 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq will serve to illustrate how a Christian might choose to pur- 
sue his faith in tension with the demands of his Muslim masters. When the 
Caliph al-Mutawakkil asked Hunayn, whom he had named his personal physi- 
cian, to poison one of his enemies, he refused. After a year in prison, the Caliph 
released him asking him for what reasons he might refuse to serve his king. 
Hunayn replied, 


that the loss of youths such as this parkcular Tabari did not bode well for the church. For more 
on Tabari, see TH@MAS 1992, 321f. 

This is present even in modem societies. See the revealing article by David Horrobin, “The 
Philosophical Basis of Peer Review and the Suppression of Innovation”, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 1990: 263: 1438-1441), in which he states, “Examples of total sup- 
pression of an innovation... are by definition nonexistent. How can one know about them if 
they’ve been suppressed? ... Editors must be conscious that despite public protestations to the 
contrary, many scientist-reviewers are against innovation unless it is their innovation. Innova- 
won from others may be a threat because it diminishes the importance of the scientist’s own 
work.” It is not so far removed to replace scientists in this context with Philosophers in the 
‘Abbasid milieu and when the religious incentive is also present it makes for a considerably 
more high stakes sort of game. 

For more on the Translation movement that was one of the highlights of the early Abbasid 
world, see GUTAS 1998; GRIFFITH 2008, BERGSTRASSER 1913; BR@CK 1991 indRAM 
3 (1991): 139-162; BRGCK 2004 in Journal of the Canadian Society for Syriac Studies 4 
(2004): 3-14. 

A good study on this is Raymond Le Coz, Les médecins nestoriens au moyen age: Les maîtres 
des Arabes (Paris: L’Harmattan, 2004). 

The school of Gundishapur was the preeminent medical school in the world prior to the found- 
ing of Baghdad. See REININK in MACD@NALD-TW@MEY-REININK-GERRIT 2003, 
163-174, LE C@Z 1997 in Histoire des sciences médicales 31:3-4 (1997): 315-339, 327-331, 
and TAYLOR 2010, in e-Sasanika 11 (2010): 1-16. 
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Two things: my religion and my profession. My religion decrees that we should do 
good even to our enemies, how much more to our friends. And my nn is insti- 
tuted for the benefit of humanity and limited to their relief and cure.. 


It is safe to say that not all Christians would have conducted themselves in the 
same way that Hunayn did," nor can we say that Timothy is the source of their 
inspiration to excellence. What we can say, however, is that Timothy, riding 
the same wave that carried his churchmen to these heights, sought to motivate 
its continuance. @n the one hand that would take a continuous supply of Chris- 
tians pursuing the highest offices they might hope to hold, and doing so as can- 
didates of the highest quality, and we do know Timothy sought to ensure such a 
supply. In a letter to Sergius, Timothy writes concerning the appointment of a 
new bishop, “I am especially pleased with the well formed and developed quali- 
ties of this man about whom you wrote, as well as his spiritual way of life. For 
these (qualities) of a heavenly man transform an earthly one. I am also pleased 
with his sound and admirable knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, together with 
his ability in three languages." He goes on however to lament the shortage of 
candidates with such qualities, “It is rare that we consecrate such a bishop. 
Either he cannot perform these tasks at all, or (he can do them) only with great 
difficulty.” 


In a canon, Timothy declared on behalf of the church as a whole what he saw as 
the characteristics essential to lead in his church, and one could as easily ex- 
trapolate this to any position serving in the upper echelons of the govemment: 


Three characteristics are necessary for a leader in the Church, that is to say a director, 
and governor of affairs. We must examine and see whether or not they are present in 
the person who has been chosen from the world. First, a natural intelligence; for he who 
lacks this, even though he possesses everything else, lacks everything. Second, the 
quality of the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of Wisdom. This is divided into 
the practice of the holy way of life and the theoria which adorns the true faith and or- 
thodoxy. The third characteristic is a knowledge of the divine scriptures. This is most 
important for a director in the church. ^ 


We can see from this the caliber of individual he expected to assume leadership 
in his church and in offices outside of the church. In addition, through holding 
a government office one might be able to extend that opportunity to other Chris- 
tians. The clearest example of this in a near contemporary was Al-Fadl ibn 
Marwan. Al-Fadl served as minor palace official in the regime of Harun al- 
Rashid, putting him in Timothy’s context, and later was raised to vizier, the 


?! Quoted from HITTI 1937, 251-252, citing Bar-Hebraeus. 

Jahiz’ arguments against them would have held little merit if they had. 

5^ HURST 1986, 16, translated from Letter 54, Vat Syr 605, Folio 324v. 

* HURST 1986,18, £om MAI 1838, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio vol. 10, 305. 
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second highest position in the caliphate, under multiple caliphs." It is impossi- 
ble to say that he and Timothy were directly connected, but he illustrates the 
possibilities open to one with talent and connections. 


Beyond utility and encouragement towards those in high positions, the other 
component of Timothy’s push in this area was in education“, and this was for 
two reasons. First, one could hardly hope for quality candidates for any role if 
their talents were not cultivated. Secondly, the schools served as a point to 
begin forming the basic elements of worldview that might not merely provide 
men of character for various government posts, but could also prevent apostasy 
when the temptation might arise. Timothy himself stated, “Remember that the 
school is the mother and nurse of the sons of the church?" For Timothy, educa- 
tion was paramount. Consider the following letter to his friend Sergius, head- 
master of his alma mater: 


And you our brother, Mar Sergius, remain in your place as on a rock, as on the precious 
cornerstone which, “is set for the rise and fall of many and the rise, i.e. for the rise of 
many and their fall (Lk. 2:34).” Guard in yourself all the glorious images of the excel- 
lent fathers through whom you have been spiritually born and reared. Educate the flock 
of the church by the power of the Holy Spirit. Tend them in the meadows of the power 
of the Scriptures and make them recline near the restful waters of virtue (Ps. 32:2) 5. 


He goes on to more directly and materially support Sergius, granting him a sig- 
nificant degree of autonomy: 


Manage the affairs of the monastery and the school with the correctness which is fitting 
for a wise steward. You should teach and supervise your brothers; they should not teach 
or direct you. We are assigning you five hundred zíizé for the repair of the cell about 
which you wrote us. If it seems to you that you should use it for something else which 
is needed even more, that is your decision, not anyone else’s.” 


Considering the importance that Timothy placed on “the School” as a source of 
strength in the interior house, it is useful at this juncture to briefly assess what 
materials might have been used in schools of that period. We fortunately have 
extant a text that might have served as a sort of curriculum of that day, likely 


°° For more on Fadl, see S®URDEL (1991). "Al-Fadl b. Marwan" in The Encyclopedia of Islam, 
New Edition, Volume II: C-G, 730; There is also an entry in al-Nadim’s Fihrist, B. D@DGE 
1970, (tt), 278, and one in IBN KHALLIKAN-MACGUCKIN DE SLADE 1843 (i), Ibn 
Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 476-77. 

See especially, BECKER 2006, particularly salient is the chapter on the role of the monastery 
in education, pp 169ff. 

From F@RTESCUE 1913, vol 1, 355. 

HURST 1986, 17. From BRAUN 1914/5, Vol. 74, 117. 

Ibid. 18, From BRAUN 1914/5 Vol. 74, 122-123. 
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written in the middle of Timothy’s reign, the Scholion of Theodore Bar Kóni ^ 
Bar Köni himself states that the book is “a fittingly handy convenience for one 
who is a seeker after the truth...” useful for putting “before both auditors and 
students the standard of good thoughts.”” Sidney Griffith states that the text is 
“here put to the comprehensive purpose envisioned by the compiler of an intro- 
ductory textbook in Nestorian theology,”” and later shows that the intention of 
the book is to erect a clear apologetic framework over and against Islam. “The 
Muslim presence calls for a clear intellectual statement of Christianity’s most 
basic claims and so may be considered one of the original impulses that inspired 
the compilation of the Scholion.?" 


In order to slow the attrition they were facing, the schools had to stand as an 
apologetic bulwark against the prevailing worldview of Timothy's day. Books 
like the Scholion demonstrate the importance of this apologetic endeavor. “The 
impetus for the production of a school manual of this sort ultimately lies in the 
apologetic imperative brought about by Muslim polemical pressure on the Nes- 
torian community in Irae. ^'^ 


The comprehensive nature of Timothy’s interior focus, however, was neither 
limited to the schools and monasteries in which they were often situated, nor to 
the intellectuals in the capital, but his concerns ultimately extended to the low- 
liest of his churchmen. There was a system in place much akin to the Millet 
system employed by the @ttomans, in which different religious groups were 
overseen by their leaders who represented them to the Caliph.°° This essentially 
limited meaningful interaction between everyday Christians and Muslims. A 
Christian in Abbasid Iraq was not any more likely to adopt the faith of his tailor 
or grocer than a Muslim in contemporary London might be? But there were 


* We cannot directly connect Timothy and Bar Köni, but it is most likely they were contempo- 


ranes. For more on this work see, GRIFFITH in GARS@IAN-MATTHEWS-TH@MS@N 
1982 (eds.), 53-72. 
* GRIFFITH in GARS@IAN-MATTHEWS-TH@MS®@N 1982 (eds.), 59, quoted from SCHER 
1912, 5 and 6. 
© Ibid. 60. 
& Ibid. 62. 
* Ibid. 65. 
We take the term Millet tom the famed @ttoman System (the word is actually derived trom 
the Arabic millah, meaning religion), but it antedates the @ttoman Empire by at least a thou- 
sand years. The first Millets recorded were established for the conununities of the Church of 
the East and the Jews in the Sassanid Period, see WIGRAM 2004, 227ff. See also M@FFET 
1998, 221-222. The @ttoman system had its idiosyncracies that don’t necessarily apply to the 
earlier system under the Sassanids and later the Umayyads. For More on the Millet System 
among the @ttomans and in general, see KARAVALTCHEV 2011 in Journal of European 
Baptist Studies. May (2011). See Also STUSSI 2012, 340ff. and BOSW@RTH 1982, 37-51. 
Which is not to say that it never happens, but it generally takes more than simply being in 
contact with a member of another faith for conversion to take place. For more on interactions 
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situations in which the incentive to switch faiths was much stronger, and it was 
exactly these situations which Timothy sought to address, specifically in the 
second of his synods. In 804, in addition to the regular ecclesiastical hierarchy 
issues common to most synods, Timothy ruled on a number of commonplace 
elements of daily life, from marriage to what books to read, each situations in 
which a Christian might find an Islamic approach appealing. We will look at 
perhaps the clearest of these situations however, addressed in the 12" cannon, 
concerning the relationship of Timothy’s churchmen to their Muslim rulers in 
the courtroom. The text of the canon follows: 


Is it right for a Christian man or woman (in arbitration of disputes), to seek the judge- 
ment of outsiders? 

If they are Christians, how can they then go to non-Christian judges?! God speaks to 
them through the mouth of his prophet Elyah: "Is there no God in Israel that you go to 
inquire of Beelzebub, the god of Ekron?" If they go to non-Christian judges, how can 
they be Christians?! Paul speaks to them, "You cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and the table of another. You cannot drink the cup of our Lord and the cup of Beliar." 
Therefore, when people dare to transgress the Apostolic Rule, then (they must do) pen- 
ance and almsgiving and (stand in) sackclothand ashes.” 


In issuing this decree" Timothy was demonstrating a number of things to all 
levels of his congregation. @n face level, he was prohibiting interaction with 
Islam at one of those crux points in which his congregants would be most sus- 
ceptible to apostasy. Under ordinary circumstances a dispute between church- 
man would find arbitration from the most immediate clerical representative, 
with appeal going up the hierarchy potentially all the way to the Catholicos. 
Muslim courts offered an alternative to this. If a priest promised to be unsym- 
pathetic in a lawsuit, one might have incentive to seek arbitration elsewhere. 
Couple the appeal of a more favorable legal ruling with the scorn of one’s peers 
either from one’s offense itself or the stigma of seeking external arbitration, and 
whatever ties might be felt towards one’s religious community pale in compari- 
son to the obvious legal advantages of being a part of the community deciding 
one’s case. Seeing that Muslim law weighs the rights and testimony of a Mus- 
lim more highly than of a Christian, it all-the-more enhances one’s motivations 
for both conversion and external arbitration.” A fine example of this process in 
action is the situation we mentioned above with Joseph of Merv. 


between religious confessions in Abbasid times see FIEY 1980, 125. See also M@R@NY 
2005, 334ff. 

* SACHAU 1907. 2:68-29; Translation author's own. 

* Uriel Simonsohn argues that this was not an unprecedented declaration, but while there might 
before have been precedent, there were not the same pressures to convert in most prior circum- 
stances. See SIM@NS@HN 2011. For a background on this issue in the broader context of 
Late Antique Society, see his first chapter, particularly the seciton on “Christan Judicial Insti- 
tutions in the Sasanian Empire”, 47ff. There is also a whole chapter on Christian institutions 
in the Islamic World. 

® For the disparity between Muslims and Dhimmi in Muslim law see BHALA 2013, 1309ff. 
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An additional motive, however, was to describe the opponents of his judgement 
as he saw them, for those who had an ear. He begins by simply describing 
those who would go before Muslim judges as outsiders (baryé ia)” like those 
they seek judgment from. He then moves to describing these outsiders using 
scripture, audaciously labelling them as demons or at least under demonic influ- 
ence, but in such a manner that any true outsider as well as most Christians 
might have difficulty nailing it down. Herein we can see both the political bri- 
lliance and scriptural capability of Timothy. He quotes Elijah’s rebuke of 
Ahaziah’s messengers (2 Kings 1:3), equating these outsiders with none other 
than Beelzebub, in Syriac tradition a demonic lord if not Satan himself,” and as 
if to drive the point home, he confirms this identity by conflating two Pauline 
scriptures; 1 Corinthians 10:21, on partaking from the table and cup of the lord 
and demons, and 2 Corinthians 6:15, a passage with a similar theme that is the 
only place m the NT in which the name Beliar, Lord of the underworld, is em- 
ployed." By merging these two passages, he is able to name his opponents, 
using Biblical names that would not immediately be familiar to the ruling Arab 
regime, the outsiders whom he is describing in this canon. 


What makes his motives clear, however, is the name Beliar. This is because the 
word only occurs once in the Greek NT, and does not occur at all in the Peshitta 
NT. The primary Syriac text here uses the term Satana (Satan ei), a term 
that would have been recognizable to any Arab, as the Arabic term for a devil is 
Shaytan (jUas4). It is reasonable then to assume Timothy purposefully manipu- 
lated the text in order to obfuscate his meaning to the outsiders he was speaking 
of, his Arab rulers.” By identifying those outsiders from whom judgement 
might be sought as the demonic lords Beliar and Beelzebub, Timothy was able 
to warn off his flock in the strongest possible language, without ever raising the 
ire of his political superiors, a move that ensured their continued support or at 
least indifference which was necessary for his church to thrive and continue. 


L1 
. 


SACHAU 1907. 2:66-67:12. 

MCLAUGHLIN in FREEDMAN-MYERS-BECK 2000 (Eds.), s.v. "Beelzebul". 

HASTINGS in Dictionary of the New Testament, s.v. 'Belial, Beliar. See link below: 
http://www.studylightorg/dic/hdn/view.cgi?n=289. 1906-1918. 

In addition, Timothy’s use of the term Beliar indicates a familiarity with either the Greek text 
or the Harklensian which follows the Greek, and it likewise implies familiarity among the 
clergy to whom this canon would have been written. We cannot say whether Timothy was 
sourcing this directly from the Greek or ifhe was using the Harklensian text. We do know that 
he sought and acquired a copy of this text from a West Syrian Monastery. For more on Timo- 
thy’s use of scripture and variant texts see HURST 1986, 87ff. 
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Conclusion 


Timothy is at the heart of this period of our study for more than just his letters. 
He has been recognized by a number of chroniclers for the caliber of his term in 
office, but being labeled “Great” is not something one does for oneself. Later 
generations gave Timothy the label, meaning that they saw his activity as very 
representative of the goals and ideals of their church. It is for this reason, as 
with other greats, such as Mar Babai the Great, that we can look to Timothy as 
representative of the sympathies and thought currents of his church in this pi- 
votal period. What this paper has sought to demonstrate is that the Mission of 
his Church was important to Timothy. He was an heir of the East Syrian Mi- 
ssionary spirit, but also a reformer who saw that changes needed to be made. 
As the centuries unfolded after Timothy’s passing, the attrition that had begun 
before him increased, and Christians found it more and more difficult to com- 
pete with Muslims to occupy the posts that they always had, losing their posi- 
tioning first in the realm of science and philosophy, then as scribes and court 
attendants, and eventually even in the medical fields. 


Because of Timothy’s contributions, however, even as the interior became more 
and more untenable, East Syrian hope became more attached to the works of 
their Church in distant lands, which continued to grow despite setbacks.’* Be- 
cause of this when Mongol hordes poured into Baghdad over 400 years after 
Timothy, the Church greeted them with open arms. Though history proved 
them wrong, they had every reason to imagine that their missionary endeavors 
had finally provided for them an earthly success they had always been denied, 
but that is a subject for another paper. 
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THE WESTWARDNESS @F THINGS: 
LITERARY GE@GRAPHY AND THE CHURCH @F THE EAST 


Scott Fitzgerald JOHNS@N 


Dumbarton @aks and Georgetown University, USA 


I. Introduction 

Thomas of Marga and Isho'dnah of Basra wrote ecclesiastical and monastic 
histories in Syriac in the ninth century. They were bishops in the Church of the 
East and spent their whole careers in what is today modern Iraq, at that time 
part of the Abbasid Caliphate. Between these two ninth-century historians, there 
is a rich variety of indicators as to their geographical assumptions and how 
those assumptions affected the organization and deployment of their histories. 
In this paper I try to demonstrate how a mental geography and especially the 
movement of monks around the East Syrian (and broader Christian) landscape 
were fundamental to the literary self-understanding of these two authors as they 
combined historiography with collective hagiography. 


My title, “The Westwardness of Things,” is borrowed and adapted from an arti- 
cle by the eminent western-medieval book historian, Michelle P. Brown, who, 
in a recent article entitled “The Eastwardness of Things" (2011), emphasized a 
generally Greek or eastward orientation to the intellectual history of the Caro- 
lingian period (particularly among writers and scribes from Britain and Ireland). 
My point in adapting her title is to underline what I perceive to be a similar, 
though reversed, phenomenon appearing at the same time (i.e., the ninth centu- 
ry) among ecclesiastical historians of the Church of the East. Despite the mar- 
velous flourishing of churches planted along the Silk Road and in China by East 
Syrian Christians, from the fifth/sixth through the eighth century — as memo- 
rialized on the “Nestorian Monument” — the ninth-century historians of the 
Church of the East seem remarkably uninterested (or under-informed) about this 
eastward push.’ They are certainly aware of the bishoprics to the east and occa- 
sionally mention the office holders there, especially when there is an important 
succession. Thomas of Marga explicitly mentions David the Metropolitan of 
Beth Tsinaye (China) on one occasion and claims he learned about him from the 
letters of katholikos Mar Timothy I, who had been katholikos in Thomas’s own 
lifetime (727/8-823). “David was elected to be Metropolitan of Beth Tsinayé 


! @n this real-world movement to the Far East, see BAUM-WINKLER 2003, 46-51, and now 
WALKER 2012. Translations in this paper are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
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[China] — now I have learned concerning this man from the Epistles of Mar 
Timothy [I] — together with Peter his disciple who was alive and held the of- 
fice of bishop of the country of Yämän [Yemen] and of Tsan‘ä [Sana]... Tim- 
othy I was, of course, famous for his organization of the Church of the East in 
the far eastern regions of the Caliphate and beyond.’ However, the geographical 
frameworks of these historians are oriented towards the West, particularly to- 
ward the sites of prominence in monastic history: Jerusalem, Scetis (Wadi 
Natrun), and Sinai. I say this in full awareness that the majority of these two 
historical narratives take place within a relatively circumscribed region in what 
is today Iraq and southeastern Turkey. But when a geographical point is made, 
or when travel figures into the biography or history they are telling, more often 
than not that narrative is structured around a journey to the West, and often back 
again. 


As basic background, Thomas, bishop of Marga, finished his Historia Vonasti- 
ca (or the Book of the Governors, as it is usually called) around 840. It focuses 
on the monastery of Beth *Abe (the “The Forest Monastery") located in Marga, 
in northern Iraq, about 100 km northeast of Mosul.’ The whole narrative in one 
way or another revolves around this local site: thus, either the monks he de- 
scribes came through the monastery (as he himself did), or Thomas learned 
about them in the library of Beth ‘Abe, which possessed a collection of monas- 
tic and ecclesiastical histories and biographies. 


His younger contemporary, writing about 20 years later in the 860s, was 
Ishö‘dnah, metropolitan of Basra (at the opposite end of Iraq in the far south 
near the Persian Gulf). Ishö‘dnah, though working within the compass of a 
shorter work, his Liber Castitatis, tried to take into account the entire monastic 
history of the East Syrian churches, with a specific emphasis on the history of 
the Great Monastery at Mt. Izla, near Nisibis, extending from the legendary Mar 
Awgen (?4th cent.) through Abraham of Kashkar (c.500—588; al-Wäsit, in pre- 
sent-day southern Iraq) and up to his own day. Isho'dnah also wrote a long ec- 


? BUDGE 1893 (ed. & w.), 1.238/2448. The suggestion has been made on the basis of this 
passage that David of Beth Tsinayé sent Peter from China to become bishop of Yemen, indi- 
cating perhaps the flexibility and global reach of the Church of the East in the Far East (or 
even that the administrative weight of the Church of the East was, in the ninth century, in Cen- 
tral Asia and China). This view, however, over-interprets the text. Thomas does not say that 
David sent Peter from China to Yemen but merely that first David was sent to China, then Pe- 
ter was sent to Yemen (presumably from Iraq). The syntax is paratactic/con juncitve rather than 
subordinate. Indeed, in light of the granunar of the parenthesis in between them, there is no 
necessary relation between the two figures and Peter could just as easily be read as the disciple 
of Timothy rather than of David. 

3 en Timothy I and his influence, see BAUM-WINKLER 2003, 58-64. 

^ See WITAK@WSKI in GEDSH 2011, s.v. “Toma of Marga”. 

? The work as it survives is substantial: 400 pages in the Syriac edition published by E.A. Wallis 
Budge in 1893 (along with a separate volume of English translation). I use Budge’s edition in 
the analysis that follows, though often with adjustments to his translations. 
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clesiastical history which is now lost. Pierre Nautin (1974) made the argument 
that this lost history is actually the original of the Arabic Chronicle of Siirt 
(1036), but that identification has been generally rejected since Fiey addressed 
the question.’ I will discuss Ishö‘dnah below after Thomas of Marga. 


In both works an orientation towards the West — by which I mean the Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, Sinai, Scetis (multiple Egyptian monasteries), Syria, Edessa, 
and the eastern Roman Empire — has a functional role to play in the historio- 
graphy. There is a clear attempt to link the indigenous ninth-century East Syriac 
traditions of monasticism and ecclesiastical succession (particularly that of ab- 
bots of these monasteries) with the broader scope of eastern Christianity. This 
shared principle of western orientation is apparent in both works through geo- 
graphical assumptions and emphases, as well as through the journeys that indi- 
viduals make within the narratives. How such journeys are used historio- 
graphically is the primary concem of the present paper. It is also worth noting 
that both works focus on the early seventh century, though are written two hun- 
dred years later. I return to this topic of ecclesiastical memory in the conclusion. 


II. Thomas of Marga 

I shall begin with an example from the last book of Thomas of Marga’s Historia 
Monastica, which is an independent history of the monastery of Raban Cyprian 
in Birta, a district of the diocese of Marga. Mar Cyprian, after whom the monas- 
tery was named, was said to be among the first monks to settle in the region, 
even before the famed Abraham of Kashkar (a central figure, as noted, of the 
Liber Castitatis). Cyprian was a local boy, from Beth Magüsha, a village in the 
Birta district. Even though this village’s name (“House of the Magi") suggested 
to Thomas that it was formerly a bulwark of “magianism” (Zoroastrianism?), 
Cyprian was brought up in a Christian household. He was trained in the Psahns 
as a young boy but then left home and devoted himself to the service of the 
Lord “by wandering about as a pilgrim in various countries.” His first stop, 
however, was the school in Makaba that had been founded by Mar Babai the 
Great (one of many schools he founded according to Thomas; HM 3.2): he was 
there trained in “the glorious doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, and in the books 
on the dispensation of life, and in expositions of them.” Following this training, 
God “inflamed his heart and set on fire his mind with the desire, hotter than fire, 
of going to Jerusalem to see the holy place where Christ our Lord manifested to 
mankind his bodily dispensation for the sake of their redemption.” The root 
“hot” (mam) occurs multiple times in this passage, emphasizing the zeal with 
which Cyprian pursued this goal. Upon reaching the Holy Land he worshipped 
in “all the holy places”: “the place where Christ was baptized in the Jordan, and 
the Temple, and Golgotha, and the Sepulchre, and the Upper Chamber, and the 
Mount of @lives.” This is a rather standard list, without any detail about his 
route or experiences; in the same time frame, there are western pilgrims, like 


é NAUTIN 1974; FIEY 1975-1976; SCHER 1908-1918. See now W66D 2013. 
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Willibald of Eichstatt, who give a much more compelling version (if similarly 
stylized). 


From Jerusalem, Cyprian journeyed to Mt. Sinai where “he went into the cave 
where the blessed Moses had lived, and in which the Lord showed him the con- 
stitution of all this universe, and where he composed the words of the Spirit, 
and where also God had spoken with Elijah, the great Prophet, and he offered 
up the sacrifice of praise to the Lord like sweet-smelling odors, and our Lord 
made His light to shine upon the understanding of the holy young man, and He 
prepared him to journey uprightly along the path in which there is no blame.” 
The technique of stacking stories from the @ld Testament and New Testament 
(and even the Apocrypha) on top of one another at specific sites is common to 
Christian pilgrimage literature in every language and ahnost certainly represents 
a structure that was agreed upon early in the history of Christian pilgrimage at 
various sites (through tour guides or through catalogues of sites and quotations 
from Scripture). From here Cyprian goes “straight to Alexandria, and from 
there [he went] to the Egyptian desert, where he stayed some time going about 
among the monasteries of the holy men who lived in the desert; and he wor- 
shipped at the graves of the righteous and holy Antonius, and Pachomius, and 
Evagrius, and Arsenius, and Macarius, and Serapion." While the naming of 
these specific holy men and their graves is somewhat unique in these texts, the 
pattern that an East Syrian monk would, after making a study of the Scriptures 
(yet before taking the monastic vow) visit Jerusalem, Sinai, and the Egyptian 
desert (usually Scetis), is not uncommon, showing up in around 10 of 
Ishö‘dnah’s 140 mini-biographies (see below). In fact, for important monks like 
Awgen and Abraham of Kashkar, these journeys west are building blocks of 
Thomas’s (and Ishö‘dnah’s) larger narrative strategy. Thus, after spending this 
time in Egypt and having lived in an Egyptian monastery “for a considerable 
time,” Cyprian adopted the habit ofthe monk and thenceforth became an ancho- 
rite. 


However, at this point an important detour occurs. Contrary to the apparent li- 
terary conventions surrounding such journeys — in Thomas’s own narrative as 
much as in Ishdd‘nah’s — Cyprian does not return to his native East at this 
point in his monastic career, as important monastic founders usually do. He will 
do so later, but that necessary part of the formula (or topos) is interrupted for a 
long, strange digression. Instead, unprecedentedly, Cyprian goes further west. 


As Thomas narrates the story: he had heard of “a solitary island in the territory 
of the Greeks in which pahns and fruits for food were found...and he persuaded 
certain traders of the sea and they carried him in their ship and bought him 
there.” He was thrilled by his new surroundings and “it seemed to him as if he 


^ @n Willibald, see now AIST 2009. 
* See JOHNS@N 2008; 2010. 
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were in the Paradise of Eden.” Nevertheless, despite his paradisiacal surround- 
ings, Cyprian battled the war of an anchorite. “There in the desert he was victo- 
rious, and he was profited by afflictions by which as the body melted away and 
gradually disappeared, the soul shone and became radiant to meet the riches of 
glorious things after his sufferings and afflictions.” Thomas says “[Cyprian] 
lived forty years in that desert” and thanks to some traders who came to the 
island by ship his fame extended throughout the world. But after forty years on 
the island, an angel visited Raban Cyprian and told him to return immediately to 
Marga “and to build a monastery for ascetics on the border of his village, and to 
become a spiritual father and a director of solitaries." Thomas connects this call 
explicitly to the call of Moses to lead Israel in his 40th year, a detail that only 
occurs in the proto-martyr Stephen’s summary of Israel’s history in Acts 7 
(7:23, 30, 36). Cyprian then dutifully crossed the sea and returned to his village, 
which in the intervening years had been destroyed. So, he dwelt in the woods 
that are below the monastery that he would build later. Thomas states that Cyp- 
rian lived there for twenty more years, in the process founding a monastery and 
assembling a group of ascetics worthy of his legacy. @nly when he partook of a 
meal of real, cooked food once, when it was forced upon him by his disciples, 
did he pass away: this is because he was used to a diet of only bread and water 
and the rich food was too much for his weakened body. 


@ne perceives that Raban Cyprian’s story was a foundational narrative for 
Thomas of Marga’s local monastic world. This narrative was written before the 
Historia Monastica and, along with the joint life of Gabriel and Paul, stands 
separately ahnost as a coda in the final Book Six of the Historia Monastica. His 
pilgrimages to the Holy Sites of eastern Christendom, both biblical (New Tes- 
tament corresponding to Jerusalem; @ld Testament to Sinai) and monastic 
(Egyptian desert) are important, I would argue, for the manner in which East 
Syrian ecclesiastical historians conceived of their aims and craft. What is espe- 
cially remarkable in this story is Cyprian’s sojourn on a “Greek island,” pre- 
sumably within the bounds of the Chalcedonian Roman empire, though Thomas 
may be attempting to harken back to a Nicene or even pre-Nicene world: there 
are no chronological indicators in the narrative. 


Another story from Thomas of Marga exemplifies further some of these issues 
in the narrative (and has a parallel in Ishö‘dnah as well). This is the story of the 
embassy of the East Syrian monks sent to meet the emperor Heraclius at Alep- 
po. The embassy was led by Ishd‘yahb II of Gdälä (r. 628—645), the first kathol- 
ikos following the enforced vacancy after Grigor I (605- c.610). It was orga- 
nized, according to Thomas, by the Sasanian king Sh£röi (1.e., Kavadh II), who 
took a different view of relations with the Christians than his father Khusrau II 
Aparvez and sought peace among the churches of the Persian Christians.’ 


* Shéroi/Kavadh II had in fact assassinated his father Khusrau II [590—628] along with 18 of his 
brothers in 628 but ruled only a few months thereafter. It seems that the embassy was actually 
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Ishö‘yahb II was asked to collect a group of metropolitans and bishops and go 
to meet the emperor Heraclius, “at the cost and expense of the [Persian] king, 
bearing his letters and greetings, saying, ‘Let them make to pass away and to be 
blotted out all the discord and enmity which have existed between the Persians 
and the Greeks, and by their wisdom let them sow peace in the two countries’.” 
Ishö‘yahb II chose @uryägös, bishop of Nisibis, Paul, bishop of Adiabene, Ga- 
briel of Karka of Böth Sloq (Kirkuk), and others, including the future katholikos 
Ishö‘yahb III and the infamous Sähdönä (on whom more below). According to 
Thomas their embassy was well received by the Romans, “as if they had been 
angels of God.” Thomas does not mention that this meeting took place in Alep- 
po, and he does not give a precise date (facts known from other texts). Nor does 
he mention the later traditions that 1) Ishd‘yahb II made the statement “your 
faith is the same as ours" (Bar Hebraeus, a “hostile” witness); or 2) that 
Isho'yahb II gave Heraclius back the True Cross, taken when the Persians 
sacked Jerusalem in 614. The True Cross had already been given back by 
Shahrbaraz in 629, the Shah who (as general under Khusrau II) had originally 
sacked Jerusalem and Damascus. A festival was celebrated in that year in Jeru- 
salem to mark its return before Heraclius’ march back north. 


However, in the next chapter of the Historia Monastica Thomas does mention 
that while in the West, specifically while sojourning in the city of Antioch, the 
future katholikos Isho'yahb III (kath. 649-659; of Adiabene / Beth ‘Abe / bish- 
op of Nineveh / metropolitan of Arbela) saw a white marble sarcophagus with a 
cross on it, which he learned worked miracles because inside it were “bones and 
portions of the bodies of the blessed Apostles.” Thomas says that Ishö‘yahb III 
was “hot with all the desire of his love for that casket in which these were laid” 
and prayed that he might be able to bring it back to his homeland. Thomas con- 
tinues, “And having vexed and tortured himself [by scheming] all manner of 
devices, and not knowing what to do, he gave this matter to God, [asking] that 
while he, that is Mar Ishd‘yahb, used all human efforts, Christ would protect 
and defend him in a Divine manner. And this actually happened, for he stole it 
and brought it with him here with all the honor due to the holy pearls which 
were therein.” (We aren’t told how he physically moved the sarcophagus back 
to Persia, but presumably this was one thing he needed help with!) Thomas then 
adds a confirming word of his own, “And we are certain in our opinion and 
judgment that this matter was wrought thus, for it is spoken of to this day in the 
city of Antioch, even as it came down by tradition, and was handed on to us by 
those men who were before us in this monastery.” 


organized by Khusrau’s daughter, Queen Boran [Borandukht], during her one year of sole rule 
in 630-631 CE, though Shéroi/Kavadh II had also sought peace with the Romans, as had the 
famous general Shahrbaraz, who as Shah was responsible for returning the True Cross to Her- 
aclius. 
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This is another important example of the value placed on the West, or the “di- 
rectionality” of these East Syrian historians. The embassy itself highlights the 
Christians in Persia as somehow “part of the same tribe” as the Christians in the 
Roman Empire, though Thomas knew very well this was not the case. But from 
Thomas’s historiographical perspective it was perfectly natural that the Persian 
king would choose such leaders to represent the Persia before Heraclius. Im- 
portantly, when describing Ishö‘yahb III’s encounter with the sarcophagus, 
Thomas uses the same verb, “grew hot” (öthhamam), to describe Isho*yahb's 
desire to bring it back, as he did to describe Cyprian’s desire to visit the Holy 
Land. From Thomas’s perspective, for both of these figures, there was some- 
thing energizing about being on site in the West among the physical ruins and 
relics of the Bible. The “complete voracious desire” (culha ya‘nutha) in both 
cases seems to overtake the senses of the two holy men, not in a sexual sense 
but in a sense of greediness. They deeply want to own this physical experience 
for themselves and, by extension, for their monasteries. 


Further, the return home from the West is significant in both cases. Both Raban 
Cyprian and Mar Ishö‘yahb III bring something back and are led by direct di- 
vine guidance or intervention. Cyprian brings back his own holiness, which has 
grown to worldwide proportions since leaving the East, and his return is com- 
manded by a visit from an angel. Isho*yahb III — who along with his cohort in 
the ecclesiastical embassy are themselves received by the Romans “like angels” 
— is finally so compelled, after trying every stratagem he knows, simply “to 
steal" the sarcophagus, and apparently receives divine authority and assistance 
in doing so. 


III. Ishö‘dnah of Basra 

Ishö‘dnah of Basra links the subsequent spread of monasticism throughout the 
Church of the East in Mesopotamia, Persia, and further East to the Great Mon- 
astery at Mt. Izla almost exclusively. For its founder/refounder, Abraham of 
Kashkar, his visits (or pilgrimages) to Scetis, Jerusalem, and Sinai are, accord- 
ing to Ishö‘dnah, catalysts for his monastic reforms in East Syrian monasticism. 
And, in his description, East Syrian monasticism is basically an Egyptian form 
of monasticism (coenobitic and anchoritic/eremitic combined) imported into the 
Church of the East. Mar Awgen, legendary originator of Syriac monasticism, 
was himself an Egyptian monk who came east, and was said to have founded 
the first monastery in the East Syrian tradition precisely at Mt. Izla. The rela- 
tionship between Awgen and Abraham of Kashkar as twin/successor monastic 
founders has been studied at length by Florence Jullien." Suffice it to say that 
the Church of the East’s fundamental link to western monasticism is a central 
topic for Ishö‘dnah, and Awgen and Abraham of Kashkar are hinges for the 
narrative as a whole. 


!% Florence JULLIEN 2008. 
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The ninth-century Liber Castitatis is usually seen as a biographical source, and 
the scholarship devoted to it is mostly concerned with the authenticity of the 
historical details it records in its catalogue of saints." However, from a structur- 
al point of view, travel is a dominant element, even for East Syriac saints who 
do not go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land: travel, and more generally, 
Ishö‘dnah’s interest in geography and regional onomastics serve to localize 
each individual story while also giving a sense of constant motion to the whole. 
Those monks who do travel to the West primarily frequent Jerusalem, but Scetis 
is prominent, and Sinai and other cities are mentioned. Ishd‘dnah’s text also 
acts as an archive of the places that his monks travel to, the experiences they 
have, and even the troubles they get themselves into. The there and back again 
motif, sometimes subverted by Ishd‘dnah for literary effect, provides a ring 
composition, or bookends, within which various types of data can be juxtaposed 
together. 


I begin with one of the more significant examples in the Liber Castitatis. In 
chapter 23 Ishd‘dnah describes the Life of Holy Mar Yohanan (John) of 
@angal.’* John began his ministry under the tutelage of Babai the Great." Later 
he traveled to both Jerusalem and Scetis, but ended up settling in Emesa. After 
two years serving as curator of the relic of the head of John the Baptist in that 
city, he was ordained a priest by the bishop. After the bishop’s death, however, 
another was ordained, not John. The faithful of the city began to complain be- 
cause they preferred John to the new bishop. John left the city and came to the 
village of Arzon, near to the town of @angal. After John had gained a number of 
disciples in that place, John the Baptist visited him in a dream saying, “Return 
to the city of Emesa; go to the place where my shrine is, remove a lock of my 
hair — I offer you this from my own head — and come and build for yourself a 
monastery in this place.” John does exactly what he is commanded, and in the 
end enshrines the stolen lock of hair into the eastern wall of the altar of the 
monastery church he built. Later in life, when he was near to death, John asked 
his disciples to place his body in the ground outside the door of the church, so 
that those going in and out would tread upon him. This was considered a sign of 
his humility. 


The ending of this story is very similar to many others in the collection: the 
saint comes to his old age with disciples around him, he dies a peaceful and 
blessed death, and then is almost always buried in or around the monastery 


1 


It has not fared terribly well in such analyses, especially when compared with Thomas of 
Marga. However, this may not be tue of Isho‘dnah himself but just of the state of the text as it 
has come down to us; see Fiey’s conunent on the reliability of the scribal tradition: “Jusqu’ou 
celle-ci a-t-elle été, et son auteur a-t-il toujours été scrupuleux de respecter l'oeuvre originale? 
Les remarques qui suivent vont jusfer quelques doutes à cet égard.” 

CHABOT 1896, 13-14; BEDJAN 1901, 453-454. For Qangal, see Christelle JULLIEN 2009, 
180. 

? Most likely after Babai's retum to the Great Monastery on Mt. Izlain 604. 


[9 


[n 
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church that he founded. Thus, there is a reinforcement of the sense of “founda- 
tion” in this work — the physical construction that takes place in the narrative is 
always supported by the spiritual interment of the saint, the very builder, in the 
fabric of the church. In nearly every one of these mini-biographies, there is a 
sense of closure and completion that is accomplished in the death and burial of 
the saint. 


However, for John of @angal the early part of the narrative is much grander 
than most of Ishö‘dnah’s stories, since it includes sites of global prominence in 
late antique Christendom (namely, Jerusalem and Scetis). Emesa, as a locale in 
the Liber Castitatis, is unique to John, and indicates that he traveled the full 
length of the eastern Mediterranean coastline and no doubt interacted with both 
Chalcedonian and Miaphysite Christians." In fact, his ordination to the priest- 
hood was probably under a Chalcedonian bishop and, likewise, his expulsion 
from Emesa was most likely due to conflicts with the Chalcedonian successor. 
(@r, one might posit that he left Emesa after its fall to the Arabs in 637, though 
that seems less likely.) The dream, which he had at @angal, thus provides a 
catalyst for the foundation, and his burial in situ, in a circular manner, serves to 
confirm the truth of the whole story. John is represented as a relic collector in 
addition to a founder, and his narrative provides an archive (even an etiology) 
for the history of the relic of the lock of hair in @angal. John’s travel to Emesa 
(and there and back again) is thus a structural feature of Ishö‘dnah’s work but 
also represents the very thing that Ishö‘dnah is doing in collecting stories. Both 
John of @angal and Ishö‘dnah have created an archive. 


Another story of interest 1s the story of John of Kashkar (LC 10), which I quote 
here in full: 


John's family was of the locale of Kashkar. After he was trained (ethdarash) in 
the study of books, he went to the monastery that was in the locale of Kashkar. 
(This 1s the one which, later, holy Mar Gani restored, a disciple of Mar Abraham 
the Great, and it is called by his name up to today.) And John served there in 
the sanctuary; and while he was there he was sacristan. @n Easter Sunday he was 
carried off (ethhteph) to the desert of Scetis ('esgetis) with another peni- 
tent/ascetic. John went to the assembly of the anchorites of Beth @nesimos and 
he was blessed by them. The leader of the holy men commanded that he go to 
serve before the altar of the Lord in the monastery of "Ain Dealà, and on that 
very day he was carried off (ethhteph) and he came to the monastery of Beth 
Garmai.' When he served for a time, he died in deep/profound old age and he 


14 The head of John the Baptist was indeed Emesa’s famous relic, having been discovered in 452. 
This relic was the subject of, among other studies, an important comparativist-anthropological 
arucle by classicist Jane Harrison (1916), which famously attracted the public scorn of the 
scholar of Christian apocrypha and Provost of King’s College Cambridge, M.R. James (1917); 
Harrison responded gracefully (1917). 

P SeeLC 14. 

1* Gn Ain Dealä, see Christelle JULLIEN 2009, 174-175. 
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was deposed in the sanctuary where he served on the 24th of Ab, and his mem o- 
rial is performed on the first of Teshrin. 


In this passage a number of standard elements of the Liber Castitatis appear: a 
training in books before taking the habit (this is mentioned again and again); a 
line of discipleship, especially the naming of Abraham the Great; a mention of 
the saint’s profound old age (saibutha ‘ami@tha), which is a favorite phrase of 
Ishö‘dnah; the burial of the saint’s body in the sanctuary where he served (here 
it is not made explicit that he is the builder); and, finally, a commemoration date 
(this is only given for about a third of Ish6‘dnah’s entries). 


However, in the middle of this otherwise standard entry, we have a magical te- 
leportation scene to Scetis in Egypt. There, the gathered anchorites welcome 
John and his unnamed companion with a blessing. Strangely, the leader gives 
John a commission to the monastery of ’Ain Deqla, and immediately John is 
once again teleported back to East Syriac territory, to Beth Garmai, presumably 
to found the said monastery of "Ain Deqla there. However, this is not explicitly 
stated. Nor is this where he started from. Kashkar, his home, is further to the 
south, in Beth Aramaye. Beth Garmai is to the north of Kashkar, along the Ti- 
gris. We are beginning to see that the mobility between East Syriac monasteries 
was very fluid (or was thought to be very fluid at this time), and ahnost every 
story revolves around the leaving of one place for another. In other words, the 
author assumes a knowledge of local geography even as he uses it for structur- 
ing his work. This story, however, while clearly rooted among Christian monas- 
tic networks in Persia, is made more exotic, and potentially more authoritative, 
through John’s miraculous journey to the West, to Egypt. In fact, this is the only 
example in the Liber Castitatis of an East Syriac monk being directly commis- 
sioned by the desert monks in Egypt and returning to the East. Is this meant to 
be the lens through which we read other visits to Scetis in the Liber Castitatis? 


By way of comparison, we might note the two monks he is associated with in 
terms of lineage: Mar Abraham the Great of Kashkar and his disciple Mar Gani. 
Both of these saints receive their own biographies in the Liber Castitatis (14 
and 28, respectively), and are otherwise well known. Like John of @anqal and 
John of Kashkar, both Abraham and Gani travel to the West. In fact, they both 
travel explicitly to three of the most important centers of Christian monasticism 
within the late Roman Empire: Jerusalem, Scetis, and Mt. Sinai. These journeys 
are merely mentioned in the text. No descriptions of their activities there are 
recorded. 


For Abraham, after his sojourn in the West, he predictably does not return to 
Beth Aramaye but goes north to the School of Nisibis — the home of East Syri- 
ac higher education (and it is underlined here that he is in the direct line of Mar 
Narsai, the founder of the School). This trajectory leads him to found the Great 
Monastery on nearby Mt. Izla, which was already famous because the legendary 
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Mar Awgen, an Egyptian monk with whom Ishö‘dnah begins his collection, had 
gone there and founded what was considered to be the first East Syriac monas- 
tery.” Abraham’s Great Monastery produced numerous famous saints and 
monks, who are briefly catalogued in Ishö‘dnah’s entry for Abraham (14); all of 
them get their own biographies elsewhere in the Liber Castitatis.’* 


Mar Gani’s journey to the West seems to have been made in honor of Mar 
Abraham upon his death. Being a disciple of Abraham, he was resident at Mt. 
Izla before heading west. He leaves immediately after Mar Abraham dies. Upon 
his return he does not go back to Nisibis or Mt. Izla but to Kashkar in Beth A- 
ramaye, which is in fact also Gani’s hometown. Abraham did not follow this 
trajectory of returning home. But Isho'dnah claims Gani was rich and had dis- 
tributed his wealth to the poor of Kashkar before heading to Mt. Izla to find 
Abraham, so perhaps he had a vested interest there that other monks from 
Kashkar did not have. Nevertheless, the reader begins to understand that there 
are various patterns of movement both within and outside of Persia, and that the 
monk does not necessarily return to the place where he started from and, even 
more, may visit multiple sites in between. He may also study at the schools 
and/or receive the habit either before or after his travels. He may even found a 
monastery or become a bishop before setting out. In other words, there is an 
insistent fluidity in the Liber Castitatis that is impossible to miss, and no regula- 
tory pattern is applied beyond the natural episodic structure of the stories. 


Gabriel of Kashkar (121) founded multiple monasteries.'” He built the first one 
in his village in Beth Aramaye and collected some brothers there. Then he im- 
mediately left for Jerusalem. He took the habit, not in his home region or on Mt. 
Izla, but in a Palestinian monastery on the coast of “Caidin” (Sidon?), which is 
said to have been founded by another (anonymous) from Kashkar. After devo- 
ting himself to asceticism there, he returned to Kashkar and built two more 
monasteries, “the monastery of Karsa" and “the monastery of Gabbare.” Then 
he built the monastery in Mosul that bears his name. He died in even one further 
monastery in Beth Garmai near Mahoze. When Mahoze and the monastery were 
destroyed 59 years after his death, the brothers of the monastery of Karsa took 
his body and buried it in their own monastery — showing that, even after death, 
the monastic founders still move around! 


Probably the most dramatic of all visits to the West in the Liber Castitatis is 
that of the aforementioned Sahdona or “Martyrius” (127), who was ordained 
priest in Böth Garmai by the future katholikos Ishö‘yahb III (649 -659). Accord- 


7 As already noted, on the relationship between Mar Awgen and Mar Abraham of Kashkar, see 
Florence JULLIEN 2008. 

?* The history of the School of Nisibis has been admirably told elsewhere: V@@BUS 1965 and 
BECKER 2006b; 2008. 

1? The title of the entry says 3 but I count 4 in the narrative. 
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ing to Ishö‘dnah’s narrative, Sähdönä was excommunicated by the katholikos 
Mar Ameh (kath. 646-649) because of his religious views, despite the encou- 
ragements and friendship ofIshö‘yahb, who would be the next katholikos. After 
having retreated to the mountains to consider his views, Sahdona comes down 
and repents to a Mar Sabrishö‘ (not Sabrishö‘ I, who was dead by this time), 
though Ishö‘dnah claims he kept the same beliefs. At this point he launches off 
to the Holy Land to find the emperor Heraclius, who was then at Jerusalem, and 
he says to him: “I am being persecuted by the eastern bishops because I profess 
the true faith." (This 1s, of course, completely out of chronological order, as we 
learned from Thomas of Marga.) 


After his profession and his condemnation of the saints partial to Diodore (@a- 
dishe d-beth Dyadoros), the emperor commissions him directly to be the bishop 
of Edessa. So he heads north to Edessa. However, after a time as bishop of 
Edessa, some informers come to Heraclius claiming that he was still professing 
“the doctrines of Diodore” (haimanouthe d-béth Dyadoros). The emperor then 
issues a direct order to remove him from Edessa. He then returns to the East, 
and repents to Mar Ameh who receives him with mercy and sends him back to 
be the bishop in Béth Garmai, where he was originally ordained. However, the 
same Ishö‘yahb III, who had previously ordained him priest and then encou- 
raged him to repent of his views wrote a letter to Mar Ameh saying, "Surely it 
is Satan who has appointed ( ‘yatyeh) Sähdönä from the party of the Romans 
(men beth rhomaye) and has openly placed him in front of you, since he has 
with him two books which he composed against our belief and confession.” 
Upon receiving the letter the church immediately excommunicates Sahdona. 
Like after his first excommunication, Sahdona stays put, “with cries and 
groans.” Eventually, he leaves the East once again and returns to Edessa to in- 
habit a cave. Ishd‘dnah claims that he heard that Sähdönä eventually rejected 
his heretical opinions and converted to the truth, after which he died and was 
buried in his cave. Not content to leave it at that, however, Ishö‘dnah ends the 
life by quoting from a work of Gabriel of Beth "Abe that after Sahdona was 
excommunicated the second time, Gabriel (surnamed “the Cow” in Thomas of 
Marga), inflamed with passion, went to fmd him at Edessa and disputed with 
him and confounded him in his own cave. 


Much has been written about Sahdona which takes into account the other 
sources for his life and doctrines: namely, Thomas of Marga, the letters of 
Ishö‘yahb III, and Sähdönä’s surviving works themselves.” Fiey regards 
Ishö‘dnah’s version of events as highly confused and inferior to these other 
historical sources, a position that I would agree with.” However, this does not 


% His works are edited and translated in DE HALLEUX 1960-1965 (see also the earlier edition 
of BEDJAN 1902); see also DE HALLEUX 1957 and BR@CK in GEDSH 2012 s.v. “Sahdona 
(Martynus)”. 

^^ FIEY 1966, 442. 
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affect the centrality of Sähdönä’s geographical displacements. @ne might notice 
his easy movement between Jerusalem and Edessa (mimicking Heraclius’ 
own?), as well as back and forth between Roman and Sasanian territory (invo- 
luntarily, for the most part). It is certainly a concern to Ishö‘dnah that these 
movements resonate with Sähdönä’s theological tendencies. Can Sahdona, hav- 
ing gone back and forth to the West multiple times, be trusted once he renounc- 
es his past and settles in the East? Evidently not! @nce he retires (homeless and 
churchless) to the cave near Edessa, even then, the long arm of East Syriac mo- 
nasticism reaches him and proves, on his own turf, that he is false. Thus Edessa, 
like Scetis and Sinai for the monks above, is a structural locus in Sahdona’s 
biography. These notices of travel can be said to be at the core of how each 
biography is conceived and organized. 


Ishö‘dnah’s catalogue of East Syriac founders goes on and on. But that is pre- 
cisely the point of the genre. Episodic narratives are combined in a single book, 
one which could be extended ad infinitum. Fiey compares the Liber Castitatis 
to an apothecary’s shop, with similar bottles of various potions all lined up neat- 
ly on the shelf. This is the very nature of lists. I would argue that this list has a 
particular logic, one which is largely geographical. First, the Liber Castitatis is 
highly localized — the reader is expected to understand that moving from Beth 
Aramaye to Böth Garmai is a move to the north. But second, one is equally 
expected to be impressed by visits to the Holy Land and Egypt, well outside the 
localized territory of East Syriac Christians. This seems to be a paradox. But is 
this a correct assessment of the text? Is the reader truly expected to be im- 
pressed by such visits? I might suggest not. While the physical distance be- 
tween Kashkar and Mt. Sinai is not insignificant, in the mental world of the 
Liber Castitatis, the imaginary distance between these two hubs could be as 
short as a simple teleportation there and back in the same day. Moreover, in the 
Liber Castitatis it is clearly the case that spending a long stretch of time in the 
Holy Land is not to be condemned. This runs counter to what seems to have 
been the prevailing opinion in East Syriac canon law: rules from the Synodicon 
Orientale and Barhebraeus’ Nomocanon explicitly prohibit itinerancy among 
the monks: the theological pitfalls of traveling to the West are even mentioned. 
Ishö‘dnah, by stark contrast, notes that George of Merv gained great spiritual 
benefit by visiting the Holy Land (36). 


Ishö‘dnah’s Liber Castitatis, falling as it does between history and hagiography, 
differs from Thomas of Marga’s Historia Vonastica in important ways while 
nevertheless trading on similar literary assumptions. The Liber Castitatis is a 
catalogue of stories, a kunasa d-tas‘yata. The Historia Monastica also uses 
tas yata (“stories’’/ “histories”) to describe its own genre, but the Liber Castita- 
tis is a different kind of text, with different organization, assumptions, and ma- 
jor themes. It is a summary view (b-pasigata),” as he claims in the preface, of 


? BEDJAN (ed.) 1901, 438 In.2. 
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the foundations of East Syriac monasticism going back to all the way to Awgen 
of Egypt (completely left out of Thomas’ history) and continuing up to his own 
day. As a catalogue or pandect (kunasa), it is an archive of a wide variety of 
experiences and narratives. We know similar texts were written around the 
same time: *Ananisho"'s revision of Dadishö‘s translation of the Lausiac Histo- 
ry — the Paradise of the Fathers — into question-answer format has the same 
epitomated aesthetic, and similar erdtapokriseis were being written by Greek 
authors at the same time. Likewise, one suspects the lost Paradise of the Fa- 
thers by David of the Kurdish Tribes was of a similar bite-size, compilatory 
structure. Importantly, both Ananisho* and David are mentioned by Thomas as 
important predecessors of his own endeavor, even though he is self-consciously 
writing in a different genre altogether. 


IV. Historiography as Hagiography in the East 

I would like to connect this literary analysis of Thomas of Marga and Isho'dnah 
of Basra with earlier Syriac literature that deals with pilgrimage, either to the 
Holy Land or elsewhere. By the 860s Ishö‘dnah is, in many ways, the cuhnina- 
tion of that literature, though (as I mentioned) he boldly writes in opposition to 
the apparently prevailing canon law of his day regarding monastic travel, which 
was reiterated by Barhebraeus in the 13th century.” 


In 2010, Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony published a wide-ranging article about the 
“transformative aspect" of travel for Syriac hagiography, entitled “From Sacred 
Travel to Monastic Career." She concentrates for the most part on fifth and 
sixth century texts such as the Life of Rabbula (in which he is baptized in the 
Jordan), the Life of Ephrem (in which he travels to both Egypt and Cappado- 
cia), and the popular Syriac translation of Palladius" Lausiac History. These 
texts, she says, provided for the transformation of the earliest tourism to the 
Holy Land, as in the Bordeaux Pilgrim or Egeria, into something more funda- 
mental for late antique hagiography. She discusses eastern precursors to 
Ishö‘dnah, such as the Life of Raban Hormizd (in which he refuses to go on 
pilgrimage)," and the Life of Mar Benjamin of Nahardea (in which he visits the 
head of John the Baptist in Emesa, then moves on to Jerusalem, Scetis, and 
Sinai).”° In summary, her view of the saint's Life is that it “functions as a way 
to control and perform the sacred," and that, within that system of power and 
performance, travel to the Holy Land and Scetis became “an integral part of the 


Herman Teule has contested the idea that monastic travel/pilgrimage was universally denigrat- 

ed in earlier East Syriac tradition. See TEULE 1994. 

7 AMAR (ed. & tr.) 2011 

^ BITT@N-ASHKEL@NY 2010, 362. 

°* BITT@N-ASHKEL@NY 2010. For the West, she summarizes some ofthe Life of Theodota of 
Amid but does not have access to the text. 

” BITT@N-ASHKEL®NY 2010, 363. 
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Syriac ascetic discourse."^ Further, “Pilgrimage was not merely a religious 
fashion or literary topos but the sine qua non in shaping sainthood and authori- 
tye 


From the point of view of my analysis above, I would hesitate to make a cultur- 
al argument about sainthood at the expense of pushing the literary or structural 
angle to the background. The role of geography in the formation of Syriac gen- 
res has, I would argue, more to do with the assumptions of author and audience 
about the shape of narrative and the tradition of writing as they are revealed in 
the text itself. Insisting that such assumptions are bound to “sainthood” and 
“authority” is problematic, because it trades on contested definitions and does 
not necessarily elucidate how travel and geography are used by individual au- 
thors or traditions. 


By contrast, in an article from the same year, Muriel Debié attempted to clarify 
the distinction between Syriac hagiography and historiography, only to con- 
clude in the end that the two genres were intertwined among East Syriac writers 
in a way not seen in other eastern Christian traditions. She writes in conclusion: 


In the case of hagiography, therefore, the truthfulness of the information provid- 
ed is underpinned by the reference to direct oral testimony and the identification 
of a chain of sound transmitters. This is far less important for historians, even 
when they are unable to find documentary evidence for contemporary events and 
so are forced to rely upon private sources of oral information. The mixed nature 
of East Syrian histories 1s all the more obvious, since their writing methodology 
borrows from both traditions.?? 


To support this thesis Debié points to the enormous number of East Syriac 
saints’ Lives that we know are lost to us today. Such lives are mentioned either 
in ‘Abdisho‘’s catalogue or cited by other authors in their narratives. In the 
course of his lengthy preface to the Life of George of Izla, Babai the Great men- 
tions several saints’ Lives he himself wrote that are now lost." Thomas of Mar- 
ga lists full corpora of several different hagiographical authors for whom no 
texts have survived, such as Sabrisho* Rostam, as well as lost works of partially 
surviving writers, as in the case of Sähdönä.’ The biographical focus thus 
comes to the fore in both historiography, where autopsy or chronology might 


otherwise be emphasized," and strict hagiography where the life and deeds of 


^? BITT@N-ASHKEL@NY 2010, 370. She says elsewhere, “Such travels had become an essen- 
tual component of this literature and the ascetic culture” (360). 

?* Ibid., 365. Italics hers. 

?* DEBIE 2010, 70-71. 

? WALKER 2010, 36-37. 

32 DEBIE 2010, 66. BUDGE (ed. & tt) 1893 1.89-90/2.209-210 (Sabrishö‘);, 1.62/2.110-112 
(Sähdönä). 

5 6n Thomas of Marga’s conmitment to both autopsy and chronology, see DEBIE 2010, 64-66. 
Thomas even goes so far as to authenticate histories by comparing the handwriting of auto- 
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the saint are preeminent. The difference can be aptly illustrated by Thomas of 
Marga’s entry on Sahdona. After cataloging his works, he notes also that 
Sahdona wrote the funeral oration for his master Raban Jacob, concluding, 


..every one who reads it will perceive the high character of his intellect, and the 
power of his language, and he will find that he was a mighty man among those 
who compose books. He did not continue to write to the end, for he went out of 
his mind; but how his understanding was destroyed I will relate afterwards in the 
place where his history requires it to be written.” 


Ishö‘dnah himself mentions occasionally that certain founders were also monas- 
tic authors, but, importantly, he does not sever this information from the en- 
closed biography of the saint or founder he is discussing. There are no cross- 
references, as in Thomas, only the occasional grouping of founders who shared 
an ascetic master (namely, under Mar Awgen and Mar Abraham the Great). 
But, even while attesting to a network of schools, this is not a history of a spe- 
cific school or even a group of schools." 


V. Conclusion 

Importantly, the geographical framework for both ninth-century historians I 
have discussed, Thomas of Marga and Isho'dnah of Basra, is oriented towards 
the West. @ther than passing references, they have preserved very little infor- 
mation about the Church of the East in Central Asia and China, and whatever 
they preserve, it certainly does not have a structural role in their histories. @ne 
obvious objection to this analysis could be, “Thomas and Isho'dnah did not 
have any sources about what was going on in the East, so they obviously could 
not write about it.” This objection, while natural, does not hold. Thomas of 
Marga, in particular, was an accomplished writer and historian who had access 
to numerous texts, which he cites by name (and most of which are no longer 
available to us, including such key sources as the patriarchal archive). Likewise, 
Ishö‘dnah, though considered today to be less historically reliable, is neverthe- 
less comprehensive chronologically in a way that Thomas of Marga is not. 
Thomas is aware of chronological order and from time to time will mention that 
he is relating history out of its proper place, but he makes no pretensions to 
providing a complete history of East Syrian monasticism. I think it would be 
reasonable to assume they had more knowledge about what was going on in the 
Church in Central Asia and China than they express in their histories. There is 
no way to prove such an assertion, except that both are aware of a broader 
Church of the East but simply chose not to write about it. 


graphs, e.g. of Abba ‘Ananishö‘ in library of the Great Monastery at Izla. See BUDGE (ed. & 
we.) 1893, 1.78/2.174-175. 

34 BUDGE (ed. & tr.) 1893, 1.62/2.112. 

5 Cf DEBIE 2010, 64. 
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This is not to suggest these historians had any political reason for withholding 
such information, but only that the organization of their narratives, and the his- 
toriographical arguments they made within them, defined the Church of East 
with relation to the West. To be clear, I do not mean simply the Romano- 
Byzantine, Chalcedonian empire, though that is one part of it. I mean, more 
specifically, the historical geography of Greco-Syriac-Coptic monasticism, 
which East Syrian historians had inherited as part of the shared imaginative 
world of eastern Christianity. In particular, their commitment to combining the 
art of ecclesiastical history with a history of monastic foundations and, especial- 
ly in Thomas’s case, the history of strife and dissension within those monaster- 
ies, required meditation on the link between the monasticism of Iraq and that of 
their “West” (which, of course, for western medievalists, is still very much “the 
East” in the period). 


It is for this reason I find it helpful to try to apply Michelle P. Brown’s investi- 
gation into the imagined “Eastwardness of Things” to the real-world eastern 
context of the Church of the East. In some ways it shows that both western and 
eastern Christianity understood their property of locatedness in the world as 
being in relation to Jerusalem and Egypt. Again, it is clear that the Byzantine 
Empire was a part of this locatedness, but for the East Syrian writers in the 
ninth century, after two centuries of Muslim rule (despite the fact that one can 
not discern hardly anything about the Islamic world from Thomas of Marga’s 
Historia Monastica!) the Byzantine Empire did not define the Christian church 
anymore.” 


That said, it is a remarkable fact that the acknowledgment of divisions between 
the Church of the East and the Syrian @rthodox and Melkite churches is less 
pronounced in these writers than in other Syriac writers of the period (perhaps 
those working closer to the true West?). The attempted union with Heraclius at 
Aleppo is couched by Thomas very much in the context of late Sasanian rela- 
tions with the Romans, and at a time when the Romans presumably had the 
upper-hand. It is even the case that the East Syrian patriarch Ishö‘yahb III sent 
money to the Chalcedonian church of the Anastasis for repairs." And it was 
clearly the case that East Syriac texts were circulating in the Chalcedonian 


monasteries of Mar Sabas and St. Catherine’s.”® 


Both the freedom of movement of these East Syrian monks and their seeming 
disregard for denominational divisions are striking elements of histories that 
focus on very troubled times among eastern Christians, i.e. the early seventh 
century. Is this a historiographical fiction of the ninth-century historians? @r 


?* Not that it had ever defined the Church of the East dogmatically, of course, but I am speaking 
here in terms of orientation. 

? BRECK 2001, 202. 

?* BROCK 2001; 2003; 2004. 
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does this accurately reflect the situation on the ground in the early seventh cen- 
tury? We might be suspect of this picture given the absence of any comparative 
historiography on what was going on towards the East. In the ninth century, 
somewhat surprisingly, the main geographical determinant for East Syrian 
Christians in Iraq was, in fact, the West. 
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BYZANTINE-RITE CHRISTIANS (MELKITES) 
IN CENTRAL ASIA AND CHINA 
AND THEIR C@NTACTS WITH THE CHURCH @F THE EAST 


Ken PARRY 
Mcquarie University, Sydney, Australia 


Introduction 

The intention of this paper is to examine the evidence for the presence of Byz- 
antine-rite Christians, or Melkites as they became known, in Central Asia and 
China.’ We need first of all to identify who these Christians were and then to 
discuss how they came to settle in Central Asia and China. Unfortunately the 
answer to both these questions is not that straightforward, given the sources that 
reference them are somewhat dispersed and that there is meager evidence thus 
far from archaeology. It does not appear that Melkites can be identified by any- 
thing resembling this name in the Chinese sources, so we are largely reliant on 
Greek, Syriac, and Arabic documents for information about them. However, 
that being said there is sufficient material to make some headway in establish- 
ing certain facts concerning them and their relations with the Church of the 
East. 


The title Melkite derives from the Syriac *melk& (Arabic ‘malik’), meaning 
‘king’, and by extension ‘royalist’ or ‘imperialist’,’ and was first applied by 
anti-Chalcedonians in Syria and Egypt to those Christians who remained loyal 
to Chalcedon and the Chalcedonian patriarchs of the oriental sees of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem. The term may have been used as early as the fifth 
century, but it is likely to have become more common as a result of the estab- 
lishment of separate anti-Chalcedonian hierarchies in Syria and Egypt in the 
sixth century. As a result of the Arab conquests of the Eastem Mediterranean in 
the mid seventh century, it was applied in the early Islamic caliphate to distin- 
guish Melkites from the Syrian @rthodox (Jacobites),’ and the Church of the 
East (Nestorians).’ An early witness to the use of the term in Syriac is found in 
a letter of the Catholicos Timothy 1 (r. 780-823) dated 799, in which he refers 
to patriarch Job of Antioch (d. 843) as ‘the patriarch of the Melkites’.” Since 


See my earlier contnbution, PARRY 2012. 
For a 17" century definition that takes issue with this interpretation, see TREIGER, 2014. 
For the term Jacobite, see SELEZNY V 2013. 
For the term Nestorian, see BR@CK 1996. 
BR@CK 1999. Regarding the Mellate identity in the early Islamic period, see M@NFERRER- 
SALA 2012; GRIFFTH 2006; LEEMING 2003. 
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1729 however the term has been used exclusively for the Greek Catholic 
Church of the Middle East. 


There are three identifiable periods in which we can find evidence for Chalce- 
donian Christians beyond the eastern borders of the Byzantine Empire. The first 
is during the Sasanian period in Persia, the second is during the Abbasid cali- 
phate in Central Asia, and the third is during the Yuan dynasty in China. The 
Melkites did not belong to a national church in the sense that the anti- 
Chalcedonian Coptic, Syrian and Armenian churches became national churches. 
The heads of these @riental Grthodox churches became in effect ethnarchs, but 
the Melkite church formed a trans-national community whose history and set- 
tlement was due largely to deportation and colonization. This was how Melkite 
communities became established under the Sasanians in Persia, under the Ar- 
abs in Central Asia, and under the Mongols in China. Like the Church of the 
East the Melkite Christian communities appear to have been diverse both from 
an ethnic and linguistic point of view. 


Melkites in Persia and Central Asia 

The sixth-century Byzantine historian Procopius describes what happened to the 
Christian population of Antioch after it was captured by Khusro I (r. 531-579) 
in 540: 


Now Chosroes built a city in Assyria in a place one day’s joumey distant 
from the city of Ctesiphon, and he named it the Antioch of Chosroes and set- 
tled there all the captives from Antioch, constructing for them a bath and a 
hippodrome and providing that they should have free enjoyment of their oth- 
er luxuries besides. Indeed he brought with him charioteers and musicians 
both from Antioch and from the other Roman cities. Besides this, he always 
provisioned these citizens of Antioch at public expense more carefully than 
in the fashion of captives, and he required that they be called king’s subjects 


The city was also known as Rumaghan or ‘city of the Romans’ as well as Better 
Antioch. It seems to have had a resident catholicos, and according to the Syrian 
@rthodox historian John of Ephesus (507-586), a population of around 30,000 
(trigintamilia) by the late sixth century.” Among the deportees from Antioch to 
Persia at this time a large proportion would have been Chalcedonians otherwise 
known as Melkites.? 


M@R®NY 2004. 

PRGCOPIUS, The Wars, 2.9.14; 14.1-4. 
BR@@KS 1936, ch. 6.19. 

See the excellent overview by JULLIEN 2006. 
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Another Byzantine historian of the sixth century, Meander the Guardsman, 
gives details of the peace treaty between Khosro I and Justinian I (r. 527-565) in 
562 that touches on the treatment of Christians under the Sasanians: 


It was agreed that they [the Christians] could build churches and worship freely 
and without hindrance sing their hymns of praise, as is our custom. Further- 
more, they would not be compelled to take part in Zoroastrian worship nor 
against their will to pray to the gods that the Zoroastrians believe in. For their 
part, the Christians would not venture to convert the Zoroastrians to their wor- 
ship. It was also agreed that the Christians would be permitted to bury their 
dead in graves, as is our custom.’ 


After the capture of Seleucia-Ctesiphon by the Arabs in 637 the town of Better 
Antioch continued to be known in Arabic as ‘city of the Romans’ (al- 
Rümiyya).' The town was abandoned in the mid-eighth century with the con- 
struction of the new Abbasid capital of Baghdad, and in 762 the Arab caliph al- 
Mansur (r. 754-75) transferred the entire community to the province of Chach in 
Transoxania together with its catholicos, who was addressed thereafter as the 
‘Catholicos of Romagyris’,” but who by the end of the tenth century had 
changed his title to ‘Catholicos of Khorasan’. The Greek title Romagyris’ may 
derive from the Middle Persian ‘Rumagird’ meaning ‘town or colony of Ro- 
mans’. 


The Arab conquest of Central Asia was completed as a result of the Arab defeat 
of a Chinese army at the Battle of Talas in 751. The relocation of Christians by 
al-Mansur to the province of Chach in 762 would have placed them at the outer 
edges of the Abbasid caliphate. The province of Chach was located on the east- 
ern bank of the Syr Darya, and the city known today as Tashkent, meaning ‘city 
of stone’, retains a dissimilated form of the name Chach.” Recent excavations 
at @arshovul-tepe south west of Tashkent have unearthed evidence of a possible 
Christian settlement." The title ‘Romagyris’ is mentioned by the eleventh- 
century Greek patriarch of Antioch, Peter III (r.1028-51), along with that of 
Irenoupolis, the see of a second catholicos." The title ‘Irenoupolis’ is the Greek 
equivalent of the Arabic epithet ‘city of peace’ for Baghdad. The emergence of 
two catholicoi seems to have arisen because of an increase in the settlement of 
Melkites in Baghdad resulting in a dispute over whether Baghdad or Chach was 
entitled to claim the catholicos. Those at Chach argued they had the right to him 


1 BR@CKLEY 1984, 75-76; DIGNAS-WINTER 2007, 225. 

" PARRY 2012, 97. 

? See NASRALLAH 1987, 7-10; KLEIN 1999. 

3 @n Chach as a Sogdian region, see LIVSHITS 2007. 

* See SAVCHENK@-SHEYK® 2010-2012. 

5 CHAR®N (Korolevsky) 2000, 265-266. In 1958-59 the Greek patriarch of Alexandria estab- 
lished the diocese of Irenoupolis (Dar-es-Salaam) with jurisdiction over Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda, see PARRY 1999, 9. 
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because he had gone with them to Central Asia, whereas those in Baghdad 
claimed him because formerly he resided at Seleucia-Ctesiphon.' 


In the early tenth century the catholicos of the Church of the East, Abraham III 
(r. 905-936) objected to the Melkites using the title of catholicos because of 
their alleged disloyalty to the caliphate. Although living within the territory of 
Islam (dar al-islam), and under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Antioch, the Melkites were by their very name open to accusations of serving 
two masters. The Church of the East on the other hand had declared its inde- 
pendence under the Sasanians by 424,” although both groups were subject to 
minority status. The consecration of the Melkite catholicos for Baghdad was 
disrupted by members of the Church of the East, which led the Abbasid authori- 
ties to impose a fine on the Melkite metropolitan, obliging him to sign in 912 a 
pledge preventing the Melkite community from having a catholicos at Bagh- 
dad.” 


In the Arabic Vita of the tenth-century Melkite patriarch of Antioch, Christoph- 
oros (r. 960-967) an account is given of the transportation by al-Mansür of the 
Christian community to Chach: 


When the Muslims constructed the ‘City of Peace’ (Madinat as-Saläm), that ıs 
Baghdad, they decided to move the Christian community. They were transport- 
ed to a far off land in Persia called Chach and their catholicos was exiled with 
them. These émigrés were known as the ‘colony of Romans’ which was a suit- 
able name for them.'” 


Patriarch Christophoros who was a native of Baghdad enjoyed the support of 
the emir Sayf al-Dawla (r. 945-67) and appointed Melkite Catholicoi for Bagh- 
dad and Romagyris. He was assassinated in the wake of the overthrow of Sayf 
al-Dawla just two years before the Byzantine army under the emperor Nikeph- 
oros Phokas (r. 963-69) captured Antioch.” 


In the mid twelfth century a deacon of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, Nilos 
Doxapatrios, composed the Ta&ız tHv natprapyucdv Opovov (Notitia thronorum 
patriarchalium) in which he tells us that the patriarch of Antioch: 


... had under his jurisdiction all of Asia and the East, including India, and even 
now he dispatches, after arranging it, a Catholicos with the title of Romagyris; 
in Persia also, which comprises Babylonia, now called Baghdad, the pawiarch 


é ZAYAT 1952, 23-25. 

7 BAUM-WINKLER 2003, 19-21. 

* FIEY 1977, esp. 387-389, WILMSHURST 2011, 193. 
* ZAYAT 1952, 33-36. 

?* TALB@T and SULLIVAN 2005, 149-150. 
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sends a Catholicos withthe title of Catholicos of Irenoupolis.” 


The inclusion of India by Doxapatrios cannot be collaborated because there is 
no evidence for Melkites in India at this time. There may be evidence for 
Greek-rite Christians on the island of Socotra in the India @cean by the sixth 
century, if a notice by Cosmas Indicopleustes is to be believed." However, the 
mention of a Catholicos of Romagyris ane a Catholics of Irenoupolis in the 
twelfth century is confirmation of two catholicoi, although there is a lacuna in 
the record from this point through to 1364 when the title Romagyris is said to 
have become attached to that of the Catholicos of Georgia." If this was so, then 
it is evidence that it was a Melkite catholicate as the Georgians were part of the 
Byzantine Grthodox world and would not otherwise have taken the titular. 


An important witness to what was happening in Central Asia in the late tenth 
century is al-Birüni (973-1048), who writes about the liturgical calendars of the 
Melkites and the Church ofthe East communities in his native Chorasmia.”* His 
Melkite calendar begins in @ctober, not September as with the Byzantine calen- 
dar, which implies that the Melkites in Central Asia, like the Church of the East 
but unlike the Melkites in the Middle East, based their liturgical year on the 
Seleucid Era.” He states that the catholicos of the Melkites in Muslim countries 
resided in Baghdad and that he was appointed by the patriarch of Antioch, 
whereas the Nestorian catholicos was appointed on the recommendation of the 
Nestorian community. Furthermore, he says that the title patriarch existed only 
among the Melkites and not among the Nestorians, and states that the Melkites 
had four patriarchates, Constantinople, Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, but 
interestingly he does not mention the patriarchate of Jerusalem. He also men- 
tions that there was a Melkite metropolitan of Merv, as well as informing us that 
the Melkites knew of six ecumenical councils, a situation which is known to 
have been the case with Melkites in the Middle East." 


Writing in the early ninth century the Melkite bishop of Harran in northern Syr- 
ia, Theodore Abū @urrah (c.750-c.828), discusses only six ecumenical councils 
and makes the curious observation that all these councils were called at the 
command of the bishop of Rome.” His promotion of the see of Rome may be 
due to the fact that at the time of writing the emperors and patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople had become iconoclasts.”* However, at the same time he also lists 


*1 PARTHEY 1967, 271. 

?? McCRINGLE 1897, 119. 

2? RICHARD 2004, 578. 

24 SACHAU 1879, chaps. 15-17. 

? SACHUA 283. 

% SACHUA 284, 291; GRIFFTH, 2003. 

7 LAM@REAUX 2005, 68-73. 6n Theodore Abū Qurrah, see LAM@REAUX 2001. 

At the same tme the Byzantine iconophile and monastic reformer Theodore the Stoudite was 
also appealing to the bishop of Rome, FAT@UR®@S 1991, I. 34, 33; II. 407. 
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the emperors who convened the councils, as well as discussing the role of the 
emperors in the following way: 


The emperor himself had competence neither to reflect on matters of religion 
nor to confirm the council’s decision in any way; all he did was serve the fa- 
thers, listening to them and obeying them, receiving all that they decided in 
matters of religion, without in any way participating in their reflections.” 


Clearly Theodore wished to play down imperial involvement in the decision- 
making processes of the ecumenical councils and does so largely in response to 
objections by other Christian groups that the Melkites were disloyal imperial- 
ists. The precedent set by Constantine the Great in convoking the first ecumeni- 
cal council at Nicaea proved to be both a blessing and a curse for the church. 
This is commented on in the first half of the eighth century by the Melkite theo- 
logian, John of Damascus (c.675-c.750), who lists those emperors responsible 
for causing the church to promote heretical doctrines." Generally it was the 
church’s policy to ignore the role of the emperors in leading the church astray 
and not to implicate the ruling dynasties in the sins of their forefathers; blame 
was usually laid at the feet of the bishops. Theodore Abū @urrah’s revisionist 
interpretation concerning imperial interference in the councils is understandable 
in the context of his time and situation. 


@ne reason Theodore does not mention the seventh council is that it was not 
until the time of the patriarch Photios (r. 858-867 & 877-886) in the second half 
of the ninth century that the council of 787 was ratified by the Byzantine 
Church. In Constantinople the iconoclast controversy did not end officially until 
843 when the feast of the Triumph of @rthodoxy was inaugurated.” In his En- 
cyclical Letter to the Eastern Patriarchs of 866, Photios informs them that it 
has come to his notice that some churches under their jurisdiction count only six 
councils when in fact they should count seven to include the one of 787.” It 
should be said that the ecumenical status of this council was called in question 
because the legates who represented the oriental patriarchs came from the émi- 
gré communities in Constantinople. However, as Sidney Griffith has pointed 
out, the creedal practice of confirming the teachings of the ‘six councils? lasted 
down to modern times, and among the Melkite collections of canons in Arabic 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, only one third of twenty-one 


2 LAMGREAUX 2005, 75. For the development of the Byzantine concept of ecumenical coun- 

cils, see McGUCKIN 2012, ch. 8. 

K@TTER (ed), Contra imaginum calumniators orations tres, 11.16, 1975, 114. 6n Maximus 

the Confessor's Kaiserkritik in the seventh century, see B8G TH 2014, 222-23, 310-14. 

@n Byzantine iconoclasm and the Mellates, see PARRY 2003. For an important reassessment 

of this topic, see COD@NER 2013 

?? PELIKAN-HéTCHKISS 2003, 307. 

33 PARRY 1996, 133-134. Theodore the Stoudite uses the term ‘ecumenical’ with reference to 
Nicaea II in his correspondence, see FAT@UR@S 1991, II. 475. 
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manuscripts mention the seventh council.” It would appear that Photios’ encyc- 
lical fell on deaf ears. 


We have seen, however, that the promotion of only six councils was due in part 
to the Melkites sense of isolation under the caliphate and their desire to combat 
accusations of disloyalty by their co-religionists. In response to this type of 
accusation Theodore Abü @urrah has this to say: 


Heretic, suppose you say that the council you detest was summoned by an em- 
peror and thus must not be accepted. Does no one remember the first two 
councils and each of the other councils accepted by someone who professes 
Christianity today, namely, that each and every one of these was summoned by 
an emperor ? 


It is apparent from this that in spite of the Church of the East accepting the first 
two councils and the Syrian Grthodox the first three, both communities made a 
point of attacking the Melkites for supporting an overtly imperialized church"? 
In the twelfth century the Syrian Grthodox bishop, Dionysius Bar Salibi (r. 
1154-1171), in his polemic against the Melkites, condemns the Byzantines for 
translating ancient relics to Constantinople because the city lacked apostolic 
credentials, while extolling the primacy of the see of Antioch because the term 
‘Christian(s)’ was first used there (Acts 11.25-26).*” 


It is not known what impact (if any) the Byzantine re-conquest of Antioch in 
969 had on the Melkite communities in Central Asia. Although the Byzantines 
lost control of the city again to the crusaders in 1085, the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople used the opportunity to reassert its authority in a number of areas, 
including liturgical reform.** However, the installation of a Latin patriarch of 
Antioch by the crusaders in 1100 saw the Greek patriarchs of Antioch residing 
in exile at Constantinople, although the Byzantines gave de facto recognition to 
this state of affairs. This situation prevailed until the second half of the thir- 
teenth century when the Mameluks captured Antioch from the crusaders in 
1268. The Byzantine reconquest of Antioch lasted little more than a century, but 
as we have noted above, it was in this period that the Greek patriarch of Anti- 
och, Peter III, mentioned the two sees of Romagyris and Irenoupolis.” 


** GRIFFTH 2006, 197. 

5 LAM@REAUX 2005, 74. 

3% For an overview of the Christian divisions, see MEYENDR@FF 1989. We should bear in mind 
that the Synan @rthodox canonized the Byzantine ‘believing queen’ Theodora, and that the 
Church of the East celebrated Constantine (and his mother Helena) on the Feast of the True 
Cross. 

? MINGANA 1935, 40-45, 49-50 
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Could the Melkites of Central Asia have played a role in Byzantine diplomatic 
relations with China? I raise this question because of the number of embassies 
from Ba Qin mentioned in the Tang dynastic sources and the lack of reference 
to such embassies in Byzantine documents." The embassy by the Byzantine 
diplomat Zemarchos in 570 to the Turkic Khagan at Talas is the only docu- 
mented embassy to Central Asia from the early Byzantine period." It seems 
unlikely that the Melkites would have viewed themselves as representatives of 
Byzantine policy unless they were in direct contact with Constantinople. Their 
allegiance was to the patriarch of Antioch and lines of communication between 
the patriarch and his bishops in Central Asia would have been irregular. We 
know from the catholicos of the Church of the East, Timothy I (r. 780-823), 
how difficult it was for him residing in Baghdad to communicate with his far- 
flung dioceses in Central Asia and China." 


The evidence for a Melkite community in Chinese Central Asia 1s rather meager 
and not supported by discoveries made in the Turfan region. Most of our 
knowledge of Melkites in Central Asia comes from Sogdiana and Khorasan on 
the Western side of the Pamir Mountains. However, among the texts recovered 
from the monastery at Bulayie, is a bilingual Psahn fragment in Greek and Sog- 
dian and part of a letter in Syriac addressed to a Byzantine dignitary, which may 
indicate contact with Melkites." Some Byzantine coins have also been found in 
tombs in the Turfan area," but neither these nor the manuscript fragments can 
be taken to imply that there were Melkites settled in the oasis. 


The Alans under the Mongols 

The Alans were an alliance of Sarmartian tribes who settled in the Caucasus 
region in the early Christian period and who later split into East and West 
branches. They spoke an Iranian language from which modern @ssetic de- 
scenes," but apart from some inscriptions from the tenth or twelfth centuries 
written using the Greek script not much of their written legacy remains.'^ John 
Tzetzes (1110-1180), a twelfth-century Byzantine poet and scholar who claimed 
Georgian ancestry on his mother’s side, preserves some Alanic sentences in the 
epilogue to his poem Theogony. The verses m question were designed to 
demonstrate his capacity to greet foreign residents of Constantinople in their 


^ JIALING XU 2006. Michael Kordosis appears to take most references to Da Qin and Fulin in 
the Chinese sources as referring to Byzantium, K@RD@SIS 2008, passim. 

^ R@CKELY 1984, 117-125. @n this embassy, see VAISSIERE 2005, 234-249. 

*2 DICKENS 2010. 

+3 SUNDERMAN 1994. 

^ THIERRY and M@RRISS@N 1994; WANG 2004, 34. 

Since the dissolution of the Soviet Union there has been a revival of the terms ‘Alan’ and 
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native tongues, including Alans.“ In 1992 a Greek @ld Testament lectionary or 
Prophetologion was discovered in St. Petersburg containing thirty marginal 
notes written in Alanic.“ According to the colophon the manuscript was copied 
in 1275 and at some point later, perhaps in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, a 
deacon located certain passages by marking them in an abbreviated form of 
Alanic. 


According to Rashid al-Din (1247-1318) it was in 1239 that the Mongols cap- 
tured the city of Magas, the capital of the Alans in the northern Caucasus re- 
gion,” and transported Alan men with their families to become auxiliaries in the 
service of the Golden Horde and in China. The Alans, known to the Mongols 
and Chinese as Asu or As, were accepted as members of the ethnically diverse 
‘privileged peoples’ (semu ren) according to the Yuenshi, where several names 
are found of Greek Christian origin, such as Elias and Nikolaos." It was noth- 
ing new for the Alans to be auxiliaries because they had been employed as such 
in the Roman, Byzantine and Sasanian armies. In the West, where a group of 
Alans formed a federation with the Vandals, they are said to have become 
Christian, but it is unclear whether they joined the Arian church like the Van- 
dals.” There is no firm evidence that the Alans of the Caucasus were Christian 
by the sixth century,” and nor is it clear that they were at the time of the exile 
and death of Maximos the Confessor (580-662) in Alania in 662, although the 
neighbouring Abasgians (Abkhazians) are referred to as being Christian." 


The king of the Alans in the Caucasus is said to have become Byzantine @rtho- 
dox between 905 and 915, along with the appointment of Peter as metropolitan 
of Alania,“ but according to al-Mas ‘adi (896-956) relations with Constantino- 
ple appeared to have ended in 932 when the Alans expelled the Byzantine cler- 
gy. ^ Nevertheless, the correct title by which to address the archon of Alania is 
given in the tenth-century Book of Ceremonies of Constantine VII 
Porphryogennetos (r. 912-959), where he is referred to as ‘the mighty leader of 
Alania and our spiritual son’ (tovéGovoiaothvy lavias Kai nvevuatikòv 
TjuGvzékov).^" Among the early tenth-century correspondence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Nicholas I Mysticos (r. 901-907 & 912-925), there are several 
letters concerned with metropolitan Peter and the mission to Alania, written 


47 KHAZDAN-EPSTEIN 1985, 259-260 

48 ENGBERT-LUB@TSKY 2003. 

+ IVAN@V-LUB@TSKY 2011. 

? B@YLE 1971, 60-61. 

>! ALEMANY 2000, 429-434; M@ULE 1930, 261. 
? PR@CO@PIUS, The Wars, 2. 29.15; 3.24.3; BACHRACH 1973, 75-76. 
5 ARZHANTSEVA 2002. 

5* ALLEN-NEIL 2002, 135, 155. 

55 ALEMANY 2000, 187, 239, 443 
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between in 914 and 918.” We learn from these letters that Peter had a hard time 
converting the Alans from paganism and that he had quarreled with his fellow 
missionaries in Alania. The fact that the Alan king was Christian but his sub- 
jects were not, is confirmed by the contemporary Muslim writer ibn Rusta who 
reports that ‘the Alan king is a Christian at heart, but all the people of his king- 


dom are heathens worshipping idols’.” 


In 1226 during the Latin occupation of Constantinople we hear of a journey by 
the Byzantine bishop Theodore to the metropolitan see of Alania. Theodore of 
Alania addressed a letter to the Synod-in-exile at Nicaea during the patriarchate 
of Germanos II (r. 1222-1240), in which he reports on the remote nature of Alan 
territory and its mhabitants. He finally reached his destination only to find a 
self-appointed bishop taking advantage of his congregation and he speaks scath- 
ingly of the Alans as being Christian in name only.” In spite of the failed mis- 
sion to Alania by Peter at the beginning of the tenth century, a metropolitan of 
Alania can be traced in the Byzantine sources from the eleventh through to the 
fourteenth century.” Whether any of these metropolitans had contact with those 
Alans transported to China and conscripted into the Mongol armies is unknown. 


In 1253 the Franciscan William of Rubruck (c.1220-c. 1293) reports that he was 
visited by a group of Alans when he was travelling in the region of the River 
Don whom he describes as: ‘Christians of the Greek rite who use the Greek 
alphabet and have Greek priests, and yet are not schismatic like the Greeks but 
honour every Christian without respect of persons.’ 


The presence of such Byzantine-rite Christians in Central Asia is confirmed 
about fifty years later by the Armenian official Het'um who informs us that 
there were Christians called Sogdians (Soldains) in Chorasmia who had their 
own language, celebrated the liturgy like the Greeks, and who owed obedience 
to the patriarch of Antioch.“ However, Rubruck informs us that further East at 
Karakorum the Alans and other Eastem @rthodox Christians were without 
priests, and that the Nestorians would not allow them to receive the sacraments 
unless they were first rebaptised by them.® Interestingly this stipulation does 
not appear to have been applied to Rubruck as a Latin-rite Christian because he 


* Epistles 46, 51, 52, 118, 133-35, JENKINS-WESTERINK 1973. 

?* ibn Rusta is quoted by ALEMANY 2000, 260. 

Gn the appointment of metropolitans to Alania during the Mongol period, see PREISER- 
KAPELLER 2012. 

*! THE@D@RE @F ALANIA; ALEMANY 2000, 236-239. 

* ALEMANY 2000, 240; SEIBT 2012. 

$8 JACKSON 1990, 102. 

* DAUVILLIER 1953, 67-68; BEDR@SIAN (internet source). 

© JACKSON 1990, 213. 
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says that he was invited to concelebrate with them.°° Marco Polo tells us that 
the Alans were Christians but he does not comment on their church affiliation.” 


Rubruck discusses the question of the Alans and other Eastern @rthodox Chris- 
tians drinking kumis, that is, fermented mare’s milk, because they believed it 
was against their religion to do so, and if they did drink it, they were required 
by their priests to seek absolution, because they believed they had compromised 
their faith.” In addition the Alans raised the issue of being obliged to eat meat 
slaughtered according to halal requirements, which their priests regarded as 
meat sacrificed to idols.” At one point in order to curtail the power of Muslims 
in his goverrment, Khubilai Khan (1215-1294) issued an indict prohibiting 
them from slaughtering animals according to Islamic law and imposed the death 
penalty on those who disobeyed.” However, this led to a decrease in Muslim 
merchants wanting to do business in China with a consequent decrease in reve- 
nues derived from such business and after seven years the edict was rescinded.” 


The concern of the Alans over eating halal meat stenuned from the Eastern 
@:thodox interpretation of Paul's remarks about eating sacrificial meat as dis- 
cussed in Acts 15:29 and I Cor. 8:10, 10:25, so naturally such matters were of 
concem given the high profile of Muslim officials under the Mongols. Theodore 
Balsamon (c. 1130-c.1199), the twelfth-century Byzantine canon lawyer, in his 
commentary on canon 63 of the Apostolic Canons, accused the Latins of having 
ceased to observe the commands relating to blood and strangled meat as given 
in Acts 15:29,” In fact the issue of unclean foods regularly appeared on the lists 
of errors the Byzantines thought the Latins committed." It is of interest that in a 
letter dated 684, Athanasius II (r. 683-686), the Syrian @rthodox patriarch of 
Antioch, exhorted his bishops to stop their congregations from accepting sacri- 
fices offered to them by Muslims, because of the apostolic command to abstain 
from blood and meat that had been strangled.’* During the Lenten period East- 
ern Christians were obliged to abstain from not only meat but dairy products as 
well.” In the early eleventh century the Catholicos of the Church of the East, 
John V (r. 1000-1011), in response to a query from the metropolitan of Merv, 
gave permission for local Turks to drink milk during Lent. The tradition of 
vegetarianism among Eastern Christian monastics is mentioned by the Muslim 


$* Ibid, 214. 

* MOULE 1930, 140. 

$* ACKS@N 1990, 101-104. 
* See R@GGEMA 2003. 
7 R@SSABI 2009, 200-201. 
" B@YLE 1971, 294. 

72 PARRY 2005, 182, n. 64. 
3 K@LBABA 2000, ch. 7. 
^ EBIED 2013. 
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writer Abd al-Jabbar (937-1025) in a legend about the metropolitan of Khorasan 
who was partial to birds fried in a pan, who when told by the Catholicos that he 
should not be eating them, shooed the birds away so they flew out of the pan 
they were frying in.” 


Elsewhere Rubruck writes of Christian priests taking part in the Mongol spring 
festival celebrating the first fruits of mare's milk: 


Gn the ninth day of the moon of May, moreover, they assemble all the white 
mares in the herd and consecrate them; and the Christian priests are also re- 
quired to gather there along with their incense burners. Then they sprinkle 
newly made kumis on the ground and that day hold a great festival, since this is 
the occasion when they reckon on drinking new kumis for the first time, like 
the custom that obtains among us in some places regarding wine on the feast of 
St Bartholomew ...* 


This ritual is described in the Yuanshi and the fact that Christian priests, most of 
whom would have been from the Church of the East, were required to partici- 
pate in the festival, affirms the principle of accommodation practiced by the 
Mongols in relation to foreign religions. At one point Rubruck describes the 
process of making of kumis and expresses his fondness for it." 


Another Franciscan Peregrine of Castello who was bishop of Zayton (@uan- 
zhou) in South China and who died in 1323, reports that there were 30,000 
Alans under the command of the Great Khan,” and that these men with their 
families went to hear Archbishop John of Montecorvino preach in Khanbaliq 
(Beijing). In 1336 the leaders of the Christian community of Alans in Khan- 
baliq sent a petition to Pope Benedict XII (r.1334-42) asking him to send an 
archbishop to China to succeed John of Montecorvino, who had died eight years 
earlier. The embassy also carried a letter from the Great Khan requesting dip- 
lomatic exchanges with the Pope in which he referred to the Alans as ‘his serv- 
ants and Christian sons’. This embassy resulted in the eventual arrival of the 
Franciscan John of Marignolli at the Mongol court in 1342 who reports that 
John of Montecorvino was revered as a saint by the Alans.” This would seem to 


- 
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REYN@LDS-SAMIR 2010, 169-170. I understand a similar episode appears in the miracle 
stories associated withthe Armenian Gregory of Narek (951-1003). 
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suggest that the Alans in China had lost all contact with their Byzantine co- 
religionists. 


Rubruck tells us that the Nestorians acknowledged that the Roman Church was 
the head of all the churches, and that they would accept a patriarch appointed by 
the Pope,” and on several occasions he concelebrated with them. Rabban Sau- 
ma (c.1220-1294) is said to have concelebrated with Pope Nicholas IV (r.1288- 
1292) in Rome, but the pontiff did not issue a papal decree investing the Nesto- 
rian catholicate with authority over all Christians in the East," which would 
have gone some way to satisfying Rubruck’s wishful-thinking, and perhaps 
Rabban Sauma's hopes. This desire by the Nestorians to establish relations with 
Rome under the Mongols is an interesting parallel to their need to be identified 
with B« Qin or Fulin in the Tang period?" Taken in conjunction with the atti- 
tude of Melkites, such as Theodore Abū @urrah, it would appear that for Chris- 
tian minorities outside the borders of Christendom a sense of identity with 
Rome was a form of survival mechanism. In a way it anticipated and then coin- 
cided with, the Uniate movement initiated by the Crusades to meet the desire 
felt by some Eastern Christian communities for recognition by Rome.” Alt- 
hough union with Rome caused schism across the Eastern Christian world it 
provided a sense of protection and security denied to ethnic and autocephalous 
churches. 


Conclusion 

It can be seen from the evidence that we have reviewed that there were Byzan- 
tine-rite Christians in Central Asia by the eighth century and in China among 
the Alans by the thirteenth century. We have also seen that contacts between the 
Melkites and the Church of the East were strained at times because of the per- 
ceived issue of disloyalty. As the Melkite communities were settled as a result 
of deportation they formed a minority and were therefore dependent to some 
extent on the goodwill of their overlords. That the Melkites have not received 
the same attention as the Church of the East is due in part to the scant archaeo- 
logical and documentary evidence from Central Asia and China, but perhaps 
this will change in the future if and when new discoveries are made. 


= JACKSON 1990, 213-214. 

* MOULE 1930, 112-114; R@SSABI 1992, 164. 
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ON CHRISTIANITY AM@NG 
CENTRAL ASIAN AND SYR DARYAN OGHUZ 
AND THEIR P@SSIBLE NEST@RIAN C@NNECTIONS 


Mehmet TEZCAN 
Karadeniz Technical University, Turkey 


Putting aside the spread of Christianity in Central Asia and Syr Daryan region 
through Northern Caucasus for now, I would like to dwell upon two issues as- 
serted by Chwolson a hundred years ago and then by Barthold, which are often 
mentioned in some studies even today. I would like to address the issues wheth- 
er Christianity spread among the Gghuz who were settled in Syr Darya, how 
was their relation with the Toquz-Gghuz (or Toquz-Ghuzz), and whether there 
were traces of Christianity in old Gghuz cities in the region of Syr Darya. The 
first of such mentioned issues deals with the names of Seljuk Beg’s children; 
and the second concerns the statements by historians Zakariya al-@azvini and 
W. Barthold, which describe the Gghuz as Christian; and the third focuses on 
the replies given by Zaki Validi [Togan] to such statements as well as our 
comments in this regard. 


On the Subject of Christianity among the Oghuz and the Current Situation 
To our knowledge, the opinion of some Western scholars about Christianity 
among the @ghuz originates from three basic aspects: (1). Considering Syr Dar- 
yan @ghuz as the same as Toquz-@ghuz in the East. The Uyghurs were derived 
from them and there were Christian Turks as well as people with other religions 
(such as Buddhism and Manichaism) among the Toquz-Gghuz and @arluq re- 
gions; (2). The Syr-Daryan coasts settled by the Gghuz who established the 
Seljuk Empire during mid. 11" century, were close to the Khwarezm region 
where Christian elements present and names of Seljuk Beg's children were the 
names used by Christians; (3). Inclusion of Christianity among some Gghuz 
groups, who defeated Sultan Sanjar, the Seljukid Sultan, during mid. 12" centu- 
ry and joined the Kara-Khitay who came from the East, rebelled against Sultan 
Sanjar and took Sanjar as a captive, which was found in sources such as 
Kazvini. 


Identifying Syr Daryan Oghuz and Toquz-Oghuz 


The Gghuz in Syr Daryan region, with a known ethnonym “@ghuz”, occupied 
this region during the 9" century by suppressing some Turkic tribes such as 
Kangar and Pechenegs and some Finnish-Ugrian groups. They founded the 
Empire of the @ghuz Yabgu there during 10" -11'" centuries. This ethnonym 
was used from the beginning in order to refer to nomad Turkic groups settling 
and living collectively in the environs of the Caspian Sea, Aral Lake and lower 
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Syr Daryan coasts.’ By transferring from Arabian geographers Ibn Haveal and 
Al-Istakhri, Al-Idrisi (1100-1166), the Arabian geographer of the 12th century, 
describes the country of Guzz in the 8" Section of 5" Clime of his work called 
Kitab Nuzhat al-Mushtäq.” In his book Kitab Rogar (Roger’s Book), Idrisi 
separates the region which was inhabited by the Gghuz and named it “Al- 
Guziya”, into two parts: Former Gghuz country and New @ghuz country Ac- 
cording to a map dating back to 1154, Former @ghuz country was located be- 
tween “southeast of Khwarezm Lake (Aral) and south of Ruza, and according to 
a later map it was located in the region surrounded by “Karatav of Syr Darya, 
Chu River and western extensions of Tianshan". However, it is certain that such 
information is not enough. According to Al-Idrisi, the New Gghuz country was 
Yangi-kant and its environs where Gghuz rulers were spending their winter and 
their most important military base of was Yangi-kant. As a matter of fact, cer- 
tain sources of that period call the capital of Yabgu as “Yangi Winter Quarter”. 
As demonstrated by archaeological excavations, Yangi-kant is a settlement area 
which dates back to ancient times, and where not only Khwarezmians but also 
the sedentary @ghuz lived and the majority of its population was composed of 
the @ghuz.* According to denotation of Islamic resources, beg of @ghuz 
Yabgus was called yabgu or baygu. There were also small ethnic groups, such 
as Turks from western regions of Zhetisu (Semirechie) and tribes from @b’ and 
Irtysh. However, towards the mid-eleventh century, as a result of attacks made 
from the North by the Kipchak, who were believed to be Christians in the Epic 
of Bede Korkut, the @ghuz had to migrate to other places." 


According to the citations referred to by sources of the 9" and the 10" centuries, 
these @ghuz in Syr Darya region belonged to Shamanic traditions and sources 
give no information that there were Christians. The @ghuz, trading in central 
regions of Syr Darya or Transoxiana and visiting cities, used to come across 
with Muslim tradesmen coming there for trade, as well. For instance, Al-Idrisi 
states that the @ghuz were trading with the regions of Gorgän and Khwarezm.° 


@uestions arise as to where and when the @ghuz came to the Syr Daryan coasts, 
when and how they became known in the sources as the Turkic groups with the 
name “Toquz-@ghuz or Toquz-Ghuzz" who settled to the east, in Xinjiang and 
northern Mongolia. In the @rkhon inscriptions, “Toquz-@ghuz” is mentioned as 
a separate group settling to the north of Grkhon region and was included in 
Tolis Bodun. It is known that they were not a single ethnic group; they were a 
political group consisting of 9 tribes, therefore they were named as “‘zhiuxing” 
(nine tribes/surnames) in Chinese sources. During the First Turkic Kaghanate 


SUMER 2002, 302. 

See KON®VAL®VA 2006, 136,n. 31. 
KON®VAL®@VA, 136, dn. 31. 
AGACAN®V 2002, 198-200. 
AGACAN®V 2006, 19-20. 
AGACAN®V 2002, 199. 
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(552-630), there were two significant political groups; Türük Bodun and Tolis 
Bodun. Against the Türük that founded the state were the Tölis led later by the 
Uyghurs, and they were including the Tokuz @ghuz composed of Nine Tribes. 
Struggling for sovereignty since the beginning, the Uyghurs in this group over- 
threw the Türük and gave the power to the Tokuz @ghuz in 745. After collapse 
of Uyghurs caused by the Kyrgyz in 840, some of these Tokuz @ghuz tribes 
migrated to Xinjiang and landed in eastern part of Issık-Köl together with Uy- 
ghurs; Islamic sources named them as “Toquz-ghuzz”. The @arluq came to the 
Zhetisu region before 776; they invaded the Chu and Talas valleys. According 
to P. Golden, while @arluqs were left yabgu, the @ghuz were most probably 
right yabgu. The darkest period of the @ghuz who settled in Syr Darya region, 
though no sources mention when they settled there, was, without doubt, the 
mid- 8^ century during which they came to Syr Darya region;? the title of 
yabgu, which disappeared before, emerged again among the Gghuz of Syr Dar- 
yan coasts during early 10" century." When the Uyghur Kaghanate in @rkhon 
region collapsed during 840s, nearly 15 tribes from Uyghurs came towards 
Eastern Tianshan region towards 860s and founded a state there known as the 
“Toquz-Ghuzz State" in Islamic sources; this state, survived separately until 
Genghis Khan's Empire. Islamic sources of the 10" century separate the Toquz- 
ghuzz and the Oghuz called “Ghuzz’, because according to them, the Ghuzz 
settled between the Caspian Sea and the Middle Syr Darya, whereas Toquz- 
Ghuzz settled in Xinjiang.'' According to one of these sources, Husiüd al-Alam, 
Toquz @ghuz were still living in the east of Tianshan, in other words in the 
regions which were neighbours of the main regions of the Uyghur Kaghanate, 
namely China and Tibet." Accordingly, the Toquz-Ghuzz, mentioned in Islamic 
sources must be Uyghurs." 


However, as it is seen below, the complexity in @ghuz - Toquz-@ghuzz connec- 
tion in @rkhon inscriptions seems to be reflected in Islamic sources, because, 
Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir al-Marvazi, who wrote his work in the Seljukid palace 
during the late 11" century and early 12" century, stated that one group of 


^ AGAJAN®V 1998,62. 

® HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 264. 

* AGADJAN®@V says: “The @ghuz wibes of western Central Asia also played a part in these 
tumultuous events. The Karluk conquest of the western T’ien Shan led to a conflict with the 
@ghuz of the Issyk-kül region. In the course of this swuggle for power, many of the @ghuz ap- 
parently moved to the southwestern regions of western Central Asia. To judge by some of the 
archaeological evidence, the @ghuz crossed the middle reaches of the Syr Darya and the foot- 
hills of the Karatau in this migration. From there they gradually began to penetrate to the Aral 
steppes and the northern shores of the Caspian. In the first half of the ninth century there are 
references to the presence of the @ghuz on the boundaries of Khurasan, where they carried out 
armed raids.” (AGADJAN®V 1998, 62). 

GOLDEN 2003, 51. 

!! See HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 265. 

HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 94, 264-265, K8NéG V ALG V A 2006, 136, n. 31. 

See HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 263-277, 279. 
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Turks, named Ghuzz / Oghuz and composed of 12 tribes, was named as Toquz- 
ghuzz too and they were settled in Khwarezm and Transoxiana regions together 
with the ruler called Toguz-Hakan.'' According to C. E. Bosworth, this infor- 
mation must possibly belong to the early periods of the Samänids and the period 
when the @ghuz led a nomadic life in the Aral Lake and the Lower Syr Daryan 
coasts." Some of the researchers, particularly Barthold, consider the Toquz- 
Ghuzz or Toquz Gghuz and the @ghuz in the Syr Daryan coasts from the same 
ethnic origin due to resemblance of the names;’° other scholars accept those in 
the west and the east as separate communities." P. Golden, who conducted a 
specific study on Gghuz immigrations known to the west as from the 8" centu- 
ry, states that Islamic sources refer to Uyghurs by saying Toeuz-Oghuz or 
Toeuz-Ghuzz, and says the following about the ethnic relationship between the 
@ghuz and Tokuz-Gghuz: 


Bearing in mind, then, that @Suz is originally a terminus technicus politicus, ts appear- 
ance at various times and places in the Turkic World does not necessarily imply that the 
peoples bearing this designation belong to or are descendants of one and the same eth- 
nos. ... It is not clear from the inscriptions whether @Suz and Tokuz @suz, the two 
most constant terms, designate one and the same or different tribal confederations; they 
may well have done both. ... The Uygurs were probably connected with the Tokuz 
@uz through the period of the Second @aganate (c. 682-744) and beyond, and elements 
of the Tokuz @Suz were undoubtedly present amongst the Uygurs (744-840 rule in 
Mongolia) both before and after 84. But they were different and distinct peoples... '* 


To our knowledge, the Easterners were a political group and denominated with 
such name meaning “nine tribes" due to the fact that they were composed of 
nine tribes; on the other hand, the Westerns descended from Gghuz Khan ac- 
cording to the Gghuz organization and the Epic of Oghuz Khan, had an ethnic 
identity from the beginning. As a matter of fact, Mahmud al-Kashgari stated 
clearly in the 11" century with examples that they were different from other 
Turkic groups in the East in terms of many aspects including tradition, custom 
and language. According to Gghuz tradition, there was a relation between the 
@arluq, who did not descend from @ghuz Khan but was one of tribes named by 
Oghuz, and Toquz-Oghuz. According to the statement of historian Gardiz1, some 
Toquz @ghuz, left their own tribes and joined these @arlug.'” Among other 


"^ MINGRSKY 1942, 29; G@LDEN 1992,206. 

According to GOLDEN, “In any event, we have little in the way of direct evidence linking the 
@éuz who appear in the Syr Darya to either of these confederations. The earliest history, then, 
of the Transoxanian Gguz, too often taken for granted because of the Inner Asian antecedents 
of the etlmynom @éuz, is difficult to reconstruct due to the paucity and imprecision of our 
sources.” See G@LDEN 1992, 206; BOSW@RTH 2011, 14. 

See BART@LD 1963, 553-554; TEKIN 1994, 7 (T 15), 23 (62), RYBATZKI 1997, 46-47 (T 
9), 74 (T 62); AYDIN 2012, 130 (6 D 5-D 6). 

See HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 266; MARQUART 1898, 23-24; MARQUART 1914, 35-36. 
G@LDEN 2003, 47-48; HAMILT6N 1997, 190, 196, 230. 

HUDUD AL-ALAM 1937, 277, DICKENS 2010, 124. 
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Turkic groups in the East, the Uyghur and the @arluq and the Toquz-Gghuz in 
Fergana region, there were Christians as well as fellows of other religions.”° 
Such information is not included in written sources related at least to the @ghuz 
of Lower Syr-Daryan coast. Maybe, examining carefully the cities of @ghuz, 
which have been determined both historically and archaeologically in the Syr 
Darya region and in archaeological aspects would be more important in this 
regard. 


Cities of the Syr Daryan Oghuz and Traces of Christianity 


From the early 10" century, Islamic geographic sources mentioned about some 
cities belonging to the @ghuz both in Middle and Lower Syr Daryan courses; 
the results of many archaeological researches performed there have confirmed 
this. Some of them are Yangi-kant and some cities such as Jand and Huvara 
were settled by @ghuz yabgus, and it is stated that in some of these cities most 
of the population were composed of the @ghuz.”' Mahmud al-Kashgari, writing 
during mid 1p century, gave the names of Sepren, Karachuk, Sugnak, Karnak 
and Sitgün as the “@ghuz cities". According to Mahmud al-Kashgari, Kara- 
chuk was the name of the city Farab (later Gtrar^). Apart from Mahmud al- 
Kashgari, Al-Idrisi, geographer of the 12" century, also mentioned Gghuz cities. 
As al-Idrisi says that “the @ghuz have many cities; these extend towards the 
north and the west"," archaeological researches show that a high-cultural life 
was seen in these Gghuz cities. 


The archaeological researches carried out have revealed the ruins of ancient 
cities in this region and determined sometimes ruins of new cities. According to 
the items unearthed, as a result of examination of such ruins and interpretations 
made in terms of art history, traces of Christianity were found in some Gghuz 
cities; for example church ruins were found. It should be taken normally that the 
Grthodox Christians and the Gghuz contacted with each other due to trade ac- 
tivities made both with Muslims in the south and Nestorian Christians, Mani- 
chean and Buddhist Turkic groups in the east and the Khwarezm region. Some 
of these cities, such as Farab (@trar) during the early 10" century, were cities 
settled by people, who were members of such religions mostly in terms of popu- 
lation. Archaeological excavations carried out in Talas river valley, in the city 
of Suyab or Ak-Beshim, which was deemed as the capital of the Western Turk- 
ish Kaghanate once upon a time, unearthed a temple here. Researchers empha- 
sise that this is a church. However, today it is understood that this city belongs 


^^ DICKENS 2010, 125 (From Gardez: “The Toguz @guz Xaqan traditionally belongs to the 
Manichaean sect. There are, however, within his metropolis and dominions Christians [tar- 
sa]”). 

^ See CAN 2002, 153. 

?? DLT 1985, 1-436, 487, 471, 473, 443. 

2 About the city @war, see BAYPAK@V and NASIR@V 1991, 29-30. 

? See SÜMER 1980, 41-42. 
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to the @arluqs to whom Christian artefacts of Inner Asia and the Ural region of 
the 7-8" centuries were attributed, and they had no relation with the @ghuz.”* 
In Central Asia, the cities and regions where traces of Christianity, especially of 
Nestorianism were testified to through archaeological discoveries, were located 
in Sogd, Zhetisu and the Xinjiang area. For instance, the Zhetisu region,” in 
which Nestorian gravestones are located, was a place once inhabited by Kangly 
Turks according to Barthold.” Recently, evidences related to Nestorianism have 
been found in the Samarkand region? However, findings showing the @ghuz 
comnection to Christianity have not been found yet in the mostly populated cit- 
ies of the @ghuz in the Lower Syr Daryan course. 


On the Christian Names Given to the Children of Seljuk Beg 


This subject has originally arisen from the statement in the work of Chwolson 
published in 1890 with relation to the gravestones after he was reminded by 
Smirnov of the issue that the children of Seljuk Beg had Christian names during 
the discovery of Zhetisu gravestones in the late 19" century.” Barthold used 
such information in his article on “History of Christianity in Central Asia down 
to the Mongol Invasion” published in Russian in the Journal of Russian Ar- 
chaeology Association m 1893 and after in German in Tübingen in 1901; this 
article made tremendous impact both in European and Turkish press, and ac- 
cordingly such view started to spread. 


Barthold’s article mentioned above was published in the Journal Turkic Studies 
(Türkiyat Mecmuası, TM) in Turkey in 1925. It is understood that m Turkey, 
after Chwolson’s article, this issue was mentioned by Necib Asun, a famous 


2 See ESIN 1978, 134-135; BOG@M@L®@V 1994, 71; G@RYACHEVA and PEREGUDGVA, 
1994, 84-87, KLEIN 2000, 113-121; BAYPAK@V and NASIR@V 1991, 23-24, 40-41; BAI- 
PAK@V 2002, 749. BAYPAK@V also says: “In the 7 and 8" centuries Nestorian studies 
were widely spread in the towns of South Kazakhstan and Semirechie. There were Nestorian 
Churches in many towns. Under Patriarch Timothy (718-819), Chriswanity was accepted by 
the tsar of Turks, probably, by Karluk djabgu. Between the 9 and 10" centuries, the Karluk 
metropolis was formed, the Christan churches acted in Taraz and Mirla, Christians lived in the 
towns of Syr-Daria. Findings connected with Nestorian studies in Semirechie and South Ka- 
zakhstan towns confirm the information of written sources. In Ak-Beshim town there were 
found the remains ofa Christian church. During the excavations of the necropolis of Djamukat 
and Nawaket towns, the burials of Chriswans with silver and bronze Christ [&gurs?] were dis- 
covered. ... During the excavations of Taraz, in the layer of the sixth to the eighth centunes, a 
ceramic mug was found with the inscription ‘Peter and Gauriil’ " (BAYPAK@V 2002, 749). 
As for some examples of Nestorian mortars and cross from VII-IX cc. found in Taraz, see 
BAYPAK®@V and NASIRGV 1991, 155. 

% See KLEIN 2000, 101-197; DICKENS 2010, 127-129. 

7 See BOG@M@L@V, BURYAKGV, JUK@VA, MUSAKAEVA, SHISHKINA 1994, 18; 
Y@RULMAZ 2012, 90. 

?* See BGOMOLOV, BURYAK@V, JUK@VA, MUSAKAEVA, SHISHKINA 1994, 14; MU- 
SAKAEVA 1994. 

?* CHW@LS@N 1890, 107. 
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Turkish scholar, in his work named Türk Tarihi (Turkish History)” and by Dr. 
Riza Nur, another Turkish scholar, in his work Türk Tarihi (Turkish History)" 
In these works it was claimed that the Seljuk’s children were Christians, having 
the names such as “Yunus, Mikail and Musa" which are “Yunas, Mi- 
chael/Mihail/ Mihal and Moiz”, and that they did not accept Islam. Even at this 
occasion, it was also claimed that the Seljukids were descended from the 
Keraits and Saljıuts. However, they had no relation with the Seljuks because 
they were Christians of the Mongol period. Gne of Seljuk’s sons named 
“Arslan” in the work of Ibn al-Athir (1160-1233), and “Israel” in the work of 
Gardezi. Barthold, while dwelling upon Islamic sources in his work called Tur- 
kistan down to the Mongol Invasion published m 1901 (in Russian), corrected 
the related information in Gardezi and asserted that “Arslan” is a Turkish name 
of such person and “Israel” is his Islamic name.” Zaki Validi [Togan] recogniz- 
es such objection of Barthold and asserts new evidences confirming Barthold 
and says: 


No doubt about that. As is seen always, mullahs knowing, Arabic among today's 
Kyrgyzs still convert Turkish names into a suitable Arabic name while writing in 
order to conform to the book. This is the same in all procedural documents. It 
was the same in the past. That’s why they called the word “Arslan” as “Israel”. 
Names of Mikail and Davud are among well-known Turkish names such as 
“Mekez, Beken, Tevti, Davtay” and may have been Islamicised and written as 
Mikail and Davud by mullahs. @n the other hand, I do not deny the possibility of 
naming Seljuk’s children Muslim names such as “Davud, Yunus” even during 
their birth... With respect to the name “Mikail”, as mentioned by Barthold, it is 
necessary to say again that such name was used by the Muslims too. For exam- 
ple, Yakut [al-Hamawi] mentions the names of people “Mikal b. Abd al-Vahid” 
and “Mikäil al-Khorasäni” in “Mekel” article of “Tac al-Arüs”, “Abū Sa’id 
Mikail b. Hanafıyya”. During the Seljukid period, names of true Muslims “Ah- 
mad Mikäil”, “Ahmad b. Ali b. Ismail Mikal?” and “Ali Mikäil” are mentioned 
in the country of the Ghaznavids. There is no need to make an explanation about 


a E T » 34 
the names “Yunus” and “Davud”. 


Barthold came to the University of Istanbul in 1926 at the invitations of Fuad 
Koprülü and A. Zaki Validi, and he gave 12 lectures on the history and culture 
of Central Asian Turks for students and they were translated into Turkish and 
published a year later." Here Barthold mentioned the issue of Christianity 
among the Gghuz only in a single paragraph. Barthold briefly stated that the 
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NECIB ASIM 1316, 244 and n. 1. 

RIZA NUR 1342,19. For either works, again see T@GAN 1928, 528, n. 2. 

See IBN AL-ATHIR 2002, 13-14 (“Arslan ibn Saljuq’’). 

BART®@L’D 1963a, 346, n. 6. 

TG GAN 2012, 528; again TÉGAN 1981, 184. 

See BARTH@LD 1935, 1-2. 

See BARTH@LD 1935, 104; BART@LD 1968, 92; BARTH@LD 1975, 140-141; BAR- 
TH@LD 2006, 85. 
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@ghuz accepted Christianity by means of commercial relations with Khwarezm 
region, the Christians in Khwarezm were not Nestorian but @rthodox like most 
of the Christians in Iran and Turkestan, and it was possible that the @ghuz 
adopted Christianity, in other words the @rthodoxy. Thereby, he stated that his 
the idea of Christianity among the Gghuz was based on a story told by @azvini 
who considered the 11" century historian Al-Birüni of Khwarezm as the main 
source. The information from Al-Birüni is about a festival (Kalendas) among 
the Christians of Khwarezm without any implication of Christianity." Upon the 
notice of Zaki Validi, as stated by Barthold, there may have been a possibility 
of post facto addition of such information taken by @azvini from the main 
source of Al-Birani. By referring to Marquart, Barthold stated such situation” 
and it had already been indicated by Zaki Validi. 


Following Barthold, some other Russian historians mentioned that the names of 
Seljuk’s children were Christian ones; on the other hand, the ones studying on 
Jewish Khazar Turks, such as D. Dunlop, did not consider the foregoing con- 
ceivable and stated that such names were Jewish names. While Dunlop stated 
that such kind of names were Judaic names used in the Middle Ages, he men- 
tioned that the reason why the Seljuk gave such names to their children was to 
distinguish themselves from the Khazars.’ Dunlop especially finds the name 
“Israel” strange; by referring to Cl. Cahen, he states that if there was a Muslim 
with this name (Haji Israil) in the Middle Ages, he would be considered as a 
foreigner.’ However, conflicts and even wars between the Khazars and such 
@ghuz were mentioned in sources of an earlier period such as by Ibn Fadlan. 
The first conflict started during the first quarter of the 10™ century and contin- 
ued until the collapse of Khazar Kaghanate in 965.” 


It is beneficial to add the following by giving a few examples about the state- 
ments of Zaki Validi: during the Middle Ages, all nomad Turkic and Mongolian 
tribes, especially the @ghuz, were not so fanatic while naming their children 
both in terms of religion and politics whether they were Muslims or others. For 
instance, in the 1 I" century, during the birth of Temujin (Genghis), the future 
leader of the Mongols, his father Yasugai Baghatur was returning from a war 
with the Tatars, because there was a blood feud between the Mongols and the 
Tatars, which also had a political aspect. When Yasugai learned that his son was 
born, he asked the name of Tatar captured in the tent and he gave the name of 
this captive Tatar to his son, namely Temujin.” 


About the Melkite Chriswans and their festival, see S. P. Tolstov: *Hozoro/tHHH rrpas/IHHK 
"Kananjac" y Xope3MHMCKIIX xprcrHaH Hayaa XI sexa (B CBH c ncroprieit xopeaMititcko- 
xasapcxirx OTHOMeHHit)”, SE, 1946-2, 87-108. http://kungrad.com history/etno/kalandas 

9* See BART@L’D 1968, 92, n. 11. 

? Bk. AGACAN®V 2002, 223; Rice 1961, 27. 

^ DUNLOP 1954, 260-261; DUNL@P 2008, 279-280. 

* AGACAN®V 2002, 223. 

^? See SECRET HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS 2006, 13. 
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We will also give some examples about the @ghuz in Anatolia in the Islamic 
period. In this regard, while expressing opinion by referring to the Turkish 
names and the @ghuz in history, it is helpful to pay attention to the categories of 
name-giving among the Turks" and to be careful while deriving an absolute 
religious result from these. To conclude, it is baseless to dwell upon the relation 
of names of Seljuk Beg’s children with Judaism, Christianity or Islam that they 
would adopt later. As a matter of fact, Barthold, in his later studies and lectures, 
did not dwelled on the possibility that such names are associated with Christian- 
ity or the Jewishness of the Seljukids. 


Historian Kazvini’s Knowledge about Christianity among the Oghuz Who 
Rebelled against Sultan Sanjar 


Towards the end of the period of Sultan Sanjar, deemed as “the 2™ Imperial 
Period of Seljukids” by one Turkish historian, the Empire was shaken by the 
invasion of the Kara-Khitay who came from the east and occupied Transoxiana 
and Khorasan. This Kara-Khitay army, including non-Muslim Turkic groups, 
entered into the lands of the Seljuks with the support of nearby states that were 
not satisfied with the governance of the Seljuks. Sanjar was defeated during the 
battle made in Katvan located near Samarkand in 1141 and had to retreat from 
the region; and the dominance of the region passed to the Kara Khitay. It is 
asserted that some of the rulers of the Kara-Khitay during that period were 
Christian or Buddhist. A large part of the Syr Daryan @ghuz, settled in the 
Middle Syr Daryan coasts and on the skirts of Karatav, left the region upon 
pressure of the @arluq firstly and the attack of the Kara-Khitay later. The 
sources state that they went towards Khorasan and the Persian region.** The 
@ghuz were still loyal directly to Sultan Sanjar and were settling in Balkh, 
Khuttalan and Saganian regions. In the defeat of Sanjar in 1141, not only the 
Kara-Khitay but also the Khwarezmians as well as the said Gghuz must have 
played a great part. Korkut and Tuti Begs, who were the leaders of the @ghuz in 
the Balkh region and loyal to Sultan Sanjar," complained about Balkh governor 
Kamach to the Sultan towards 1153 since they were dissatisfied with his gov- 
ernance; but when they could not get a result, they rebelled. The name of one of 
the rebellious @ghuz leaders was Dinar. Dinar conquered important Khorasan 
cities such as Serahs and Merv which was one of the capitals of the Sultan.“ 
Fighting against the rebellious @ghuz, Sultan Sanjar was defeated in the battle 
held against the Gghuz of Balkh in 1153 and was captured by them; he was 
taken as a captive by them for about two years." The @ghuz did not fail in re- 
spect for their captive Sultan. However, they continued their common predatory 


#3 See RASGNYI 1953, 338-345, RAS@NYI 1976, 216; RAS@NYI 1982, 291-296. 
AGACAN®@V 2002, 337-338; BIRAN 2005, 51. 

^5 See BOSW@RTH 1968, 152-153. 

^* AGACAN®V 2002, 353. 

# See K@YMEN 1984, 414-459; AGACAN®@V 2006, 291-321; AYAN 2007, 27-40. 
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habits and overrun many places in Iran. They damaged the people in the cities, 
which they captured, and murdered most of them. That’s why the Iranians did 
not want to surrender and showed resistance, however, massacres and damages 
made by the Gghuz continued increasingly. Thus in some sources the @ghuz 
were mentioned with the words such as “kâfir” (infidel) or “Nasâri” (Chris- 
tian) as done by the historian @azvini due to the letters written by Sanyar to 
many nearby states after escaping from the @ghuz, the Gghuz leader Tuti Beg 
capturing Sanjar and such loots and murders by the @ghuz in Iran. 


Benjamin of Tudela, one of the Jewish travellers in the 12" century, used the 
statement “Sons of the Ghuzz from Infidel Turkic tribes” many times while 
mentioning the campaign of the “Persian emperor” (most probably Sultan San- 
jar) against rebellious Gghuz, and he said: “The Kofar-al-Turak army was victo- 
rious and slew many of the Persian host, and the king of Persia fled with only a 
few followers to his own country"? As Agadjanov says, "The @ghuz were pre- 
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serving their most heathen beliefs and rituals although they adopted Islam”. 


Barthold used, as the single written source regarding the @ghuz and their Chris- 
tianity, the work Athar al-Bilad of Zakariya Al-@azvini (d. 1283), who lived in 
the second half the 13" centuries but used the work A/-Athar al-Bagiyya of Al- 
Birüni, renowned Khwarezmian historian of the 11" century. Here, there are 
two issues: first is a stone which is adapted for the @ghuz and associated with 
Christianity, and the second one is the issue of “Christianity” of the @ghuz who 
captured Sultan Sanjar in 1153 as stated by @azvini. Barthold dwelled upon this 
first issue m his article titled Christianity in Central Asia, and stated briefly in 
12 lectures given by him in Istanbul by means of comparison with information 
in Al-Biruni in line with the criticisms of both Marquart and later Zaki Validi. 


The rumour related to Christianity among the Gghuz told by Kazvini in his 
work A thar al-Biläd can be considered as more important actually: Here Chris- 
tianity among the @ghuz is tried to be demonstrated with a story and by means 
of a stone associated with Jesus. However, @azvini also states that the @ghuz 
were Nasari, in other words, Christians.” 


The Record “Jabal-i Minkur / Mount Minkur” in Qazvini 
Zaki Validi says the following by comparing the statements in both @azvini and 
his source, Al-Birünt: 


# See K@YMEN 1984, 460, n. 2; AGACAN®@V 2006, 308, n. 211. 

^ See BENJAMIN @F TUDELA 1907, 61-62 (Turkish edition: TUDELA’LI BENJAMIN 2001, 
77-80). 

?* AGACAN®V 2006, 308. 

1 See AL-ASAR AL-BILAD 509, 510, 511, 514, 530, 535, T@GAN 2012, 528. 
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The rumour told by @azvini in printed copy from Al-Athàr al-Bagiyya of Al- 
Birüni was written as follows: “The situation of shield-wide fresh water well in 
the mount called Minkur m Kimak lands is the same as this lake. This well is full 
of water. Even if an army drinks water from it, the water does not decrease a bit. 
There are the footprints of a person prostrating himself near the well, palm-print 
with fingers and knee-prints and also the footprint of a child and a nail-print of a 
donkey. The @ghuz Turks prostrate when they see them.” 


Marquart analyzed the statement of Al-Birüni in the place in which he deter- 
mined from where the borders of the Kimaks and the Gghuz pass. Marquart 
reads the name “Minkur” here and describes the addition of “re” instead of 
“lam” with the influence of Iran and translates as ““Ming-köl-dag” (Berg der 
tausend @uellen) from its origin. Barthold, on the other hand, transmitted the 
story about this rock only from @azvini, as noted by Marquart, and he may have 
forgotten to state that @azvini had quoted this information from Al-Birüni or he 
may not have paid attention to it and compared it with Al-Birüni. However; if 
not compared with Al-Birüni, it is necessary to understand the fact that he quot- 
ed the statement at the end of the rumour of @azvini, “because they are Chris- 
tians (and) they attribute it to Jesus”, from Al-Birini. In Al-Birüni, such 
statement has never existed; it has been added by @azvini himself. By thinking 
that probably the end of statement in printed copy of Al-Athar al-Bagiyya was 
omitted as a printing mistake, I have looked all perfect copies included in Istan- 
bul Public Libraries (Public Library, Topkapi, Nur-u @smaniye), however none 
of them includes the sentence in @azvini. Supposing that the additional sentence 
of such statement in @azvini is not a statement of this person and may have 
been quoted from an old source and maybe such statement was stated in 
@azvini more detailed than in Al-Bīrūnī, Marquart said: “@azvini’s source may 
be only Al-Biriini or the sources of both of them may be an older source.’** In 
the magazine section of Köprülü Library in Istanbul, there was a booklet written 
unevenly among the most important geographic works in a magazine numbered 
1623. The part containing information related to the Turks includes a statement 
resembling the stone in Cebel-i Minkur rock as mentioned above. The word 
“shajara” (genealogy) was written undotted as >>>» as all the text in general and 


? See ALBIRUNI 1879, 255: “Similar to this little lake is a sweet-water well in the district of the 
Kimak in a mountain called Maukur, as large as a great shield. The surface of its water is al- 
ways on a level with its margin. Frequently a whole army drinks out of this well, and still it 
does not decrease as much as the breadth of a finger. Close to this well there are the traces of 
the foot, two hands with the fingers, and two knees of a man who had been worshipping there; 
also the traces of the foot of a child, and of the hoofs 40 of an ass. The Ghuza Turks worship) 
those traces when they see them"; EL-BIRUNI 2011, 268; MARQUART 1914, 101; DICK- 
ENS 2010, 126. 

5? See MARQUART 1914, 101 101 (“weil sie Christen sind und (diese Spuren) Jesus zuschrei- 
ben") and n. 4: “Herr Barthold atert jedoch nur Qazwini und vergisst dem Leser die wichtige 
Tatsache mitzuteilen, dass die Quelle dieser Nachricht al Beruni oder ein von beiden benutztes 
altes Werk ist”). 

* MARQUART 1914, 101. 
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maybe became “s.h.r» >= . And the Turks in this statement were included 
together with the information related to the Turks, the Kimaks and the Kyrgyz 
who settled in the furthest north and the coldest places mentioned by historians 
Awfı and Ya‘qubi. They used wild horses as well; they were well-known in the 
Travel Book of Rubruck and Timurid campaigns. Such information was not 
taken from Al-Bīrūnī, and was quoted from an ancient source, not available 
now, as a few old pieces of information mentioned in the booklet and Al-Bīrūnī 
may have taken from them. However, in this new source, there is no statement 
regarding the stone or the tree above it, or the relation of the stone to Christiani- 
ty and the “Jesus cults”. That’s to say, @azvini quoted the statement about 
“Jabal-i Min-kur” from Al-Birüni and fabricated the additional statement: “be- 
cause they are Christians (and) attribute it to Jesus”. 


Togan lastly says the following about the sentence “because they are Christians 
(and) attribute it to Jesus” added by @azvini to the rumour about “Jabal-i 
minkur” stone: 


This 1s a new fabrication over the former one. The waces on mentioned rock 
stone were accepted as religious doctrine belonging to Shamanism, Zoroastrian- 
ism in the old booklet in Kóprülü Library, which is completely true. Shamanistic 
legends for saints (avliya), related to such traces on Stones, are very common 
among Altay Turks.“ 


On Christianity (Nasári) among the Oghuz 


After taking Sanjar as captive, when the Gghuz surrounded Nishapur, the peo- 
ple did not surrender but resisted. When the Gghuz invaded Nishapur in the 
winter of 1154 in the end, they carried out a great deal of massacre together 
with the mobs (ayyars) and deserters. In the work of @azvini, it is said that 
while the Ghuzz (the @ghuz) who hold Sultan Sanjar as captive was surround- 
ing Nishapur, “the people of Nishapur resisted seriously because the Gghuz 
were Nasarr’. All other assumptions have been added based upon this statement 
of @azvini. Such statement includes a sentence which asserts the probability 
that the @ghuz may have learned about Christianity by being neighbour to 
Khwarezm; another sentence by Abü Dulaf sets forth the non-availability of 
pictures in sanctuaries of the Gghuz but there is no statement regarding the 
Christian Gghuz. 


Another remarkable issue in the statement of @azvini about the Gghuz is that he 
accepts the Khorasan Gghuz, who combatted with Sultan Sanjar and captured 
him, as “Nasari’. So to say, @azvini was not informed about the @ghuz other 
than those ones, and Seljukids were a totally different tribe and the @ghuz were 


55 T6GAN 2012, 529-530; DICKENS 2010, 126, n. 64. 
5€ T@GAN 2012, 532. 
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a Christian tribe that was their enemy. According to Zaki Validi, this was totally 
untrue. The aforesaid @ghuz events were written by many contemporary au- 
thors and they exactly described the troubles experienced by the country of 
Khorasan as a result of their plunders, raids, savagery and disorderliness. For 
instance, when the capital of the Seljuk Empire, Marv, was captured by the 
@ghuz after a long resistance; the @ghuz damaged the city and its people. They 
took captive of most of the people and plundered the city for three days and 
nights. They also massacred 11 men of God. Nishapur, on the other hand, was 
destroyed in a more awful manner compared to Marv. After murdering most of 
the people, it was thought that nobody survived and a mosque having a capacity 
of 2.000 people was set on fire together with people of Nishapur taking refuge 
in it. Hasan Yazdi, one of the people telling about events, says “Nobody can 
know how many people the Gghuz murdered in a few days". However, the 
same Yazdi also gives the attention to the fact that the ones going together with 
the @ghuz to Nishapur road were from lower class of the society and were idle. 
The historian Ibn al-Athir also clearly states that the plunderers were cunnings, 
in other words the mobs (ayyars).” In fact, the number of those plunderers was 
three times more than the number of the Gghuz. As said by the late Turkish 
historian M. A. Kóymen, “‘no traces left from whole Iran, the mosques became 
the places where the Gghuz tied their horses"; no khutba (sermon) was read on 
behalf of the @ghuz in Khorasan because there was no preacher or minbar to 
read the khutba. Local people said cursing words to the @ghuz but nobody told 
that they were Nasari or non-Muslim. Gn the contrary, they said “How can a 
Muslim do such kind of things to another Muslim?” and looked for mistakes 
in their behaviours. 


The person who describes in the clearest manner this violence made by the 
@ghuz is the learned (hakim) Anvari. Anvari stayed with Tuti Beg, the @ghuz 
leader, for a long time and he wrote encomiums to him, which were full of ap- 
praisal.^ He praised Tuti Beg most among other @ghuz Begs. Anvari sent his 
renowned encomium about disturbances of the Gghuz to the Sultan of the 
Karakhanids, Tamgach Khan Muhammad Ibrahim b. Kızıl Arslan Muhammad, 
in Samarkand, along with the committee sent from Khorasan in order to ask for 
help against the Gghuz. Although his poem only includes swearing to the 
@shuz, he did not call them “Nasarr” (non-Muslim / infidel). @n the contrary, it 
is mentioned that since the people did not accept their reign, and no khutba was 
read on behalf of them, there were no preacher or minbar in Khorasan. In addi- 
tion, the help of khan was asked by saying that the situation of Muslim people is 
worse than the infidel countries although they were Muslim. In Ibn al-Athir and 
all other sources, the names of the heads of the @ghuz were mentioned and most 


7 See BOSWORTH 1968, 153-154. 
55 T@GAN 2012, 530. 
°° See K@YMEN 1984, 424-425, 436 (n.1). 
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of such names are Muslim names such as ‘Abd al-Hamid, Bahtiyar, Mahmud, 
Malik Dinar, ‘Ala al-Din Farhashah, etc. 


Zakariya al-@azvini, on the other hand, mentions, without doubt, the name of 
Tuti Beg as the leader of such Christian @ghuz. The whole name of Tuti Beg 
(or Dudu Beg in Turkish) is mentioned as “Nasir al-Din Abū Shuja Tüti Beg” in 
sources.‘ This person is a totally Muslim person according to the testimonial of 
his contemporaries. The coins dating back to such period are available in a 
“construction” book written in the period of Atsiz, Khwarezmian ruler.” Here, 
it is understood that not only Tuti Beg but also his father and grandfather were 
Muslims. The @ghuz were subjected to cursing by some due to the fact that they 
gave harm to some Muslims; on the other hand they were also appraised by 
some as a tribe working for religion, namely Islam. For instance, the ones who 
conquered Gazna and Kirmän were illiterate Bedouins who were pure Muslims 
and according to Zaki Validi there was no doubt about it. 


During the period when Mahmud al-Kashghari lived, i.e. two centuries before 
Zakariya @azvini, the @ghuz were pure Muslims, too. There was no traces of 
Christian elements told about them during that period.” As a matter of fact, 
Mahmud al-Kashghari stated that the most important difference of the group 
called “@ghuz” or “Turkoman” was the fact that they were Muslims. The names 
“®shuz” and “Turkoman” were used in order to distinguish them from the 
Turks, the majority of whom were members of other religions,. The historian of 
the 10" century, Mas’üdi (893/94 - 956/57) also mentioned the @ghuz who 
settled down in Syr Darya basin; although the religions of the people living in 
Syr Darya basin and in eastem places were mentioned including the Toquz- 
ghuzz living in the Kucha region (who were Manichaens), there was no record 
that related them to Christianity.” 


Zaki Validi has concluded the following in his article, which criticizes Barthold 
and the historian @azvini: 


Just like the authors who confuse Balkan Bulgarians with Wolga Bulgarians, 
@azvini, ifhis words are true, heard that there were people among the @ghuz and 
Kipchaks settled in environs of today's Southern Russia, Ukraine and Balkan 
between 12"-13"™ centuries who adopted Christianity and he attributed this to the 
former Gghuz of Turkistan. If not, he must have exactly fabricated it himself 
through inspiring from the complaints written due to the vicious acts of the Ghuz 
in Khorasan. After discovering the booklet of Ibn Fadlän, the fact that the 


* K@YMEN 1984, 424, n. 3. 

é T@GAN 2012, 531 (Tûti Beg’s title “Isfahsälär ajl-i kabir Nasir al-Din ‘Abia Shuja Taft bin 
Ishak bin al-Khiæ”, and his @ghuz: “Tabakat-i hashem-i Guze vefekahum Allahu lime- 
rasidu’d-din ve’ d-dunya"). 

€ T@GAN 2012, 531. 

* See MESUDI 2011, 96-98.For the @ghuz country, see TÉGAN 2012, 531-532. 
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@ghuz, while they were in Turkestan and in Ural province located to the east of 
Wolga basin, had no relation to Christianity was exactly evidenced. 


Regarding the Christian elements among the Gghuz who settled down in the Syr 
Darya region, I can say that in the lower and especially middle courses of the 
Syr Darya river, some of the Gghuz who had generally lived as nomads since 
ancient times but also founded some cities according to Islamic sources and 
reports of western travellers as well as archaeological data, were living in the 
cities. Due to the fact that their region was located on the important trade routes, 
they had political, cultural and commercial relations with tribes and states that 
settled in the West around the Aral Lake, Transoxiana and Khwärezm region, 
just as Turkic and Gghuz tribes mentioned with various names in the East. 
When considered within such framework, there may be people believing in 
different religions and belonging to different cultures and ethnic groups. As a 
general characteristic of nomad Turkic and Mongol groups, toleration for other 
beliefs and no prohibition for practicing those beliefs is a typical feature of the 
@ghuz as mentioned above.? In this regard, ruins of a church, synagogue, 
atash-gada (structure covered with a tomb and a burning fire in it) and even a 
masjid unearthed during archaeological excavations held in the Middle Syr 
Daryan coasts in some cities close to the Gghuz, should not be considered as 
evidences that they [the @ghuy] were members of one of these religions. During 
the period when the Gghuz settled in the Syr Daryan coasts and the Ustyurt 
region, sources from the 10" - 12" centuries show that a large part of them con- 
tinued shamanist belief system before becoming Muslims in the early 11" cen- 
tury and even after becoming Muslims, such traditions and customs were par- 
tially preserved. However, it is possible that they may have adopted certain 
characteristics of the cultural or political environment which they entered into 
and the states which they were subjected to, such as, the Khazar Khaghanate, by 
being aware of the identity of these states. There is no direct information or 
document demonstrating that they were Christians. Some of the publications 
related to the Christian elements among them seem to be politically oriented. So 
to say, while Russian researchers tend to consider them as Grthodox, Western 
researchers consider them as Nestorian just like the Toquz-Ghuzz, Uyghurs and 
some Turkic or Mongol tribes in the 11" and 12" centuries. 


In this regard, it is necessary to repeat: even today the names they used from 
some cultures or religions are partially far-fetching to demonstrate their 
religious belongings. For instance, Muslim Turks believe that Mohammad is the 
last prophet; however, among them there are also a great number of Turks who 
believe that in the judgement day Jesus will come to the earth and save people. 
There are still books which tell about “Jesus-Messiah” belief by interpreting 


* T@GAN 2012, 532. 
© BAUSANI 1968, 540: “Göyük had strong leanings towards Christianity, even if he actually 
remained a shamanist”. 
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verses from the Qur'an and certain Haaiths in this way. For us, this does not 
indicate their being Christian but rather, they adopt Jesus as a prophet of 
Muslims just like Mohammad. 


Regarding the statement by @azvini on “Christianity” among the @ghuz due to 
the information on the cruelties and violence imposed by the Gghuz on the 
people in Iran and the Khorasan regions in the 11" century, this information has 
not been mentioned in any other source. The source used by @azvini, the 
historian of the 13" century goes back to Al-Birüni who lived in earlier period 
and who was a witness of the region and the period; however, Al-Birüni did not 
make any statement implying this. All Islamic sources of the related period 
mention the @ghuz affiliated to Sanjar, the Sultan of the Seljukids, as Muslims 
and there is no doubt of that. It is still very common today among the Gghuz 
Turks living in both Anatolia and Turkmenistan to call each other and be called 
by others as “kafir’, “kuffar” (infidel), “gavur” (giaour) and “Nasrant’ 
(Christian) due to their various acts or behaviours. For instance, when they do 
not approve an action, they say words such as “giaour” or “zyndyq’’ (godless - 
faithless) without any hesitation, as the sharpest swearing, “Allahsyz!” 
(Godless) and “Kitapsiz!” (lit. without the Book) are used commonly among 
some Turkic groups. By the way, sometimes the word "kafir” (infidel) is used 
today for appreciation. 


In this regard, the words such as “kafir” (infidel) and “kuffar” (heathen), and 
expressions such as “Nasräni”, seen in the Middle Ages and used by other 
Muslims and the Muslim Gghuz, are not used to show that they were Christians 
or infidels but to express a bad action which was not expected from a Muslim. 
Among such Muslims, as the word “zyndygq” (unbeliever) used sometimes in 
Anatolia, these words are like the repulsive expression “gawat” (pimp) included 
in the Epic of Bede Qoreut, the famous epic stories dating back to mid 8" 
century and early 9" century by the late Turkish historian F. Siimer and they are 
still used in Anatolia occasionally; however they do not have the aim of stating 
literal meaning, they just remind the person acting improperly. 


Therefore, it is not true for some western researchers to attribute an actual value 
to the statements of @azvini with respect to considering the @ghuz who lived in 
the 11" and the 12" centuries, as Christian. As a matter of fact, the sources of 
that period clearly stated that the @ghuz and their begs were Muslims. In our 
opinion, @azvini must have expressed his reaction, as an Iranian and a person 
having displeasure about the acts of the @ghuz, because the cruelty, plunder and 
raid actions imposed by the @ghuz on Muslim people had not been experienced 
by local people until that day. During the rule of Tugrul Beg, the first sultan of 
the Seljukids, the Gghuz continued to do harm to the Muslim people in Iraqi 
region by means of plundering activities, and upon the request of local Arab 
chiefs, Tugrul Beg warned such Turkmen @ghuz leaders a few times; however, 
they did not pay attention to such warnings. Then Tugrul Beg collected 
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thousands of Turkomans together and made their thumbs cut in order to prevent 
them from shooting arrow ever again. 
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AN ANACHRGNISM IN THE STELE @F XI’ AN — 
WHY HENANISHe? 


Max DEEG 
Cardiff University, UK 


@ne of the most intriguing characteristics of the most comprehensive and ear- 
liest known document of the Church of the East ın Tang-China, the stele- 
inscription of Xi’an PE ZZ (the ancient Tang Western capital of Chang’an RZ), 
is the space for interpretation in terms of broader context and details despite of 
the almost four hundred years of reception history of the text. And it is one of 
the details that I would like to discuss in this present paper. There are details 
contained in the inscription that have already been discussed ad nauseam, and 
there are some which have not, but for some reasons, attracted the attention of 
translators and commentators in the same way — and though it is certainly inter- 
esting to speculate why this is the case that the reasons for negligence are hardly 
evident in most cases. 


As is well known, the relation between the shorter Syriac part of the inscription 
and the Chinese text poses a problem in itself, especially in the few cases where 
the two parts differ from each other. This concerns, e.g., the place name origin 
of the family of the two persons responsible for the erection of the stele, 
Yazadbozid / Yisi {# #4, and his son Adam / Jingjing &Y#, which is called 
Balkh in the Syriac part and “Minor Royal City” (Xiaowangshe-zhi-cheng /)\E 
25.2 Sh) in the Chinese.’ But even where both parts of the inscription agree, 
problems are not completely absent. I would like to discuss one of these points 
in this paper and suggest an explanation of the problems behind it. 


From the Chinese and Syriac parts of the inscription, the date of the stele’s erec- 
tion can be specified to the day: it was erected on the 4" February, 781.’ The 
two texts give as well, as one would expect, the name of the head of the Church 
of the East, the patriarch or catholicos, at that time still residing in Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (Syriac Kók"6) — and it is here where the problem starts. The Syriac 
allows a clear identification of this patriarch as Henanisho, and the Chinese 
gives the title and the name in a sinisized form as fazhu YEE (“Lord of the Law, 


! DEEG, forthcoming. 
? PELLIT - FORTE 1996, 308f, note 281. 
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the dharma”) Ningshu #3" , corresponding to it fairly well. The name of the 
patriarch and the date of the erection of the stele, however, create an anachro- 
nism. 


From Syriac sources, the dates for the patriarchate of Henanisho II are well 
known: he was elected patriarch in the year 774 and died very probably in the 
fall (September?) of 779.° This means that the stele refers to a ruling patriarch 
who was not longer alive. @ne could add that Henanisho’s successor, Timothy 
I, had already been elected and consecrated in May, 780 — this creates a kind of 
double anachronism in the stele which asks for a historical explanation, I would 
say, better than what has been given so far. 


The standard explanation for this anachronism is that the message on the former 
patriarch’s death and the subsequent but delayed election of his successor Timo- 
thy had not reached the Chinese capital yet. Erica Hunter recently has raised 
doubts on this simplistic explanation.’ Nobody has yet brought forward any 
concrete argument which supports the idea that the message of the Henanisho’s 
death — as Hunter remarks, an utterly important one indeed — could not have 
travelled from Persia to the Chinese capital of Chang’an in the period of the 
Tang Dynasty. To be clear about the time lines here: we are talking about a 
period of nine months between the election of Timothy I as patriarch and the 
erection of the stele, or about one a half year between the assumed death of 
patriarch Henanisho II and the official dedication of the stele. 


As for the question if the message concerning the death of the previous patri- 
arch and/or the election and consecration of his successor could have made its 
way from the shores of the river Tigris, we have evidence that an emergency 
message could have been transmitted between the Chinese capital and the 
Western Regions (India or Persia; ca. 7500 km from Seleucia-Ctesiphon to 


? [don’t think that Lieu's 2013: 131, interpretation of fazhu 7 X as being identical with the title 

Synac hapax legomenon papsh (emended reading for fapsh) is correct: (1). It is used for 

Jingjing / Adam who definitely was not a pawiarch, and (2). There are serious phonological 

problems with such an identification; the early Middle Chinese (reconstruction Pulleyblank 

1991) for fazhu: *puap-teau’ cannot correspond to papsh or fapsh. 

The reduction of the tetra-syllabic name to its last two syllables followed the well-established 

model ofreducing transliteratons of Indic dharma names: see one of the most well-known ex- 

amples Damo JE for Putidamo f£ EE = Skt. Bodhidharma; see also Takahashi 2013: 18. 

> CHAB@T 1902, 515, note 3, DAUVILLIER 41, and 56, note 3. 

é DAUVILLIER, 64: “Il n'est pas surprenant que la nouvelle de la mort de H*nànisó' II ne fut 
pas encore parvenue en Chine, malgré l'existence de couriers réguliers ..." See, for instance, 
also SAEKI 1916, 245; Saela 1951, 106; M@ULE 1930, 47. NIC@LINI-ZANI 2006, 210, note 
104. 

7 HUNTER 2009, 74£.: *..., since the election of Timothy I was surrounded with much conten- 
won by his ecclesiastical peers, it may have been considered more expedient, in this situation 
of uncertainty, to retain the erstwhile patriarchal name to the emperor and his court.” This in- 
terpretatonis maintained by LIEU 2013, 131. 
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Chang’an) in less than half a year. Even normal travelling could be done in a 
reasonable time despite the distance and natural conditions. In the year 753 
alone, there were three or even four embassies arriving from the Arabs at the 
court in Chang’an,’and it is hard to imagine that all these were dispatched over- 
lapping each other. I would therefore say that the standard argument for the 
appearance of Henanisho’s name in the inscription — that the message of his 
death could not have reached the community in China — is not really convinc- 
ing. It also did not provide any further investigation in the nature and context of 
the Christian community at the time of the erection of the stele, which should be 
started through a discussion in a wider historical context. 


But there is another reason that I started looking in a different direction for an 
explanation for the anachronism in the inscription. According to my opinion 
and interpretation, the stele inscription is a text with highly propagandistic in- 
tentionality and purpose, one of its aims being the demonstration of the close 
relationship between the Church of the East and the Tang imperial house. It is 
hardly conceivable, therefore, that the name of the patriarch — assuming that the 
community either knew of his death or even of the election of his successor — 
was put down without motivation. I would propose therefore to have a closer 
look on three aspects, which, taken together, may elucidate the puzzle: (1). The 
situation of the Jingjiao community in Tang China and its link to Central Asia 
or the wider region of Irak / Iran; (2). The situation of the central Church and its 
leadership in the political context of the Islamic caliphate; (3). The broader po- 
litical context of the wider region which is, of course, the one of the relatively 
recently established Abbasid caliphate. Unfortunately the sources from and 
about the different contexts do not communicate with each other in the way that 
they refer to the events happening in the other sphere but are rather self-content, 
focusing on events in their own referential framework. This probably prevented 
earlier attempts by scholars certainly more qualified than me from bringing the 
threads together, but at the same time also distorted, I would claim, the explana- 
tion and possible solution to the problem. 


(1). It can be assumed by now that most of the Christians in China at the time of 
the Tang Dynasty were Central Asians, and in the cases we know where they 
originally came from, e.g. by the names given in the Luoyang inscription, they 
were Sogdians.’ In the case of the two main protagonists mentioned in the in- 
scription, the person to whom it was dedicated, Yisi {F} or Yazadbozid,' and 
its “author”, Jinging YF or Adam, we know that their family originally hailed 
from Balkh in Tokharistan, and that in the family in the generation of Yisi’s 
father, a certain Miles, probably had still resided there by then. Therefore all 
indications have so far shown that the active members of the community came 
from a region which belonged to one of the Central Asian sees of the Church of 


* INABA 2011, 45. 
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the East. As for Balkh, it probably had close relations with — if it was not part of 
either — the see of Merv or Herat, a point I will readdress later. 


In terms of the broader political situation in China, it is well known that the 
turning point of the fate of the Tang expansion to the West was the battle of 
Talas (Daluosi huizhan (8228) #%) or Artlakh in July, 751 in which the Arab 
forces of the Abbasid caliphate beat the Tang army led by the Sino-Korean gen- 
eral Gao Nianzhi ffl (7-755). It is normally assumed that after this event 
and in the turmoil of the subsequent An Lushan Zéfili (755-763) Rebellion 
which almost overthrew the Tang ruler, the expansionist move of the Tang em- 
pire into the territories west of the Taklamakan desert was stopped, and that the 
Chinese were, in fact, retreating, and the Abbasid caliphate becoming in firm 
control of these territories. It is also thought that the relation between the two 
powers did not really turn sour but was quickly normalized again to the extent 
that Arab (Dashi AR) forces helped the Tang to recover their capital Chang’an 
from the rebels. Recent researches by Inaba Minoru" and others, however, cha- 
llenge some of these assumptions. This causes a considerable shift of the politi- 
cal scenario and invites to revisit the problem of a dead patriarch in the stele 
inscription in the wider historical context. Inaba and others think that these Ar- 
abs were former anti-Abbasid mercenaries who fled during the numerous re- 
volts in the region between ca. 750 and 780 (see below, 3.) and after the 
reestablishment of the Abbasid rule over Khurasan and the adjacent regions. So 
one has to take into account not only a Sogdian and a Persian diaspora in China 
but also possibly some Arabs" from the wider region as well, who were not 
very much in favour of the Abbasid rule and much more supportive of the revolt 
movements in their provinces of origin. 


(2). The decades before the erection of the stele were a turbulent time for the 
Church of the East in its central region in modern Irak. From the historical 
sources on the events around the death of Henanisho and the succession of 
Timothy, it becomes clear that this was a turbulent period for the Church of the 
East. The succession of Timothy was not undisputed and led to an interim 
schism of the Church." Henanisho was, if we believe the sources, poisoned,'” 
and it 1s to be assumed that rivalry between different parties in the church re- 
garding the authority of the patriarch and a possible successor may have been in 
sway some time before his death. We should also remember that Henanisho 


* See GE 2009; TANG 2009. 

© 6n Yazadboad/ Yisi, see DEEG 2013. 

1! INABA 2011. 

It is, of course, difficult to determine if these “Arabs” were “Central Asianized Arabs” or 
“Arabisized Central Asians” (BECK WITH 2009, 143), but this certainly was not the point for 
the Chinese who just identified them as Arabs. 

? WRIGHT 1894, 191f£; DAUVILLIER, 63f; HUNTER 2009, 73. 

^ CHAB@T 1902, 515, note 3. 
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himself was elected against the candidate promoted by the caliph,'” and this 
after a nine-year vacancy of the patriarchate.'^ Furthermore, under Henanisho’s 
patriarchate the Abbasid caliph Al Mahdi (r.775-785) imposed oppressive 
measures against the Christians who were suspected to collaborate or at least to 
support morally the Byzantine empire." 


The nomination of a Metropolitan of Beth Sinaye named David by Timothy I, 
as reported in Thomas of Marga's history, may reflect a relatively late attempt 
to influence the Church’s outpost in the extreme East Asian comer of its oiku- 
mene. We know that the bishop of Merv, Joseph, belonged to the party oppos- 
ing Timothy” and his election, a situation which created a schism of almost two 
years after the election. A substantial part of the Jingjiao community in China 
was coming from the wider region in which at least a part of the Church hierar- 
chy opposed the newly elected patriarch, and it is difficult to believe that this 
position had nothing to do with the fact that they shared certain anti-Abbasid 
resentments with the various Arab groups in this region. 


(3). The broader political situation in the regions of modern Irak and Iran was 
not less eventful than in China. In the year 750, the Abbasids defeated the 
Umayyad forces and erected their caliphate. Despite the fact that the Abbasids 
hailed from Merv, in the wider region of Khurasan, they were, in the first de- 
cades of their rule, challenged exactly from that region.” The last of these re- 
volts, the one of al-Muganna‘, “the veiled-one”, who is said to have been a na- 
tive from Balkh, the same city the family of Yazadbozid and Adam originated 
from, kicked off in 777 and lasted until the end of the year 779,” although al- 
Muaanna‘’s religious agenda and that of his predecessors in revolt and of his 
followers, the “white-clad”, is not exactly clear (Manichaean, Islamo-Christian, 
Zoroastrian?””). In the light of these circumstances in a region that opposed and 
revolted against the Abbasid rule, one cannot help speculating about a connec- 
tion between the Abbasid-supported election of Timothy after the death of He- 
nanisho and a resistance from the higher clerics including the bishop of Merv, 


HAGE 2007, 280, note 61. KALLFELZ 1995, 102. 

'* CHAB@T 1902, 515. 

7 BAUM-WINKLER 2000, 59f. 

* HUNTER 2009, 74; DICKENS 2010, 120. 

1? DAUVILLIER, 63. 

^ FRYE 1954: 143, note 236. 

^! FRYE 1954, 65ff, and 143ff, notes 237ff; ELT@N 1979: 137ff., DANIEL 1979: 137ff.; 
INABA 2011: 44; and recently CR@NE 2012, 106ff. According to the Chronicle of Bukhara, 
al-Muganna‘ was lulled only inthe year 783: FRYE 1954, 65. Al-Tabari’s record is wanslated 
in KENNEDY 1990, 196ff. 

DE LA VAISSIERE 2005, 266: “... syncretistic revolts — midway between Shi'ism and Zoro- 
astrism — ...” 
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Joseph, who later converted to Islam,” which certainly would have had an im- 
pact on the diaspora communities in China some of whom originally came from 
the Central Asian provinces which caused the Abbasid so much trouble in ex- 
actly the period when the stele was erected and referred to a patriarch who was 
certainly already known to be dead by that time. 


If we think in terms of the policy of religion in the Tang empire towards the end 
of the 8" century and in the broader political context, some of the intriguing 
points around the figure of Henanishu / Ningshu in the inscription become, I 
would claim, clearer. That the patriarch is not mentioned in the main text of the 
stele is not astonishing when we think of the control which the Tang state exert- 
ed on religious communities. The biggest of these groups, the Buddhists, had no 
centralised organisational structures and no clear head, nor did the Daoists. This 
may explain why the Chinese term fazhu was chosen for the Syriac double title 
catholicos and patriarch: compared with other possible titles it played down the 
central role of the head of the Church in Abbasid-controlled Iran in order not to 
cause any raised eyebrows of the Tang imperial administration. Although after 
the battle of Talas in the year 751, no major conflict between the Tang Chinese 
forces and the Arabs is reported, it is to be supposed that the Central Asian bor- 
der with the Abbasids was still considered a threatened and a threatening one 
from the Chinese side. A disputed patriarch like Timothy I. — if this knowledge 
really had come through to China by then — who was supported by the caliph 
and whose election had created an ongoing schism by the time of the erection of 
the stele, would probably not have met the acceptance of the Tang imperial 
court nor had it contended a vast portion of the Christian Iranian and Central 
Asian community in China, some of whom may still have harboured fond 
memories of the Sassanian past before the Muslim conquest, and some of whom 
came from a region where there was substantial resistance to the central Abbas- 
id power in Baghdad at the time. The fact that no patriarch had been elected 
after the death of Henanisho, or that the one elected and recognised by the ca- 
liph, Timothy L, was not acknowledged by a strong party inside the Chinese 
church especially in the Central Asian regions, may have triggered or at least 
encouraged the “authors” of the stele to put down the name of a patriarch who 
was already dead at the time of the erection of the stone slab instead of a suc- 
cessor that may not have been fully recognised outside of the sphere of influ- 
ence of the Abbasid caliphate, and by a community whose loyalty, inside of 
China, had to be with the Tang empire, and who outside of China was rather 
linked to the North-eastern Iranian places from where they themselves or their 
families had hailed than to the Church’s centre in the heart of the Abbasid cali- 
phate. 


3 BUDGE 1893, 383ff, note 3. @ne could speculate if the harsh criticism of Joseph's sodomy in 
the sources does not reflect a slightly different situation: that Joseph actually defected to the 
party of Al-Muqanna’ who had a religious orientation which was detested both by the Church 
and by the Abbasid caliphate. 
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BETH SINAYE: 
A TYPICAL EAST SYRIAN ECCLESIASTICAL PR@VINCE? 


David WILMSHURST 
The Chinese University of Hong Kong 


Introduction 

Christian missionaries of the Church of the East—the so-called ‘Nestorian 
Church’—were active in China for more than two centuries during the Tang 
dynasty (618-907). This mission is rarely mentioned in the surviving literary 
texts of the Church of the East, which focus principally on its heartland in 
northern Iraq, and until the seventeenth century European Christians had no 
idea that Persian and Iraqi missionaries had been working in China centuries 
before the arrival of their earliest European counterparts. In 1625 perspectives 
were dramatically altered by the discovery of the ‘Nestorian Stele’ in the 
Chinese city of Xi’an (formerly the Chinese capital Chang'an) The stele, 
originally erected in 781 by Nestorian Christians living in Chang’an, detailed 
the history of a Nestorian Christian mission to China launched nearly one and a 
half centuries earlier.’ Further discoveries during the past three centuries, 
especially the finds of Christian texts in Chinese from Dunhuang and elsewhere 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, have substantiated the evidence of the 
‘Nestorian Stele’ and shed further light on the Nestorian mission to Tang China. 


Nevertheless, evidence for this mission remains scanty, and its significance has 
been hotly debated between sceptics and romantics. Two basic problems of 
interpretation remain unresolved. How large and how important was the Nesto- 
rian mission in China? And to what extent were its Christian teachings modi- 
fied in response to the influence of Buddhism and Taoism?  Sceptics are reluc- 
tant to place more weight on the evidence than it will bear, and tend to down- 
play the importance of the Nestorian mission to China. Romantics have made 
extravagant claims for its success, and have also argued that the Nestorians 
preached a syncretic mixture of Buddhism and Christianity. Agreement be- 
tween the two camps remains elusive. 


This paper addresses these problems of interpretation. It will argue that most 
previous studies, by focusing primarily on the evidence from China itself in- 
stead of evaluating the Nestorian mission in Tang China as one of several such 
endeavors in the Nestorian ‘provinces of the exterior’, have failed to place it in 


' CAMERGN-BARBARIANS-MANDARINS 1989, 18-19. 
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its proper context. It will highlight the often overlooked ‘view from Iraq’, and 
consider how far the metropolitan province of Beth Sinaye was a typical exteri- 
or province of the Church of the East. 


The Nestorian Mission to Tang China 

The Church of the East is perhaps best known nowadays for its missionary 
work in China during the Tang dynasty. The Nestorian mission to China has 
long fascinated scholars of a romantic temperament, and much has been made 
of the fact that Christian monks from Iraq and Persia brought the Christian 
message to the Chinese capital Chang’an nearly a thousand years before the 
first Jesuit missionaries arrived in the country. In fact, it is not surprising to 
find Nestorian Christians in Chang’an in the early decades of the seventh 
century. Trade along the Silk Road was flourishing, and Chang’an, their 
destination, was the largest and most cosmopolitan city in the world, and was 
used to dealing with foreigners. Many of its Chinese inhabitants were Buddhists, 
but the city was a magnet for foreign traders, and by the eighth century had 
small but significant Muslim, Christian, Jewish, Zoroastrian, Manichean and 
Hindu communities. As in modern Hong kong, Buddhist temples jostled for 
space with mosques, churches, synagogues and other more exotic places of 
worship. 


The principal source for the Nestorian mission to Tang China is the “Nestorian 
Stele’, a tablet erected in 781 in the grounds of a Nestorian monastery in the 
Chang’an by its monks. This two-ton marble tablet bore a long inscription in 
Chinese, with occasional glosses in Syriac, describing the eventful progress of a 
Christian mission to ‘the rulers of the Chinese’ launched one and a half centu- 
ries earlier by a Nestorian missionary with the Chinese name Alopen [Aluoben]. 
Alopen was received in the Chinese capital in 635 by Fang Xuanling, one of the 
closest aides of the emperor Taizong (599-649), so his mission must have been 
carefully prepared.’ 


The emperor’s advisers read what A-lo-pen had to say about the Christian faith 
and granted Christianity their seal of approval in an imperial decree of 638, 
preserved in the Tang huiyao, a collection of such decrees, and also quoted in 
the Nestorian Stele inscription. “Truth can be recognized, whatever its name: 
wisdom can be discerned, whoever its possessor,’ ran the preamble to this de- 
cree. Alopen was given permission to open a monastery for twenty-one monks 
in Chang’an’s I-ning [Yining] ward, on a prime piece of real estate close to the 
center of the Chinese capital.’ At some point in the reign of Taizong’s succes- 
sor Gaozong, Alopen was made a bishop." 


? MOULE 1930, 38. 
Ibid., 39 and 65. 
* Ibid., 40. 
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During the reign of the empress Wu Zetian (690-704), a committed Buddhist, 
there was a reaction against the Christian presence in Chang’an, and Alopen’s 
monastery may have been closed for a few months. There was another brief 
period of unpleasantness during the second reign of the emperor Ruizong (710— 
12). These two persecutions are recorded in the Nestorian Stele inscription: 


In the Sheng-li years [698-99] the Buddhists arrogantly criticised us in the Eastern 
Chou *: at the end of Hsien-t'ien' the inferior scholars, puffed up with their own 
importance, attacked us bitterly in the Western Hao. But the chief monk Lo-han’ 
and the bishop Chi-lieb,* both noble men from the West, dedicated to spiritual val- 
ues, came to our aid. They supported together the mystic cord and joined in tying 
the broken knot. The devout emperor Hsuan-tsung" ordered the prince of Ning- 
kuo”? and the four other princes to go in person to our blessed monastery to rebuild 
the altars and courts. The beam of our religion had been weak for a moment, but 
was once more raised; the stone of our way had been thrown down for a time, but 
once again stood upright." 


The text uses allusive language: the Eastern Chou and the Western Hao are 
allusions to the dynasties of the empress Wu and the emperor Jui-tsung, based 
respectively in Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang; while the term ‘inferior scholars’ 
[Niashi] was used by the Taoists to describe their opponents. Here, it is turned 
ironically against them. The text suggests that the Christian monasteries were 
attacked and pillaged, but does not mention any loss of life. 


The Nestorians recovered from these attacks, and during the reign of the cele- 
brated emperor Xuanzong (714—56) they enjoyed several decades of prosperity. 
A number of Nestorian bishops were sent to China during this period, some 
travelling overland along the Silk Road and others entering China via Canton." 
The patriarch Sliba-zkha (714—28) is known to have created a metropolitan 
province for China, implying that it was govemed by a metropolitan bishop 
(archbishop) who had several suffragan bishops under his control. The prov- 
ince of China was called Beth Sinaye in Syriac, though the Persian Christians 
who dominated the Nestorian missions to the East also called it Sinistan, the 
Persian form of the name." 


> [Zhou] 

* [Xiantian 712]. 

? [Luohan]. 

* [ilie]. 

* [Xuanzong]. 

[Ning guo]. 

1 M@ULE 1930, 40-41. 

1? Tbid., 40-42 and 65-66. 

? MAI 1825-38, Scriptorum VeterumN ova Collectio, x. 141; M@ULE 1930, 20. 
14 MOULE 1930,35. 
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In 745, doubtless because the Tang court was now better informed about the 
various Western religions whose missionaries had set up their stalls in China 
during the previous century, the Christians were given a new official identity. 
Hitherto, Christianity had been known as ‘the Persian teaching of the scriptures’ 
(Po-ssu ching-chiao [Bosi Jiao]), and Nestorian monasteries were called ‘Per- 
sian monasteries’ (Po-ssu ssu [Bosi Si]). But there were Zoroastrians in China 
too, who had a far better claim to a Persian identity than the Christians. Christi- 
anity had in fact been founded not in Persia but in Ta-ch’in ({[Daqin], the Chi- 
nese term for Syria and Palestine), so Xuanzong instructed the Christians to 
rename their buildings ‘Syrian monasteries’ (Ta-ch’in ssu [Bagin Si]). The text 
of the imperial decree ordering this change has survived: 


The ninth month of the fourth year of the T’ien-pao period. The Persian ‘teaching 
of the scriptures’ (ching-chiao^) originated in Syria (Ta-ch'in'*). Long ago this 
teaching was brought here and has been practised in China. When the monasteries 
were first built, we called them ‘Persian monasteries’ (Po-ssu ssu’’). In order that 
the true origin of these so-called ‘Persian monasteries’ may be known, the monas- 
teries in the two capitals are to be re-named ‘Syrian monasteries’ (Ta-ch’in ssu’*). 
The same change is to apply to the monasteries in other prefectures and districts.!? 


According to the Nestorian Stele inscription, a motto was composed for the 
Chang’an monastery by the emperor Xuanzong ‘at the beginning of Tien- pao 
[Tianbao]’, which was displayed at the monastery’s entrance in a facsimile of 
his handwriting.” These two references almost certainly refer to a single 
process. It is possible that the emperor’s ‘motto’ for the Changlan monastery 
simply consisted of the three words Ta-ch’in ssu [Dagin Si]. Even if it was 
longer and more flowery, it will still have mentioned the emperor’s new name 
for the Christian monasteries in China. 


Probably at the same time, and certainly before 781, the Christians dropped the 
colorless term ‘teaching of the scriptures’ and began calling Christianity ‘the 
brilliant teaching of Syria’ [Bagin Jingjiao]. This was a much more striking 
name, and they underlined the attractions of their new corporate identity by 
adopting an unusual and eye-catching variant of the Chinese character Jing, 
‘brilliant’.” 


The Nestorian metropolitan province of China (Beth Sinaye) enjoyed several 
decades of prosperity around the end of the eighth century. The Nestorian Stele 


15 
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[Jingjiao]. 

[Daqin]. 

” [Bosi Si]. 

'® [Dagin Si]. 

1? Cf M@ULE 1930, 67. 

” Ibid, 41-42. 

2! WILMSHURST 1993 44-74. 
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inscription preserves the record of the Nestorian Church in China at the height 
of its prosperity. The tablet, an expensive gesture of piety, was commissioned 
by Yazdbuzid, a Persian Christian with important connections at the Tang court. 
A number of flowery compliments were paid by the emperor Taizong (762-79) 
to the Christian community in Chang’an during the 770s, recorded in detail on 
the Nestorian Stele inscription.” These compliments should not be taken too 
seriously: similar flattering addresses were also made to the city’s small Muslim 
community. 


Disaster struck in the middle of the ninth century. In 845 the emperor Wuzong 
(845—46) ordered the expulsion of Zoroastrians and Christians from China, and 
though this order may have had little effect in the more remote parts of the 
country, it probably resulted in the closure of the Nestorian monasteries in 
Chang’an and Loyang and an end to the cozy relationships that the metropoli- 
tans of Beth Sinaye had established at the imperial court: 


Having looked into the teachings from the foreign lands in the empire, we have 
discovered that there are over 3,000 Ta-ch'in Mu-hu-fu monks (Ta-ch'in Mu-hu- 
pu San-ch'in yu jen”), and these monks also shall return to lay life. They shall not 
mingle and interfere with the manners and customs of China 


Wuzong’s decree offers the best context for the burial of the Xi’an Tablet. The 
expulsion was an act of state, and was probably preceded by an official 
notification. The Nestorian monks of Chang’an will therefore had enough time 
to bury the tablet in the grounds of Alopen’s monastery in Chang’an before they 
left China. They may well have assumed that they would soon be back, but as 
far as is known they never returned to the Tang capital. There were also 
disasters elsewhere in China. In 877/8 an Arab traveller mentioned the slaughter 
of thousands of Christians in Canton [Guangzhou] after its capture by the rebel 
Huang Chao: 


Well-informed witnesses say that, besides the Chinese who were massacred, there 
also perished 120,000 Muslims, Jews, Christians and Parsees, who were living in 
the city and domg business there. A good estimate could be made of the death toll, 
because the Chinese levied a tax on these foreigners according to their number.” 


The Nestorian mission in China probably never recovered from these two blows. 
It is probably significant that Beth Sinaye was omitted from a detailed list of 14 
Nestorian metropolitan provinces and their suffragan dioceses compiled by the 
Nestorian archbishop Eliya of Damascus in 893.5 It is difficult to believe that 


? MOULE 1930,42 and 46. 

?5 [Dagin muhu xian sangian yu ren AAAS, 1X — T ER AI. 
24 M@ULE 1930, 70. 

?5 Ibid., 76. 
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such a senior member of the hierarchy of the Church of the East would have 
overlooked the province if it were still in existence at this period. 


An abortive attempt was made towards the end of the tenth century to revive the 
Nestorian mission in China. In 987 the Christian writer Abu’lfaraj met a Nesto- 
rian monk in the Arabian city of Najran who had recently returned from China. 
He had been sent there seven years earlier with five companions by the patri- 
arch ‘Abdisho‘ I (963-86), to ‘set in order the affairs of the Church’. According 
to this monk, ‘Christianity was just extinct in China; the native Christians had 
perished in one way or another, the church which they had used had been de- 
stroyed; and there was only one Christian left in the land. Seeing that there was 
nobody left to whom his ministry could be of any use, this monk returned more 
quickly than he had set out.” A few Christian graves have been discovered in 
China with dates from the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, but these are 
not evidence for the continuation of an organized Nestorian mission in the 
country. Almost everything, in fact, suggests precisely the opposite: that during 
the three centuries of the Song dynasty (960-1279) the Church of the East had 
no official presence in China. The Song emperors were far less receptive to 
outside influences than their Tang predecessors, and far less welcoming to for- 
eigners. 


The Size and Significance of the Nestorian Mission 


There are two major problems of interpretation. Firstly, how large, and how 
important, was the Nestorian mission in Tang China? This is one of the most 
important bones of contention between the sceptics and the romantics, and the 
issue is admirably dramatised by two contradictory texts from around the end of 
the eighth century, one Christian and the other Chinese. The first text is taken 
from the Nestorian Stele inscription. During the reign of the emperor Gaozong 
(649-83), it is claimed, Christianity spread ‘throughout the ten provinces’ and 
monasteries could be found ‘in a hundred cities’ in China: 


The brilliant teaching spread through the ten provinces and the kingdom enjoyed 
great prosperity. Monasteries occupied a hundred cities, and the people enjoyed 
brilliant happiness.”® 


By contrast, a Chinese Buddhist inscription of 824 boasted that there were more 
Buddhist temples in a single Chinese town than the total number of churches, 
fire temples and other foreign places of worship in the whole of China: 


Among the different foreigners who have come to China there are the Manicheans, 
the Christians (Ta-ch in”) and the Zoroaswians. All the monasteries of these sorts 


2? M@ULE 1930, 75-76. 
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of foreigners in the empire together are not enough to equal the number of Bud- 
dhist monasteries in one small city.” 


Romantics are inclined to quote the first of these texts, sceptics the second. 
There are good grounds for believing that the second of these two assessments 
is far closer to the truth than the first. 


It is at this point that the “view from Iraq’ can usefully be invoked. By studying 
the organization of the Church of the East in the eighth century, we will be bet- 
ter able to assess its organization in China. In 790 the patriarch Timothy I reor- 
ganized the metropolitan provinces of the Church of the East, dividing them 
into two distinct categories: the ‘provinces of the interior’ and ‘provinces of the 
exterior’. The metropolitans of the ‘interior’ provinces, those provinces close to 
the patriarchal throne of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, would henceforth constitute the 
electoral college. The metropolitans of the ‘exterior’ provinces, mostly in Cen- 
tral Asia, were disenfranchised but compensated by being given greater auton- 
omy in their own provinces. The six ‘provinces of the interior’ consisted of the 
five traditional Mesopotamian provinces (Elam, Nisibis, Maishan, Adiabene 
and Beth Garmai) established at the synod of Isaac in 410, and neighboring 
Hulwan, a province created in the sixth century.” 


There were ten other Nestorian metropolitan provinces definitely in existence in 
790, and they were classed as ‘exterior’ provinces. The provinces in question 
were Fars, Merv, Herat, Rai, Armenia, Barda‘a, Samarqand, India, China and 
Damascus.” Timothy announced his intention of making Tibet (Syriac: Beth 
Tuptaye) a metropolitan province also, but there is no evidence that he ever did 
so.” The ‘metropolitans of the exterior’ lost their right to take part in patriarchal 
elections, but were compensated by being permitted to consecrate suffragan 
bishops without reference to the patriarch. In the middle of the ninth century the 
patriarch Theodosius (853—58) took these reforms a step further. The metropoli- 
tans of the ‘interior provinces’ were obliged to attend the election of a patriarch, 
and were also required to report in person to the patriarch every four years. The 
metropolitans of the ten ‘exterior’ provinces were merely required to submit a 
written report from their province every six years. 


In Timothy’s day a metropolitan province typically had between six and twelve 
suffragan dioceses, and there is no reason to suppose that the province of China 
(Beth Sinaye) was any exception to this general rule. What little is known about 
” [Dagin]. 

* M@ULE 1930, 69-70. 

3! FIEY 1993, 59-60 (Maishan), 63-64 (Beth Garmai), 78-80 (Adiabene), 83-85 (Elam), 92-93 
(Hulwan) and 116-18 (Nisibis). 

Ibid., 47-48 (Armenia), 58-59 (Barda‘a), 72 (Damascus), 89 (Herat), 94-96 (India), 105 
(China), 110-11 (Merv), 124 (Rai), 124-25 (Fars) and 128 (Samarqand). 

95 DAUVILLIER 1948, 291-96, FIEY 1993, 139 (Tibet). 
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the province of Beth Sinaye suggests that it conformed to type. During the life- 
time of the missionary Alopen, China seems merely to have had a single dio- 
cese, presumably at Chang’an. According to the fourteenth-century Nestorian 
polymath “Abdisho‘ of Nisibis, the metropolitan province of Beth Sinaye was 
created by the patriarch Sliba-zkha (714—28).** In the same passage, ‘Ab- 
disho‘ of Nisibis mentions that Sliba-zkha also created metropolitan provinces 
for Herat and Samargand, and that Herat was created first, Beth Sinaye second, 
and Samargand third. This testimony is convincing. Nestorian missionaries 
crossed the @xus river and began working in Central Asia in the seventh centu- 
ry, and they are known to have been active not only in China but also in various 
other localities along the Silk Road. By creating these three new metropolitan 
provinces, Sliba-zkha was surely trying to link up the various Nestorian com- 
munities beyond the @xus River. 


The evidence from China also suggests that the Nestorian province of Beth 
Sinaye was organized along classic lines, with a metropolitan bishop and 
around half a dozen suffragan bishops. The Nestorian Stele inscription, written 
in 781, just over half a century after China first became a metropolitan province, 
was composed by Adam, ‘priest, bishop and papash of Sinistan’.”° The word 
papash, ‘father’, is unusual, but most scholars have assumed, probably correctly, 
that Adam was the metropolitan bishop of Beth Sinaye. The inscription also 
mentions the bishop Yohannan, the ‘country-bishops’ Yazdbuzid and Sargis, 
the archdeacon Gabriel, ‘head of the church of Khumdan [Chang’an] and Sarag 
[Loyang]’, and the archdeacon Gigoi of Khumdan.” These references confirm 
that the Nestorian Church in China had a conventional episcopal hierarchy at 
the end of the eighth century, with a metropolitan bishop at its head and bishops 
and archdeacons in both northern capitals. No doubt there were a few bishops in 
other parts of China as well, and their locations can be deduced with a reasona- 
ble degree of confidence. 


The evidence for the areas of Nestorian settlement in Tang China consists of 
surviving Christian tombstones and stray references in Chinese gazetteers and 
other literary sources. @nly about a dozen Christian settlements in Tang China 
can be confirmed, and they are where they might reasonably be expected to be: 
along the Silk Road, in the two northern capitals of Chang’an and Loyang, and 
in the main southern seaports. A second monastery was built in Chang’an dur- 
ing Gaozong’s reign, sponsored by the Persian prince Piroz, who had taken 
refuge in China after the collapse of the Sassanian Empire.” There was also a 
monastery in Loyang, China’s second city, mentioned in Xuanzong’s decree of 


34 MAI 1825-38, 141; MOULE 1930, 20. 
55 M@ULE 1930,35. 

€ Tbid., 48-51. 

7 Ibid., 71. 
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745. There were also monasteries or churches in the Silk Road station of 
Dunhuang near Shazhou and in a number of towns in Ningxia province (modern 
Kansu) on the main road to Chang'an.? The southern coastal port of Canton 
certainly had a Christian merchant community, many of whose members were 
killed in 877/8.” There were probably also Christians in the Fukienese port of 
@uanzhou, though no source specifically mentions them." Christians in Tang 
China probably numbered a few thousand at most. It is unlikely that there were 
many Christian communities in central China, and the only inland Chinese city 
south of the Yellow River where a Nestorian presence can be confirmed in the 
Tang dynasty is Chengdu." Canton and @uanzhou probably both had Nestorian 
bishops. 


It is clear that the Nestorians of Beth Sinaye were fully integrated into the hier- 
archy ofthe Church of the East in 781. The Nestorian Stele inscription, ascribed 
to February 781, contains a conventional Syriac dating formula: 


In the days of the father of fathers Mar Hnanisho‘ catholicus patriarch. 


Intriguingly, this dating formula mentions the patriarch Hnanisho* II (773—80), 
who had died almost a year earlier, and not the reigning patriarch Timothy I 
(780—823), who had taken office in May 780. Several scholars have suggested 
explanations for this apparent anomaly. Timothy’s election was bitterly 
disputed, and resulted in a schism in the Church of the East that lasted for 
several months." It is possible that the Nestorian community in Chang'an may 
have played safe during this period of uncertainty by dating the erection of the 
tablet to the reign of Timothy’s predecessor. A perhaps more likely explanation, 
however, is that the text for such an elaborate commission as the Nestorian 
Stele was submitted several months in advance, in the summer of 780, and that 
the news of Timothy's election had not yet reached the Nestorians of Chang'an 
by that date. In this context, it is interesting to note that, according to Mari’s 
twelfth-century history of the Nestorian patriarchs, Hnanisho‘ II was murdered. 
He underwent an operation for some minor ailment, and one of his enemies 
bribed the doctor to use a poisoned scalpel, thereby procuring his death." If 
this story is true, and it is fairly typical of the ecclesiastical politics of the 
Church of the East at this period, his sudden death would have taken everybody 
by surprise. 


38 Ibid. 67. 

3° Ibid., 42 and 52-64. 

^* Ibid., 76. 

^! Tbid., 79-80. 

^? Ibid, 71-72. 

^3 Tbid, 47. 

# MARI (ed. GISM@NDI) 1899, 71-73 (Arabic), 63-64 (Latin). 
55 Tbid., 71 (Arabic), 63 (Latin). 
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A further indication of close ties between the Nestorian Church in Iraq and its 
outposts in China at the end of the eighth century comes from a chance remark 
by the patriarch Timothy I. Around 790 Timothy consecrated a monk named 
Hnanisho* metropolitan for the city of Sarbaz in southeast Segestan. Hnani- 
sho‘ disregarded Timothy's instructions to proceed incognito to his province 
and made a conspicuous entry in his metropolitan robes into the cities of Basra 
and Ubullah in southern Iraq, causing great offence to the local Muslim popula- 
tion. Timothy wrote to urge him to be more discreet: “You should follow the 
example of the monks who go to India and China on foot, carrying only a Bible 
and a knapsack.’ This casual allusion suggests that travel between Iraq and Chi- 
na was unremarkable, and that Nestorian monks from Iraq routinely made this 
Journey. A reference from roughly the same period in the Chronicle of Michael 
the Syrian also indicates that China, while distant from Iraq, was by no means 
inaccessible. In his account of the election of the Jacobite counter-patriarch 
David of Dara in 762, Michael described how the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur 
(754-75), after deposing and imprisoning the Jacobite patriarch Giwargis I 
(758—90), summoned the Jacobite bishops to court and invited them to appoint a 
more pliant patriarch. They initially refused to do so: 


Then the king threatened to banish them to China. And so, terrified, they nominat- 
ed David as their head.“ 


Had they continued to defy the caliph, the Nestorian missionaries in Tang China 
might soon have found themselves facing serious competition from their 
Jacobite rivals. As it is, no evidence has yet been found to suggest that any 
other Christian Churches had a significant institutional presence in China at this 
period. A few Jacobite merchants may have lived in some the larger cities, and 
perhaps the occasional monk sought a retreat in the Chinese countryside, where 
he need never hear the Islamic call to prayer, but it is most unlikely that the 
Jacobite Church ever sent bishops to China. Michael the Syrian and Bar 
Hebraeus were both aware of the Nestorian mission to Tang China, and would 
surely have mentioned any serious competition from the Jacobites. Their silence 
on this point is surely decisive. 


Perhaps the most interesting testimony from Iraq on the activities of the Nesto- 
rians in China comes from the Book of Governors, an ecclesiastical history of 
the Nestorian monastery of Beth ‘Abe in northern Iraq written around 840 by 
Thomas of Marga, one of its monks. In a famous passage in this work, Thomas 
boasted that 42 monks had left the monastery during his own lifetime to become 
bishops, metropolitans or even patriarchs. @ne of them was a monk named Da- 
vid, who became metropolitan of Beth Sinaye during the reign of the patriarch 
Timothy I (780—823). His disciple Peter accompanied him to China, probably as 
a suffragan bishop. According to Thomas, Peter later became bishop of the 


^ MICHAEL THE SYRIAN, Chronicle (ed. CHAB@T 1899-1924), ii. 528. 
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Arabian diocese of Yemen and Sana‘a during the reign of the patriarch Abra- 
ham II (837—50)." This is a striking testimony to the geographical extension of 
the Church of the East in the ‘Abbasid period, and is all the more impressive 
because Thomas was not seeking to create an effect. No other Church in the 
world had dioceses so far apart at this period. The implication is that career 
postings between China and Arabia, although perhaps uncommon, were not 
remarkable. 


There is therefore no reason to suppose that the Nestorian mission in China was 
special. The province of Beth Sinaye seems to have been organized as a stand- 
ard Nestorian metropolitan province of the exterior, with a metropolitan bishop 
and at most a dozen suffragan bishops. There were probably fewer than 10,000 
Christians in Tang China, and they were concentrated in the two northern capi- 
tals, in the southem seaports, and in the northern borderlands of China. Travel 
between Iraq and China was perfectly possible, and a bishop could be posted to 
and from China during his career without such a posting arousing undue com- 
ment. 


Purists versus Syncretists 

It is sometimes claimed that the Nestorian missionaries in Tang China were 
infected by Buddhist and Taoist teachings, and modified their Christianity in 
response to these alien influences. At first sight, the notion is attractive. To cite 
Just one possible example of syncretism, the University of Hong Kong has a 
collection of nearly a thousand fourteenth-century Nestorian crosses from the 
northern Chinese borderlands, from the Christian @ngut tribe, acquired during 
the 1920s by a British postal official working in that part of China. Although 
their designs vary, Maltese crosses with a square central panel displaying a 
swastika are common.” This use of a Buddhist symbol on a Christian emblem 
has been hailed in some quarters as evidence of syncretism, as though the @ngut 
were not quite sure whether they were Christians or Buddhists. Since several 
fourteenth-century literary texts insist that the @ngut were Christians, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they did not suffer from schizophrenia, and used the 
swastika in combination with the cross simply because in China it was a symbol 
of good fortune. 


Claims for syncretism at an earlier date spring from a misunderstanding of a 
number of surviving Chinese Christian texts from the Tang period. In the early 
years of the twentieth century a number of Nestorian devotional texts were re- 
covered from the sands of Dunhuang and other stations along the Silk Road. 
Most of these texts are still only available in English in a turgid translation 
made in the 1930s by the Japanese scholar Yoshiro Saeki, and this has not im- 
proved their readability. Some mystics have professed to find one of these texts, 


47 BUDGE 1893, ii. 447-48; M@ULE 1930, 75. 
# DRAKE 1962, 11-25. 
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the so-called Book of Praise, edifying. In fact, they are all exactly what might 
have been expected in such a context. They are workmanlike, slightly pedestri- 
an expositions of the Christian faith, marred by the poor quality of the Chinese 
in which they were written. Their main attraction for the scholar is that they 
illuminate the problems faced by the early Christian missionaries in China in 
translating their doctrines into the language of an alien culture. In the earliest 
text from China, probably to be dated to 641, the Nestorians used the Chinese 
proper name Fo, ‘Buddha’, for God, and liang feng, ‘cool wind’, for the Holy 
Spirit. 


Nevertheless, the so-called Buddhist or Taoist ‘influences’ which appear in the 
Nestorian texts from Dunhuang are, in my view, illusory. They simply reflect 
the struggle faced by the early Christian missionaries to hammer out a flexible 
vocabulary in Chinese with which to convey a distinctly Christian theology. 
The Nestorians were at first forced to rely on Buddhist and Taoist phraseology 
because it was the only vocabulary available for expressing religious concepts. 
But they soon realized that these terms conveyed the wrong impression, and 
dropped them. During the eighth century they gradually developed their own 
religious vocabulary, with considerable success. By 781, as we know from the 
text of the Nestorian Stele, they were directly transliterating the Syriac names 
for God (Allaha), Christ (Mshiha), and the Holy Spirit (Ruha d’qudsha) into 
Chinese. The Chinese term they eventually coined for the Trinity, san-yi miao- 
shen, ‘the mysterious union of three persons’, would have passed muster with 
the most carping Jacobite theologian. 


There is also evidence from both Christian and Chinese sources that syncretism 
was not in fashion in late-eighth-century Chang’an. A passage from the Nesto- 
rian Stele inscription, praising the numerous benefactions of the Nestorian priest 
Yazdbuzid, makes it clear that the Christians regarded the Buddhists as rivals, 
and consciously competed with them: 


He invites the hungry to come, and he feeds them. He invites the cold to come, and 
he clothes them. He heals the sick, and raises them up. He buries the dead, and 
lays them to rest. The Buddhists pride themselves on their purity, but their finest 
deeds cannot rival the merit of this white-robed priest of the brilliant teaching.” 


A curious story has also been preserved in a Chinese source of a literary 
collaboration between the Nestorian metropolitan Adam, who supervised the 
erection of the Nestorian stele in 781, and a Buddhist scholar of his 
acquaintance. The story shows that at least one Chinese emperor, Dezong (779— 
805), was also hostile to any manifestations of syncretism. In 782 Adam worked 
with Prajna, a Buddhist monk who had just arrived in China from India, on a 
translation of a Buddhist sutra from Uighur into Chinese. Prajna knew little 


^ MOULE 1930, 45. 
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Uighur and no Chinese, while Adam had only the vaguest idea of Buddhist 
teachings. Adam, who went under the Chinese name Ching-ching [Jing Jing], 
must have been the main translator, and unwisely introduced into his text a 
number of Chinese expressions that had acquired a distinct Christian colouring. 
The translators presented the fruits of their labours to the emperor Dezong, 
expecting praise. “But the emperor was not fooled at all. He was a shrewd man 
and a fine scholar, and had a great respect for the Shakya canon. He examined 
their translation and found that they had muddled the author’s thought and 
obscured the clarity of his language.’ The result was a stinging rebuke, 
delivered publicly in the form of an imperial decree, to both Adam and his 
Buddhist collaborator: 


The Shakya monastery and the Ta-ch’in®” monastery have different customs and 
conflicting religious beliefs. Let Ching-ching”' hand down the teachings of Christ, 
and the Shakya monks publish the scriptures of Buddha. The boundaries of the 
two doctrines must be kept distinct, and their followers must not intermingle. @r- 
thodoxy and heterodoxy are two different things: the King and Wei rivers flow in 
two different courses.” 


Such texts, which seriously undermine the case of the syncretists, need to be 
taken into account in any interpretation of the Nestorian mission to Tang China. 


Conclusion 

The Nestorian Christians in eighth-century Chang’an were a small, mildly 
exotic presence in one of the world’s most colorful and cosmopolitan cities. 
Their mission was organized as a typical ‘exterior’ province of the Church of 
the East, headed by a metropolitan with several suffragan bishops under his 
authority, and its ranks were reinforced from time to time with new blood from 
Iraq. There is no reason to suppose that the Christian message preached by the 
Nestorians in Tang China was contaminated by Buddhist or Taoist ideas, even 
though the Nestorians were forced to use terms in Chinese that had been 
coloured by Buddhist and Taoist usage. 
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In 1896 Japanese scholar Junjirö Takakusu MIAR published in English, 
and in the then highly influential journal T’oung Pao, a short article, or scho- 
larly note, showing that the Church of the East Metropolitan Jing Jing RF 
/Adam „ar worked together with Buddhist master Prajna #%# on the transla- 
tion of a Buddhist scripture and presented it to Emperor De Zong {87 (r. 780- 
805) in the year 787." Though it was an important discovery in its day, one de- 
serving continued exploration, Takakusu was preoccupied with late nineteenth 
century’s concems in his short analysis of the incident. The incident was for 
him simply more evidence proving that Christians were indeed present m China 
during the Tang period, and that the then long-running debate over whether or 
not the Xi’an stele was a Jesuit forgery could now finally be laid to rest.” He 
ends his note more presciently, however, by suggesting that an investigation of 
the sutra which Prajna and Jing Jing worked on together and the context in 
which this occurred may have wider implications, and may aid, as he writes, 
“the student of the Syro-Chinese inscription,” i.e. the Xı’an stele. 


Since Takakusu’s day, of course, many new texts and pieces of epigraphy 
stemming from and related to the Church of the East’s presence in Tang-China 
have come to light, which confirm its existence there.” However unaware of 
these newer data, Takakusu may have been or he was right in saying that an 
investigation of the sutra that Adam and Prajna worked on together in 787, 
along with its context, revealed important things about the community connect- 
ed to the Church of the East’s famous Xi’an stele put in place in 781. This is 
especially true in connection to a set of themes consistently found within the 
newly discovered data: the Church of the East’s connection to the late Tang 


' TAKAKUSU 1896. Takakusu was also one of the two editors involved in publishing the 
eighty-five volumes of the Taishö Tripitaka, a documentary collection which was a major fa- 
cilitator of the contemporary study of East Asian Buddhism (Triptaka means “Buddhist can- 
on,” and Taisho is an era of Japanese history, i.e. 1912-26). 

? TAKAKUSU 1896, 591. 
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military, its connection to the Tang court's eunuch generals, and the shared 
connection each of these groups had developed to Esoteric Buddhism in the late 
Tang Empire following the An Lushan Rebellion (755-763). The scripture Ad- 
am and Prajna worked on together was, importantly, a Mijiao 2 $1 (Esoteric) 
Buddhist text:* the Bacheng Ligiu Liu Boluomiduo jing KREIEN REEE 
&& [Sutra of the Six Mahayana Paramitas], as we are informed of by Esoteric 
School monk Yuan Zhao A (712-794) in his work the, Zhenyuan Shijiao lu 
RGURSIT UR [Buddhist Record of the Zhenyuan Period], written after the event, 
and the author and text from which Takakusu learned of the incident.” As recent 
research by Japanese and Chinese researchers has shown, a “convergence,” of 
sorts, was taking place m the late eighth century within Tang politics, one 
which led to the translation incident. This convergence in which the decision 
to produce the text and participate in its translation occurred included Esoteric 
Buddhists, the Tang court’s eunuch military leaders, and foreign fighters living 
on the edge of the Tang Empire with military and commercial experience in 
Central Asia useful to the Tang court. The Church of the East was linked to this 
latter group, but eventually came to be linked to each of them.’ Examining this 
confluence of forces and asking how it led to the translation incident of 787 
sheds light on the political context of the Xian monument of 781, and in par- 
ticular the Church of the East’s long-standing connection to the Tang court, and 
the church’s constitution as an imperial and inter-courtly social body.” In order 
to begin supporting this claim it is first necessary to note that the text Adam and 
Prajna translated in 787 did not survive, and it is thus not possible to examine 
its contents in order to better understand why this meeting took place, as Taka- 


* For a useful introduction to Esoteric Buddhism, see ELVERSK@G 2010, 35-9. He suggests 
that the rise in the notion of “grace” (this author's term) found outside of institutions and an 
easily accessible savior soteriology, as seen in Pure Land and Chan Buddhism, was accompa- 
med by a move towards patronage culture and acconunodation to the hierarchical structures of 
imperial courts in the cultures of north India and China at the same me, something later de- 
veloping into Tantrism. He points continually to the imperial and courtly dimensions of Eso- 
teric Buddhism, noting that the Sanskrit term mandala referred originally to an administrative 
unit within an empire, and that the more familiar use of the term, referring to meditation tech- 
nologies, arose together with the notion of a god-lang at the center of a Buddhist polity turning 
the wheel of Dharma within an imperial setting; for another helpful definition of the term Eso- 
teric/Tanwic Buddhism, see WEINSTEIN 1987, 54. 

> Taishd Shinshü Daizokyo KIERNE KIX, Vol. 55, No. 2157; the text can be found online at: 
http//iipitaka.cbeta.org/zh-cn/T55n2157-017 , rewieved 10-12-2013. 

é CHEN 2006, 93-113; idem. 2009, 195-213; NAKATA 2011, 156-175; TSU KAM@T® 1975, 

251-84; the term “convergence” is the author’s own; quotation marks are used to express its 

inadequacy and need of refinement. 

See the references to Yisi in the Xi’an stele, a priest and Cenwal Asian military leader who is 

very likely tied to the militants who came to Tang-China in order to help put down the An 

Lushan Rebellion: LEGGE 1966, 20-25; on foreign fighters in the Tang, the An Lushan Re- 

bellion, and their primary source references, see INABA 2010, 36-61. 

* Fora fuller investigation of these themes, see G@DWIN, 2014. 
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kusu suggests. Though the text was translated again later, and this time directly 
from Sanskrit to Chinese and without the Iranian language intermediary, this is 
not the same text.’ It is a similar text however, and one that is three sections 
longer than the first one. Section seven of the newer text contains a list of pray- 
ers, or dharanis, to be said by the sovereign in order to offer protection for his 
kingdom. Emperor Dezong wrote the preface to the retranslated text, an indica- 
tion of his support for use of Esoteric Buddhism to create order and stability not 
only in the world of Esoteric Buddhist ritual, but also in the late Tang Empire. ? 
The phrase (£2805) wang hu ei guo, i.e. “in order to protect his country”, is 
found repeated in this text, as well as in another Pranjaparamita text called 
Renwang Huguo Banruo Boluomiduo Jing LE EEK ER SESSEL [Prajna- 
paramita Sutra for a Humane King to Protect His County], translated by Prajna 
in the following years." The Sutra of the Six Mahayana Paramitas which Ad- 
am and Prajna worked on together is part of this family of interrelated texts, 
many of which appear to have been put to ideological uses within the imperial 
courts of Middle China and the Buddhist polities from which these text came 
originally, a broader topic which extends beyond the bounds of the current pa- 
per. 


In order to begin moving deeper into this set of connections and the precise 
social dynamics which led to the plan to translate the text, it is first necessary to 
pay close attention to the Zhenyuan Shijiao Lu penned by Yuan Zhao after the 
event. While it is impossible to rescue Adam and the translation incident com- 
pletely from the negative light into which Yuan Zhao puts it, Yuan Zhao’s por- 
trayal of the event and Prajna’s arrival in China at the same time may be said to 
conceal as much as it reveals about the event and why it took place at all. What 
comes across in this portrayal, something not augmented by Takakusu in his 
translation of the excerpt from Yuan Zhao and thus carrymg over into contem- 
porary scholarship, is the shear futility of the translation effort, Emperor De 
Zong’s strict Buddhist orthodoxy, and his no-nonsense attitude towards a Chris- 
tian being involved in the translation of a Buddhist text, let alone an official one 
and done for the good of the empire." For example, after relating that Esoteric 
monk Prajna was from Kapisi, a polity located in contemporary northern Af- 
ghanistan, and that he had made a long and arduous sea journey to China be- 
cause he heard that Manjusri the Boddhisattva had appeared there, Yuan Zhao 
relates that: 


Taisho Shinshi Daizökyö KES NEA, Vol 8, No.0245, this text can be accessed online 
at http://tripitaka.cbeta.org/T08n0246 001, rewieved 7-7-2013. 
Taisho Tripitaka Vol. 8, No. 261; Quan Tang wen 23. 55: 590-1, and appearing online at: 
http;//www.cbeta.org/result/normal/T08/0261 001.him. Retrieved 4-1-2014. 
Taisho Tripitaka Vol. 33, No. 1709; Text can be found online at http//www.cbeta.org/ re- 
sult/normal/T33/1709 007.him. ( retrieved 4-1-2014); on the background of these texts see the 
important work by @RZECH 1998, 141-50, 191-201. 
WEINSTEIN 1987, 94-8. 
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He arrived at Guangdong/Canton after half a month's travel. And in 782 
(hanzhong year 3), he sailed to the capital. He then met a relation of his in the 
year 786. The Shencejun General Luo Haoxin was the son of Prajna's uncle. Af- 
ter both the sorrows (of travel) and joys (of meeting) they comforted one another 
upon his arrival home. By using and extending the ties of those close to him, he 
extended his support network. Eunuch Luo Haoxin was close to, believed in, 
and held dear the three treasures (Buddhism) and invited him to translate a Bud- 
dhist sutra. And with the Persian monk Jingjing from Dagin temple, and by rely- 
ing on foreign books, they translated the Mahayana Sutra on the Six Paramitas in 
seven volumes. At that point Prajna die not know the Iranian (Hu) language, nor 
did he know the language of the Tang. Jingjing did not know Sanskrit and did 
not understand the Buddhist teaching. Although they investigated the sutra, they 
could not obtain half its pearls. Thinking of stealing empty recognition and using 
fakery for their benefit, they presented a memorial (to the emperor), expecting to 
get it propagated. The emperor deeply knows civilized culture and is trustworthy 
and diligent with regards to the Buddhist scriptures. He examined how they had 
interpreted it, its principles, meanings and sections (and found things lacking). 
Moreover, the Sangha of the Buddha and the monastery of the Dagin differing 
much in their customs, and their religious practices being completely different, 
(so it was stated by the emperor that) Jing Jing should propagate the teaching of 
the Messiah, and the Buddhist monk should elucidate the Buddhist texts. He (the 
emperor) desired to make the teachings separate so that nobody would exces- 
sively relate them. @rthodoxy and heterodoxy are different things and the rivers 
Jing and Wei have a different course. S 


While it is impossible, as noted, to mterpret the translation incident in anything 
but a negative manner, there are several important things that neither Yuanzhao 
nor Takakusu emphasize to readers about this event, and whose views are at 
points contradicted by information which is present within the passage itself. 


P http//wipitaka.cbeta.org/zh-cn/T55n2157-017. This is the author's English translation, build- 
ing in places upon Takakusu’s version. 
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First is that Adam and Prajna were attempting to translate the Prajnaparamita 
sutra from Sanskrit first into an Iranian language (#4928 hu ben) and then into 
Chinese. Given the widespread and lingua franca nature of Sogdian in the re- 
gion and period, and that Sogdians had been involved with translating Buddhist 
texts in this way for centuries, this language may have been Sogdian.” If the 
language had been Bactrian, this would also suggest a common language be- 
tween the two translators and a shared knowledge of Esoteric Buddhist culture, 
given that Bactria and Kapisi were then neighboring city-states; it would sug- 
gest the shared notions of statecraft endemic to Esoteric Buddhism in the re- 
gion." It is important to note that Prajna trusted Adam enough not only to un- 
dertake the project, but also then actually completed it with him, and then pre- 
sented the results to Emperor De Zong according to plan. This seems hardly 
possible without a common language and culture, and without a high degree of 
trust and familiarity with one another, as perhaps yielded by the common net- 
work of relatives and expatriate business associates, as indicated by the passage. 


A second thing not emphasized by either Yuan Zhao or Takakusu is the role of 
Tang courtly eunuchs with connections to the Tang military and royal palace 
within these developments, and as once again visible in this portion of the 
text.'° Yuan Zhao's presentation of the events and what led up to it indicates 
that Prajna came to China by sea and through the port in Guangzhou/Canton 
and then made contact with relatives, one of whom was Luo Haoxin ERf-& 
(737-793)." Luo was the highest ranking general in the army known as the 
Shencejun 1858 # , or “Army as Cunning as Spirits,” and as a eunuch, he would 
have had access and close ties to the royal family and would have known the 
emperor since his childhood. Through his military connections to the frontier 
regions of the north east, he would have had a keen interest in the political and 
ideological possibilities inherent within Esoteric Buddhism to put the ailing 
Tang Empire back on track, and would not have been averse to involving the 
Church of the East in these plans. As Yuan Zhao tells readers, it was Luo 
Haoxin who asked Prajna to translate the sutra, and was thus possibly the origi- 
nator of the project. This suggests not only that Luo as well as Prajna had no 
difficulty with Adam and the Church of the East participating in the translation 
project, but also that both of them, along with Adam, would have been in favour 
of it—and as shall be shown below, would have had good reasons to be. 


^ WASHINGT6N 2006, 1-64. 

13 LITVINSKY 2010. “Buddhist States in Afghanistan and Central Asia,” Encyclopedia Iranica 
@nline. Retrieved 16-12-2013. 

1€ NAKATA 2011. 

There is a biography of Luo Haoxin within the Song Period Biographies of Famous Monks, R 
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Another eunuch mentioned in Yuan Zhao’s description of these events and as 
he narrates them is a Neiguan N'È [palace functionary], named Wang Xigian 
EIE (dates uncertain).? This portion of the Zhenyuan record shows Wang 
being instrumental in orchestrating the placement of the new translation of the 
text within various branches of the government and military after it was retrans- 
lated by a team of translators and directly from Sanskrit to Chinese later. How 
did the Tang court’s eunuchs, the late Tang military and Esoteric Buddhism 
become so interlinked with one another that the Church of the East would even- 
tually find itself part of this set of connections as well? 


Eunuchs known to have been part of Chinese politics and courtly life since the 
Zhou dynasty (1046-256 BC), were a feature within imperial courtly settings 
throughout the ancient and medieval world, and a phenomenon seen from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian @cean and the Pacific.” The Zhou li Jai [The 
Rites of the State of Zhou] indicates that the emperor in the state of Zhou, and 
on the eve of the unification of China that would come with the Han period (206 
BC-220 AD), had within his court and household, one queen, three madams, 
nine concubines, twenty seven consorts, and eighty one ladies of duty within the 
inner court.”' As there was constant competition among these women to give 
birth to a royal heir, eunuchs were employed both to guard and manage the af- 
fairs of the imperial household, eventually becoming important liaisons between 
levels of the court and government. In Tang-China (618-907) courtly eunuchs 
became an institution so integral to the structure and functioning of the court, 
military and government, that these structures and the Tang Empire itself cannot 
be understood without reference to the institution of eunuchs.” The number of 
courtly eunuchs reached three thousand during the period of Empress Wu Ze- 


tian AAN (r.690-705).? While alone in having access to the imperial palace, 


eunuchs were also involved in running branches of the military. As they could 
serve as go-betweens between the emperor, the palace household, and the bu- 
reaucracy, eunuchs could shape imperial social policy because of the large 
range of classes they were in constant contact with. In periods when trust be- 
tween the emperor, the bureaucracy, the aristocracy and the military broke 
down, and as was the case in the late 780s when The Mahayana Sutra on the Six 
Paramitas was translated, the court’s eunuchs could aid an emperor in develop- 
ing a style of personal rule until normalcy returned and the branches of govern- 


19 See the biographical information on Wang Xiqian in Jiu Tang Shu [@ld Tang Records] at juan 
144, and accessible online at: http://zh.wikisource.org/zh-hant/# &8/& 144, as well that in 
the Song Song Period Biographies of Famous Monks, 18 [&, contained also in Taisho Tri- 
pitaka Vol. 50, No. 2061, accessible online at: http//www.cbeta.org/cgi-bin/goto.pl?linehead 
=T50n2061_p0716b21, rewieved 16-12-2013. 
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ment became more communicative with one another. Such was the case with 
Emperor De Zong in the late 780s. The Tang period’s most distinctive feature 
is of course the Anshi zhi luan Zé5 7 EL [An Lushan Rebellion] occurring be- 
tween 755 and 763, and the string of rebellions began by local war lord and 
former Tang general Zhu Ci Kit in 781, referred to collectively as the Zhuci 
zhi luan AWEZAL [Zhuci Rebellion]^^ The latter ended, importantly, only a 
year before the translation incident. At this time the Tang court’s eunuchs were 
anything but the effete palace dwellers that one may, without better acquaint- 
ance, associate with the term eunuch. By then the Tang court eunuch’s had 
become fierce military leaders, many of whom had become leading generals, 
who practiced martial arts, trained the majority of the Tang’s fighting forces, 
were in charge of weaponry and horse and stable maintenance, and were often 
married, though they could not beget children." The eunuchs proved that they 
were useful in protecting the emperor militarily several times during the chaotic 
three decades from the mid-750s to the mid and late 780s as the empire under- 
went numerous rebellions, invasions by Uighurs and Tibetans, resulting in the 
emperor and his retinue having to flee the capitol twice.”° Each time the latter 
occurred and it occurred not only under eunuch protection, but also with the 
emperor being restored to the throne by eunuch generals. This had happened 
earlier in the century as well, as a eunuch named Gao Lishi 77+ (4.762) 
secured the throne for Emperor Xuan Zong X55 (r.712-756) and as a result was 
the first eunuch to be awarded the rank of a 3'* level minister." As was the 
pattern in the late Tang period, Gao held positions both in the court and military 
simultaneously. 


It was the An Lushan rebellion and Zhu Ci rebellions of the 750s to 780s, how- 
ever, that gave the eunuchs their greatest opportunities. Li Fuguo ^ $ 
(4.762) was part of Emperor Su Zong's (756-762) entourage, and was given a 
position to oversee a cavalry unit named the Yuanshfu junsima FORD AT SE ni] Hs 
early in the An Lushan Rebellion? @nce he proved his usefulness to the court, 
he was given several positions in the government and military at once, eventual- 
ly controlling the Jinjun 45 € [Palace Guard], and leading this unit successfully 
against a faction plotting to assassinate the empress. The Shencejun EHRE 
[Army as Cunning as Spirits], in des Rotour’s rendering, a regiment that eu- 
nuchs would also eventually control in the post of An Lushan Rebellion in late 
Tang, and shown by Yuan Zhao as having connections to the Church of the East, 
would come to the fore in a similar way. Emperor Dai Zong fx (762-779) 
fled to safe haven during the Tibetan occupation of the capitol in 776 and was 


24 PULLEYBLANK 1976. 

?5 LIU 1970, 116-54. 

?* ibid. 
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protected by the Shencejun.? The Shencejun had been set up in 754 to guard 
the Tang Empire’s northwestem border.” When its base was overrun by Tibet- 
an forces, the unit was sent eastward; and with the start of the An Lushan rebel- 
lion it was enlisted for support in this effort. By 763 it was known as a strong 
and reliable force." Emperor Dai Zong showed his gratitude by incorporating 
the unit into the palace guard, the Jinjun, and to the eunuchs, by establishing a 
eunuch named Yu Chaoen ÉH Ki (722-770) as the unit's commander.?? 


It was in the latter part of the reign of Emperor De Zong and through the 780s 
that the connections between emperor, courtly eunuch generals and the “theo- 
cratic” Esoteric Buddhist tradition with its intrinsic connections between em- 
peror, court and clergy, were forged, eventually leading to the Church of the 
East Metropolitan Adam’s translating the Mahyana Sutra on the Six Paramitas 
with Esoteric master Prajna. When Emperor De Zong first came to the throne 
however, he attempted to control the influence of eunuchs within the govern- 
ment and military.” He was also much more favourable in the early part of his 
reign towards Taoism than Buddhism, and saw this as a way of returning the 
Tang Empire to what he saw as its native Chinese spiritual and political re- 
sources, and thus bringing the empire stability following the An Lushan Rebel- 
lion?^ This was also seen as a way of reigning in the empire's still recalcitrant 
north-western frontier military rulers who were, though the rebellions of the 
previous three decades had finally been put down, giving only minimal alle- 
giance to the Tang court, sometimes referring to themselves as kings. Though 
the new string of rebellions of the early 780s began with eunuchs out of power 
and with young Emperor De Zong determined not to allow their influence at 
court and in the military, by the late 780s the eunuchs were back in power.* 
This occurred as the palace army leaders realized that without the aid of the 
eunuchs they could be not informed closely enough on the emperor’s thoughts 
and movements." Emperor De Zong had also lost trust in his military gover- 
nors and bureaucrats as one after another betrayed him through the mid -80s.** 
Being forced to flee the capital after another Tibetan invasion was the last straw 


? DALBY 1976, 573. 

?* Yin Tangshu ES 216. This text is accessible online at http//www.zwbkorg 
/MyLemmaShowaspx?lid =161006. Retrieved 23-12-13. Cf. also Zizhi Tongjian Ka sin 
221: 7455-60. 

3! Tang Huiyao EEE 72: 1294. 

3? Tang Huiyao ES 72: 1294. 
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in 784.? At this stage De Zong was a frightened man, as the sources describe 
him, and was willing to try new things, such as allocating military power within 
the Shencejun and making it his personal guard, as had been the case under 
Emperor Su Zong during the An Lushan and Zhuci rebellions, a policy De Zong 
vowed to not repeat, but was now forced to reconsider. Though De Zong divid- 
ed the Shencejun into two halves in order to make it controllable, all the palace 
guards were now controlled by eunuchs. 


The highly ritualistic and theocratic traditions of Esoteric Buddhism, developed 
within the courtly settings of northern India and Indian-influenced Central Asia 
in the first centuries of the Common Era, though having a place in the early 
Tang period too, found a more natural home in the late Tang court following the 
An Lushan and Zhuci rebellions.” This stands upon a line of development 
stemming back through the eighth century however. In the Kaiyuan BA JG 
period (713-741) and in the reign of Xuan Zong Z5 (r.712-756) the so-called 
Kaiyuan monasteries were established specifically as places where prayers for 
the emperor and Tang royal house would be offered by Buddhist monks, a task 
eventually overtaken by the Esoteric School The strong and independent mi- 
litary governors giving only a veneer of loyalty to the Tang house which deve- 
loped after the An Lushan rebellion may have given patronage to the theocratic 
and ritualistic Esoteric schools making them a more salient feature within the 
Tang social landscape as this created competition between them and Tang rul- 
ing house for the allegiance of the empire’s foreign fighter with links to the 
northeastern provinces. For foreigners residing in the Tang Empire with experi- 
ence both in the Tang military, the culture of these local warlords, and the 
northeast frontier provinces, Esoteric Buddhism was part of a political language 
readily understood by the Church of the East, and one that would have brought 
the Tang court’s eunuch generals, the foreign communities of the Tang, includ- 
ing the Church of the East into close proximity and would have given them 
common cause. 


Esoteric Buddhist masters were gamering respected places at the Tang court 
even before the An Lushan and Zhuci rebellions, as seen in such figures as 
Amoghavajra (Bukong 4843 705-774).”* He had a three day mourning festival 
declared for him by Emperor Dai Zong following the Buddhist master and court 
ritualist’s death; for not only was it the case that, as Dalby writes, “Dai Zong 
was profoundly influenced by Bukong” and had a three day state-sponsored 
mourning festival declared for him following the court ritualist’s death, a pat- 
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tem was set in place partly by Bukong for interaction between Esoteric masters 
which extended through the reigns of the next two emperors.’ Bukong's mixed 
Sogdian and Indian parentage, and his connections to extended family networks 
sustained across ethnic lines and as holders of knowledge and culture useful to 
regional courts, were undoubtedly part of this pattern. 


Esoteric Buddhism also became part of inter-state relations as seen in the travel 
diary or Japanese Buddhist pilgrims and state envoys Ennin EM (793-864) and 
Kukai 273% (774-835) and in the Tang’s relations with its Central Asian neigh- 
bors simultaneously." Late Tang Emperor Dai Zong (1.762-779), “profoundly” 
influenced by Esoteric master Bukong, was simply following a pattern seen 
with Su Zong (756-762), and continuing with De Zong (780-805) in receiving 
an Esoteric Buddhist initiation ritual, thus being made a disciple of an Esoteric 
Buddhist teacher. This began with Su Zong when Bukong was thought to have 
warded off an attack on capital by Uighur general Pugu Huai’en (žE IXE. The 
emperor was encouraged in this way of thinking by devout Buddhist eunuchs in 
the court such as Wang Jin E44 (700—782), and Yuan Zai 76% (d.777) (close 
associate of eunuch Li Fuguo) and Yu Chao'en." In 1987 an archaeological 
expedition uncovered an entire subterranean prayer chapel in Xi’an, structured 
like an Esoteric Buddhist mandala.*® Tang sources record non-Han Esoteric 
masters becoming the lovers of women close to and part of the royal household, 
and at the risk of great danger because of the likelihood of state secrets being 
compromised; for as Jinhua Chen notes, the rise warlords following the An 
Lushan rebellion made the need for strengthening court legitimacy greater, thus 
in turn making Esoteric Buddhism part of what bound court and society togeth- 
er." This occurred as Esoteric Buddhist masters’ ties with courts within the 
states surrounding the Tang also grew stronger, as witnessed by the large num- 
bers of Buddhist seekers coming to China from Japan (and Korea) to study, thus 
raising their political status in the courts of ther home countries, as occurred 
with Japanese Esoteric Buddhist Pilgrims to the Tang, Ennin and Kukai.*® 


Much of this evidence, circumstantial though it is, indicates that the conver- 
gence which took place, the “perfect storm,” as it were, rested upon eunuch 
influence in the court and military following three decades of rebellion and 
social chaos being linked to desire of the Tang empire’s foreign settlers to find 
ways to become more integrated into the Tang empire through the Tang military. 
This set of circumstances led to a space of shared agency leading towards the 
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decision for Adam and Prajna to work together. Though the project may initial- 
ly have come from the court’s eunuchs, it was likely viewed favorably by the 
imperial household, the esoteric clerical establishment, and the Church of the 
East at once. The Tang court’s advisors were also part of this confluence of 
forces as well however. In 787, the same year as the translation incident, and as 
recorded in the occurred, as recorded in Zizhi Tongjian ‘Aiki penned by 
respected Tang court historian Si Maguang ri] 3% (1019-1086), four thousand 
non-Han “foreign guests" (5f 4 hu ke) were given an ultimatum—cither joining 
the Tang army or leaving the empire altogether.” This proposal came not from 
a eunuch but from Chancellor Li Mi Æ% (722-789) who argued that the money 
being spent by the government to support these individuals and families invited 
to the Tang to help quell the An Lushan rebellion and who'd stayed on and 
whose children were now part of a second generation and enculturated, could be 
much better spent by incorporating them into the empire and making them a 
permanent part of the Shencejun. When this is looked at in relation to the other 
developments within the late Tang religious and social history covered above, 
the question then becomes not how was it that the eunuchs approached the 
Church of the East with a scheme to work together with an Esoteric Buddhist 
master with known connections to the same groups of foreign fighters to which 
the Church of the East belonged, and in order to present a translation of an Eso- 
teric Buddhist text containing prayers enabling the emperor to protect his king- 
dom through the invocation of Tantric deities, but rather, how it could not have 
taken place. 


In order to gain access to how Adam and the Church of the East may have felt 
about the project—a political venture with such a strong Buddhist flavor and 
whether or not this would have conflicted with their Christianity, it is expedient 
to turn to the portion of the Xi’an stele just before the paean to Adam's father, 
military leader and priest Yazdbozid, which attempts to relate the Church of the 
East to the Tang army and remind readers of the service of the church to the 
empire during the rebellions. For here the Tang Empire is seen to be embodied, 
quite literally, in the emperor’s person, whose very body is linked to the ele- 
ments of the cosmos. The Church of the East’s leaders are shown having helped 
to preserve and sustain the empire and having been co-creators of the emperor’s 
charisma since the first establishment of the church with Aluoben’s visit to the 
court in 638. This can be thought of in terms of the rituals for rain for the em- 
pire’s crops performed by Esoteric Buddhist masters in the late Tang period. 
This made use of already existing elements within Chinese imperial ideology in 
which religious institutions and institutions of statecraft had long been fused: 
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The accomplished and enlightened Emperor Su Zong rebuilt the Illustrious 
churches in Lingwu and four other places; great benefits were conferred, and fe- 
licity began to increase; great munificence was displayed, and the imperial State 
became established. 

The accomplished and military Emperor Dai Zong magnified the sacred succes- 
sion, and honoured the latent principle of nature; always, on the incarnation-day, 
he bestowed celestial incense, and ordered the performance of a service of merit; 
he distributed of the imperial viands, in order to shed a glory on the Illustrious 
Congregation. Heaven is munificent in the dissemination of blessings, whereby 
the benefits of life are extended; the holy man embodies the original principle of 
virtue, whence he is able to counteract noxious influences. 

@ur sacred and sage-like, accomplished and military Emperor Xuan Zong, ap- 
pointed the eight branches of government, according to which he advanced or 
degraded the intelligent and dull; he opened up the nine categories, by means of 
which he renovated the Illustrious decrees; his transforming influence pervaded 
the most abstruse principles, while openness of heart distinguished his devotions. 
Thus, by correct and enlarged purity of principle, and undeviating consistency in 
sympathy with others, by extended commiseration rescuing multitudes from 
misery, while disseminating blessings on all around, the cultivation of our doc- 
wine gained a grand basis, and by gradual advances its influence was diffused. If 
the winds and rains are seasonable, the world will be at rest; men will be guided 
by principle, inferior objects will be pure; the living will be at ease, and the dead 
will rejoice; the thoughts will produce their appropriate response, the affections 
will be free, and the eyes will be sincere; such is the laudable condition which 
we of the Illustrious Religion are labouring to attain.” 
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Concluding Remarks and Suggestions for Further Research 


@ne way of understanding and analyzing the Church of the East’s complex 
identity among non-Christian cultures is to regard it as a social body formed in 
relation to imperial courts starting in its Persian setting, before the fall of the 
Sasanian Empire (225-651), and as having transferred its courtly and imperial 
nature into the Tang imperial setting (607-917) and to the early Abbasid Empire 
(750 onwards) in parallel ways. Courtly eunuch generals acted in the late Tang 
setting as intermediaries between the imperial house and the military, providing 
social cohesion between factions of the Tang government and its multiethnic 
military stationed in its frontier regions. Esoteric Buddhism, as an ideological 
system, a set of texts and practices, could serve similar cohesion creating mech- 
anisms within the late Tang setting as well as aid and abet the imperial designs 
of the Tang Empire’s leaders. It is hardly surprising therefore that the Church 
of the East faction stemming from Bactria, an area the inhabitants of which had 
long been accustomed to the connections between statecraft and Buddhism seen 
in Esoteric Buddhism, would be approached to translate an Esoteric text. The 
church’s formation in China, linked so heavily to its service at the Tang court 
since the early seventh century, and coming after centuries of service to the 
Sasanian Persian court, would have found involvement in putting down the An 
Lushan rebellion only heightening the church’s readiness to participate in Tang 
state building initiatives. Further research into the question of why the transla- 
tion incident of 787 occurred and what it says about the courtly and imperial 
nature of the Church of the East may wish to concentrate on three areas: 1) fur- 
ther investigation of the eunuchs’ links to the imperial translation bureau, of 
which the Tang annals make mention, 2) Emperor De Zong’s own thoughts 
about the use and effectiveness of Esoteric Buddhist rituals and clerics to pro- 
tect and bring stability to the empire, starting with the preface, penned by his 
own hand, accompanying the official retranslation of the Sutra of the Six Ma- 
hayana Paramitas, and in which thought that the emperor’s personal charisma 
is seen fused with that of the Esoteric Buddhist deity Manjusri;’' and 3) the 
extent to which the Church of the East leaders were mirroring activities already 
underway within the Mesopotamian branch of the church under the Abbasids, 
or conversely, were feeling pinned in, and forced into such activity within the 
Tang ideological sphere because of rising Islamic influence in Central Asia, as 
has been suggested by Nakata.” 
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WHY DID CHINESE NEST@RIANS NAME THEIR 
RELIGION JINGJIAO? 


ZHANG Xiaogui 
Jinan University, China 


The Chinese historian Chen Yuan (RHE, 1880-1971) divided the history of 
Christianity in China into four periods: (1) “Jingjiao” (= #1, “Nestorianism”) 
of the Tang Dynasty; (2) *Yelikewen jiao” (12 # AJ FT) of the Yuan Dynasty; 
(3) Catholicism of the Ming Dynasty; and (4) Protestantism during the @ing 
Dynasty.’ The earliest time when Christianity, as a religious system, was recog- 
nized by the Chinese goverrment and publicly engaged in missionary activity, 
should be in the period of the Tang Dynasty. At the beginning of Nestorian 
Christianity in China, it was called "Bosi Jing jiao" (JZ3/r25 #0 in the official 
Chinese documents. In the fourth year of the period of Tianbao (745), the royal 
court changed its name to "Da Gin" (X24). The name "Jingjiao" was rarely 
used in official documents or other secular records. Until the period of Tianqi 
(KA) during the Ming Dynasty (1621-1627), the religion was finally popular 
to everyone, since the “Nestorian stele of Xr'an" was unearthed. Moreover, 
Dunhuang Nestorian documents written in Chinese also prove that this name 
was only used by Nestorians themselves to designate their religion at that time. 
In order to reflect on the propagation characteristics of “Jingjiao” during the 
Tang Dynasty, this paper will outline why and how the name of this religion 
was changed on the basis of previous research, especially on the questions why 
they called their religion "Jingjiao", and why this name was limitedly used 
among them, 


1. The Meaning of "Jing" in "Jingjiao" 

The name "Jingıao" first appeared in the "Nestorian stele of X1’an" originally 
erected in 781, the second year of the period Jianzhong. The explanation can be 
found in line 8 in the inscription: His. ZÆ, Winkie, SHANA, SRM 
#{. “This true and unchanging system of doctrine is mysterious and difficult to 
name. To display its manifest operation, we make an effort and call it the Illus- 


! CHEN, Yuan 848 1980,93. 
? [Thatis: The Persian Religion or the Religion from Persia.] 
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trious Religion [i.e. Jingjiao].’” 


There are various interpretations and arguments among scholars regarding this 
name. Li Zhizao, a famous scholar and Christian of the late Ming Dynasty, de- 
ciphered "Jing &" as “huge, shining and luminous. This idea was also support- 
ed by Emmanuel [Diaz], a Portuguese Jesuit of the late Ming and early @ing 
Dynasties. He once said, "Jing Jing is going to describe the holy religion, it is 
firstly ordered to name it 'Sheng jiao', the same meaning as Jingjiao'. The word 
‘Jing’ can be understood as marvel and bright in holy religion. Jing' means 'great 
and luminosity’? @ian Nianqu £X 5, the man who visited Europe several 
times, also concentrated on the meaning of "Jingjiao". He explained that Jing 
jiao is Nestorianism, an old religious sect of Christianity. According to the stele, 
this religion should have come to China in the early 7th century because it 
reached Chang'an in the 9th year of the period Zhenguan (A.D. 635) of the Tang 
Dynasty and the temple was founded in the 12th year. Since then, it was quite 
important to give it a Chinese name for the reason that it was hard for people to 
speak its original name, so it was named 'Jing', the same meaning as ‘illumina- 
tion' in the New Testament. What's more, ‘Jing’ also meant 'great', similar to 
‘catholic’. Above all, this Chinese name was well suited.° This explanation also 
emphasized Jing’s meaning of being "great" and "illustrious", as what Chen 
Yuan pointed out. However, he thought the name of "Jing jiao" may have prob- 
ably been a transliteration.’ 


In addition, some scholars especially emphasize "Jingjiao" as being "illustri- 

us". Yang Senfu thought "Jing" to be “bright and obvious’, therefore, it could 
be explained as the "bright and glorious religion"? Luo Xianglin also sticked to 
this idea by saying that Christianity always advocates 'the light of life' to give 
people inspiration and revelation." Gong Fangzhen connected the Nestorian 
stele with the pictures on Nestorian tombs' rock in Q1 River of Central Asia, 
pointing out that there is a cross above the words in the Nestorian stele, and 
cloud, lotus beneath it, with small halo on the left and right side, a symbol of 


^ LEGGE 1888, 8-9. 

^ LI, Zhizao 22°75% 1878, 14. "ELE tr fete ^ Bt - " [Unless otherwise stated, the 
English translation of all the Chinese texts in this arcle was given by the present author him- 
self]. 

° YANG, Manuo gini 1878, 1. "RZJ E RER O SARER” REUS WEZA’ 
SATWER RE WERKA” 

é QIAN, Nianqu #26) 1981 > 173. "RR E o CELER ZEMER - Bo ABU > 
ERFETIEREF EI OME C2 - AYR > TEE TE EUR > 
MBA o TON (NEU) ARZA” MAAR: RIIK ET 

(Catholique) REINS  IBENEE - 

7 CHEN, Yuan BES 1980, 94-95. 

* YANG, Senfufzizx E 1977, 41. "BHHRHE XS" (Ming Ming Jing jiao ) 

* LU, Xianglin SA AK 1966, 12. 
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shining brightly cross. It shows us this religion holding “luminosity”.' 


However, Fang Hao did not agree with this point. He said that it is only a guess 
because eight hundred and forty-four years had passed between the time when 
the Nestorian stele of Xi’an was erected and Li Zhizao wrote the book in the 5th 
year of the period Tiangi of the Ming Dynasty(1625). The word "Jing' can be a 
common word seen in the inscription, for not only the writer's name is ‘Jing 
Jing’ but also some priests? name themselves as "Jing Fu' and "Jing Tong’. There 
are other words like ‘Jing Men', Jing Fa', Jing Si', Jing Zhong', Jing Li', Jing 


Zun'. So, Jing' should be explained as 'holy' instead of 'illustrious' 


Saeki Yoshiro {AH 268, a Japanese specialist on Nestorianism, also thought 
the original idea of "Jing" should be explained as "great" rather than "illustri- 
ous". Moreover, he listed four points to clarify why Nestorianism regarded itself 
as "Jing Jiao": first of all, Christians proclaim Jesus as the light of the world, 
while the first meaning of "Jing" should be "illustrious". Secondly, "=" (Jing) 
is combined by two Chinese words, "H" (Ri) and "R"(Jing), because "i" in 
Chinese implicates "great", "Jing" means "great illustriousness". What's more, it 
could fawn upon the Buddhist policy at that time. "Dari jiao" A #%X which is 
similar to Esoteric Buddhism is popularly believed in Chang'an so that Nestori- 
anism tried to use it in order to raise its influence for the reason that this name 
"Dari jiao" or "Rida jiao" could be easily accepted by common people. The last 
but not the least, it can fawn upon Taoism as well. There is a piece of Taoist 
scripture named "Emperor's Neiwai Jing Sutra", from which maybe the Nestori- 
ans borrowed for their own name.'” This explanation was agreed by Zhu @i- 
anzhi. Though Saeki's ideas which emphasized "great" and "illustrious" in 
"Jing" was accepted by other scholars, but the other two reasons seem to be a 
farfetched interpretation. For example, "Jing", the word in Nestorian stele is a 
combination of "O"(Kou) and ""(Jing) instead of a traditional way, "H" (Ri) 


and "&" (Jing). It is commonly written in all kinds of confirmed Dunhuang 
Nestorian Chinese documents.’ In the Luoyang Inscription erected in the 12th 
month of the 9th year of the period Yuanhe (A. D. 814), which is thirty years 
later than the time of erecting of the Xi’an Nestorian stele, "Jing" is also written 
with a combination of "O "(Kou) and "zi"(Jing). Both two steles reach a com- 
mon view on the writing way of "Jing", though their locations and times are 
different from each other. Therefore, it is difficult to clarify the explanation of 
"Jing" through the word " H" (Ri). 


* G@NG, Fangzhen & J ££ 1992, 30. 

" PANG, Hao FE 1969 » 2433. 

7? SAEKI £(B£fBE 1916, 127-130. SAEKI, P. Y. 42164785 1935, 26-30. 
? ZHU, Qianzhi 2&3. 7. 1998, 131. 

^ LIN, Wushu EF 2003, plates. 
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"Jing" is spoken as "King" in ancient time, "K" serves as the initial consonant, it 
means "bright" and "great" by the study of Bernhard Karlgren, a Sweden Sinol- 
ogist.'” As Lin Wushu pointed out that it is named "Jing jiao" because of its 
meritorious operations, which is manifestly displayed on the basıs of context in 
the Nestorian stele of Xi’an, that is, "Jing" is the same as "Zhaozhang A" in 
Chinese. "Zhao" is "illustrious", and "Zhang" means "manifest illustriousness". 
Lin thinks that two messages hiden in this word "Zhaozhang". @ne is that the 
purpose of "Jing jiao" is to guide people to illustriousness, the other indicates its 
remarkable function. If so, the word "Zhaozhang" not only covers "bright" and 
"great" which were mentioned by Bernhard Karlgren, but also contains "Saint" 
in Chinese. Since the initial consonant of Jing’s ancient pronunciation is equal 
to the one of "Christ" and "Catholic" in English, the transliteration by Nestorian 
priests in the Tang Dynasty is quite a masterpiece for using it to represent Chris- 
tianity.’° 


Zhao Bichu also considers that the pronunciation of "Jing" comes from "Chris- 
tos" in Greek so that "Jing" is similar to "Ji" in "Jidu" which we translate 
"Christ" in Chinese. Both of "Jing" and "Ji" are born out of the sound of "ch", 
and its literal meaning may come from "I am the light of world" in Jesus decla- 
ration. "Jing" is "light" and "illustriousness". "It is a excellent piece of writing 
that the pronunciation of them is well matched (instead of their shape)." "That 
Nestorians choose 'Jing' to be the name of their religion in China is a stroke of 
genius and a real kind of Chinese style." So far, two views above by Lin and 
Zhao are the most comprehensive and reasonable on the explanation of "Jing". 


No doubt "Jingjiao" is interpreted as "great" and "illustrious" in academic cir- 
cles, but there is no deeper discussion on why Nestorianism calls itself 
"Jingjiao". @ne may look for the true essence of the word "Jing" in the Chinese 
Nestorian documents themselves. 


2. "Jingjiao" is a local Chinese name 

@n the basis of the phrase "AB ZU, WER, AHR, SHARE 
(This true and unchanging system of doctrine is mysterious je difficult to 
name. To display its manifest operation, we make an effort and call it the Illus- 
trious Religion) at line 8 of the stele of Xı’an, it shows us that "Jingyiao" is ob- 
viously named by themselves. Prof. Lin Wushu comes up with the following 


5 KARLGREN, B. 1957, 200. 

16 LIN, Wushu Af 2003, 54 note 1. RRR Se LP MER ROT BID SSUERERUT > 
TABS H, > (HBS ara Het Tee «MEG XE ; “BB” 
& Bat BU: the We: SRCE” wea RAZA : Br 
-DAFFRE - ER o RIBBSZ— 88 > EUIS RUE Her BJ bright» great ^ JNA SSR 
Qe BR: RAR SRS Christ Fl Catholic +86) > MOOR FES 
SEG > RAR BARE RIAL BES eM - 

" ZHA@ RE 2006, 69-70. 
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view: 


AREER RARA, NEBEN, ARWR R RE 
FIRE BARWIE — AEIR, IECCOBANRISEDURE da. ERAS 
BERIT. ERSARMAHERH, XU REIDCERGE ARES, EDE 
RAZM, -RRAETEHRRN BR, HELMRUIRKRKE 
AT. AVE rk, BIETER, PARRA. [The time when Christianity in 
the Tang Dynasty used the name "ingjiao' may be earlier than the time when the 
stele of X1’an was erected. It would have not appeared on the stele if this Chi- 
nese name had not been popularly employed among Chinese Nestorians at that 
time. It seems that the use of 'Jingjiao’ may be only limited among believers, still 
not accepted by other people. Before the period Tianbao, people did not call it 
'Jingjiao'. @therwise, the royal court would not have taken it seriouslz to change 
its name to 'Daqin jiao'. Even if so, it should be changed to 'Jingjiao’ so as to 
adapt to the fashion at that time. |'* 


It is certain that the populace rarely mentioned it as "Jingjiao" even if its name 
was really changed after the period of Tianbao according to documentary rec- 
ords. It seems likely that "Jingjiao" was not merely named but also used by 
Nestorians themselves. To make it convenience to study, all phrases with "Jing" 
in Chinese Nestorian documents are listed now below: 


Abbreviation; 

A = The Xi’an Stele Inscription AUT EAR EJ" 

B1- Luoyang Inscription: Xuanyuan zhi ben jing AKTIE (Ec EAE) ” 

B2 =Luoyang Inscription: Xuanyuan zhi ben jing HIER (HCL RAE) hid 
C = Dunhuang MS: Zhi xuan anle jing (EZ RRE) ? 

D1 = Dunhaung MS: Gloria in Excelsis Deo. P3847 (RR EUSERE RE) 75 

D2 = Dunhuang MS: Zunjing. P3847. (E) ?* 

D3 = Dunhuang MS: Colol phon. P3847 “H ? 

E = Dunhuang MS: Xuan yuan ben jing HEK (EICHAE) ?f 


EE SERE dia aA 


ERROR [3 [1 [1 15 2| BEE EN 


ni (15 [| | | | ii [| 


7 LIN, Wushu &&[EZX 2003, 54-55. 
* ZHU, Qianzhi Zj3-7 1998, 223-230. 
?* LIN-YIN. 2008, 329-331. 


?! Ibid. 
? HANEDA, Toru 33H 19291; see pictures of these documents in Kyö-U Shooku z& P = 


Wil 


2009, 128—133. 
23 LIN, Wushu 2003, 124-126. 
? Ibid., 126-127. 

25 Ibid, 127. 

2 Ibid., 176-177. 
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| Re JingZun | | | | | | | | 
[geo Jif | [| J| TT 
ETE EEG ae RE ee 
1 
[R tingMen |2 | | | 


Pee tet 
[gy wes ]2] |] | |— 
iie PT} — 


g ^ Jng 
Zing 


| Rit ingMing |] | | | | | 


E P 
|&lingShi |1| J | | | 


Briss Pt 
[EHI ]1] | | 77 
Heiss Pt 


Riese [PTT tf 


= BAE Jing 
Tong Fawang 


The name of "Jing Jing" who is the writer a laton of the stele inscription 


yvyava 


w'p'apse e" Sinestán"." Pelliot and Moule translated: "Adam, priest, country- 
bishop and Chinese master"? And one of two other monks with "Jing" in their 
names, "Jing Tong" locates at the second of the right line 1, his STA name is 
Srgys (Sergiys). His duties can be matched in Syriac, "qassisä w^ 

k*6r’appésqOpa Siangtswa".”’ Pelliot translated it as "prêtre et chorévéque, supé- 
rieur de monastere".”° We can understand it as "priest, country-bishop and ab- 
bot". Moule translated it as "priest and Country -bishop shiangtsua".*’. Duan 
@ing considered "w'k’6r’appésq6pa" should be translated to Tanasi tiop" ” 
"Jing Tong" is also listed as a "Chogyal" in "Honored Persons and Sacred Books 
(Zun Jing)" attaching to Dunhuang Manuscript P.3847. It is explained as "Jesus 


S 


2 
2 


PELLI@T. 1984, 55. 

PELLI@T’s translation is : Adam [moine King-tsing | chorévéque et “maitre de Loi" de la 
Chine. See PELLI@T 1984, 56. M@ULE’s translation is: Priest and country-bishop and fapshi 
of Zimstan. See M@ULE 1930/1972, 35. For more detailed information on this topic, see 
LIN-YIN 2009, 192-193. 

?* PELLI@T 1911, 664-670. 

* PELLI@T 1984, 60. 

MOULE 1930/1972, 51. 

> DUAN £k HË 2003, 465. 
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Christ" by Wu @iyu.” Another one, "Jing Fu" locates at the third of the right 
line 2, his Syriac name is "Isodad", meaning "it is given by Jesus", namely 
"Jingzun Zhi Fu" which accords with "Jing Fu" in Chinese.** The research men- 
tioned above reveals that three names listed with "Jing" are not transliteration, 
but local Chinese names. It illustrates that most of the Nestorian clergy used to 


give themselves a local Chinese name during the period of "Jing Jing".” 


All technical terms with "Jing" listed above derive from "Jingjiao", including 
"Jing Zun", "Jing Su", "Jing Ri", "Jing Feng", "Jing Men", "Jing Si", "Jing Fu", 
"Jing Zhong", "Jing Ming", "Jing Li" and "Jing Shi". Apparently, both "Jing 
Shi" and "Jing Zhong" refer to Nestorian believers. "Jing Shi" which is found at 
the line 24 is an admiration to those ecclesiastics and Yisi was called "Jing Shi 
in white". "Jing Zhong" shows up twice in the text. @ne is at the line 18: The 
Emperor Daizong [763-779], the Accomplished and Martial, grandly signalized 
his succession to the throne, and conducted his affairs without (apparent) effort. 
Always when the day of his bith recurred, he contributed celestial incense 
wherewith to announce the meritorious deeds accomplished by him, and sent 
provisions from his own table to brighten our Jingzhong (Illustrious assem- 
bly). Another is in the inscriber’s words: The present Chief of our Law being 
the priest Ningshu, charged with the care of the Jingzhong (Illustrious Commu- 
nities) of the East.” It can be seen in the context that both of "Jing Zhong" refer 
to all Nestorian believers no matter whether they were priests or religious, in- 
cluding all baptized followers.” 


Some scholars have already noticed that "Jing Su" and "Jing Feng" written in 
the Xi’an Nestorian inscription are commonly used in ancient Chinese. Yang 
Senfu has ever pointed out that both two phrases grow out of Chinese literary 
quotation of auspicious sign, making a strained interpretation to the giant star 
which turns up on the birth date of Jesus so as to illustrate to people that the 
coming of Nestorianism will bring luck to China. There is a sentence in the 
inscription: "Eat, (TRA LIRA” (Jing Su is shinning as a symbol of 
luck, Persians find it illustrious and come to pay tribute). It stated that these 
eastern scholars recognized the birth of the Saviour when discovering the ap- 
pearance of a giant star and then they went to Bethlehem to pay respect to Jesus. 
Another sentence in the stele inscription, "ERHEJC, RALF” (Jing Feng is 
coming to the east and the Sacred will rise again in the great Tang Dynasty), 
implies the coming of Nestorianism to China is an auspicious sign, too. "Jing 


3 wU,Qiyu& & & 2000, 20-21. 

?^ PELLIGT 1984, 57-61. 

55 LIN, Wushu 2009, 149-193. 

?€ Xi’an Inscription: line 20-21. "HRS (GREE HERR SETS Joe ^ H 
KEVERED > REL OLE” 

7 Ibid, 31. "RAE BERRA RR 

3® LIN-YIN 2009, 202. 
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Xing" is a lucky star in Chinese ancient legends, according to which a brilliant 
emperor will be born when it can be seen in the sky. For example, Tienguen Shu 
of Shi Ji ( (Bid RÈ P , Historical Records) records that Jing Xing can be 
seen in clear and clean sky, it is a star of morality and has unpredictable shape, 
generally arising at a prosperous country)”. Shi Ji Zhengyi S!idIE X explains 
that the shape of Jing Xing! looks like a half moon; it is born on every last day 
of the month and every first day of the next month of a lunar calendar and only 
the man with moral integrity and the brilliant emperor can see it. Song Shu 
Furui Zhi R -f E58 says that Jing Xing emerged during the period of 70 
years when Emperor Yao was on the throne." In addition, "Jing Feng" is also 
one of the auspicious signs in ancient China. A sentence is written in Liezi 
Tangwen Pian 5] T1518] fa: When the music comes to an end, order to play 
Gong music to cover other four kinds of sounds. Then Jing Feng! is blowing; 
colorful cloud is flowing in the sky; sweet dew is falling to the earth and lovely 
spring water is rushing out of the well." Another sentence written in Luzhi 
Zhuan of Houhan Shu mI P-A f&1& records that everyone focuses on this 
matter, it is said that ‘Jing Feng' will bring fortune to us because what had hap- 
pened in Huai." Above all, Yang considers "Jing jiao" as quite an elegant name 
suitable to Nestorianism which is as beautiful as Taoism and Confucianism. “* 
Zhao Bichu also shares the same view on this textual research." 


It is said that "Jing" is the light of (sun) in Shuowen Jiezi WÄR [Analytical 
Dictionary of characters]. According to Duan Yucai ££-E3X (1735-1815): 


H3. (RCM K RP RIEW. KRE: O64, Alk. ZB: 
an EUR YE e. HH SG. MICE AR. einst, KUH 
XE. HES: m. Ab. PASM, SCIL BEN. Alk 7, 
ALA. HAIR. REESE: mS Ath, Hol CMH. 

There is no word H(Ri) in the original text, it is noted later by Zhang Meng- 
yang SK fH in his poem @i Ai X. The Fire (part) said, ‘the light is the same 
as bright’. It is said in Zuo Zhuan Æ f£ that the light is far away and it gets its 
own dazzle. Shadow is hiding behind the light and the light of both the sun and 
the moon is external. It is called "ing “Light is just like a mirror” as Che Wei 
C) explained it, and ‘Jing’ is luminosity. Later generations give the name '}&' 
(guang) to light, and 'BA’ (vin) to shadow. It is quite a mistake to make another 


? Jem ERE. BES Beth RACH  EHFAE DO” 

^ sniJiF it, 1336. "REIKI » ERMA BOA RAR BRA BA REO Eth”. 
^! Song Shu R B, 761. (HERI EE BER” 
? YANG, Bojun 4HE 1979, 177. "> dg Er uo o WR? DETTO He S 
8 Hou Han Shu, 2114. X PREM > PAM FÆ BUE OAR RTF” 

^ YANG, Senfufz zx 1970, 28-32; YANG, Senfu 42x & 1977, 41-42. 

^5 ZHA, Bichu gE 2006, 69. 
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word which has a different pronunciation and meaning. Er Ya /KfÉ and The 
Book of Songs edited by Mao (EV) both said, 'great' was an extended meaning 
offing." 


There is a sentence written in Jinyu Er of Guoyu ME E —, “RE UAH 
Mis. I. W, AUAR, Bü. KRR Z” (Jing Huo is regarded as the 
wall of the castle, Fen, He, Su and Hui rivers are used as city moats, people of 
Rong and Di are living around them). Wei Zhao (#M 204 - 273) annotated, 
“Ro X182" (The meaning of Jing is great). Bangu’s (JEE 32 - ca. 92) Song 
of the eastern capital KERNE said, "SR, (ARE. mie, TE HEAR” 
(Profound and powerful writing is composed, great reputation is believable. 
The music of celebration is played to advocate the royal family’s ancestor tem- 
ple). Li Xian's 4% explaination quoted by Gaobu Ying AHA (1873 - ca. 
1940) is, “St, X19" (Jing is the meaning of great).** Above all, all scholars 
share the same points that the meaning of "Jing" in "Jing Jiao" is "great" and 
"illustriousness", which obviously come from the usage of "Jing" in ancient 
Chinese. 


Both Yang and Zhao's researches prove that "Jing" is commonly used in ancient 
Chinese and Chinese Nestorians employed it to name their own religion. "Jing 
Feng" =, the wind of kindness and peace, received several explanations in 
Chinese paleography. Volume 4 of Fayuan Zhulin YEFESRÄR records that the 
smooth and peace wind in four seasons is Jing Feng' written in Er Ya. Li Xun 
said ‘Jing Feng is the wind of peace". It compared "Jing Feng" to "the wind of 
kindness and peace", which accorded with Nestorian moral function and was 
easily accepted by Chinese emperor, too. In addition, "Jing Su" is also another 
ancient auspicious sign, though it has been not emphasized in Yang and Zhao's 
researches. Besides, Baihu Tong H OB records that Jing Xing' is a great star, it 
often appears in the sky even if the moon does not show her face, it is a useful 
sign for people that they can do farming in the evening. ? It illustrates that 
"Jing" in "Jing Xing" also implicates "great". 


In addition, "Jing Fu" in Nestorian stele is another phrase commonly used in 
ancient Chinese, though it is easily ignored by scholars. It usually means "good 
fortune" or "happy lot". Chuci of the Book of Songs F -4 KFA says that drinks 
and food are prepared well for sacrifice and dinner, it is [thanks to] ‘Jing fu' that 


^* Shuowen jiezi IHR, (edition 1988), 304. 

“7 XU, Yuangaof£IGi# (edition 2002), 288. 

^ XIA®, Tong #2 (edition1986), 32. 

4 SHI, Daoshi #32 tt (edition 2003), 128. (RE) A: 
‘BM AER? 

5 CHEN, Li Riz (edition 1994), 287. "Eg & s KÆ 
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the life is comfortable and we can enjoy the food). Zhengxuan (XB X 120 - 
200) annotated that the meaning of ‘Jing’ is great.°* Cao Zhi (Efi 192 - 232) in 
his Jingwei Pian *& tfa said that the sacred emperor lives a long life owning to 
Jing Fu"? It seems that among all phrases with "Jing" used by Nestorians, 
except for "Jing Zun", "Jing Men", "Jing Si", "Jing Zhong" and "Jing Shi" 
pointing to those priests, believers or churches, all emphasize the meaning 
"great" in "Jing". 


It is sure that some more descriptions about "illustriousness" can be found in the 
Bible. When Jesus spoke again to the people, he said, "I am the light of world. 
Whoever follows me will never walk in darkness, but will have the light of 
life."^* "You are the light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be hidden. Neither 
do people light a lamp and put it under a bowl. Instead they put it on its stand, 
and it gives light to everyone in the house. In the same way, let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good deeds and praise your Father in heav- 
en.” Jesus is regarded as the "bright son" (EH F) who can save the world from 
the darkness, as it can be seen in Chinese Nestorian ducument Gloria in Excel- 


sis Beo RA — EL eH: 


ACESOGIUSE. FEREZ (line 5) 

HW, RASCAL IP RME (line 6) 

His holy light be received, and devils destroyed. His infinite truth eternal, where 
can be sought? 

Merciful Father, bright Son and king of wind pure.” 


While the meaning of "Jing" is "illustriousness" in ancient China. It seems that 
many proper nouns with "Jing" like "Jing Su", "Jing Feng" and "Jing Fu" were 
borrowed from ancient Chinese so that its auspicious meaning can be easily 
accepted by Chinese people. Moreover, "Jing" can represent "great" and "illus- 
triousness" in Nestorianism as well, which is beneficial to Nestorians just like 
killing two birds with one stone. Nestorian Book on Mysterious Peace and Joy 
CGE Z BHR) writes down the conversation between "Mishihe" 953 and 
"Monk Cenwen" 2-fS 4I to teach believers how to find peace and happiness, 
and "Jing jiao" emerges five times in it: " 


. HERA, BEER, VRESE. ROB mw m. 


1 "DUANE AFRE MEIA INRE 

2 WANG, Xiangian = ti (edition 1987), 750." » Jt". 

5 CA®, Zhi £fá (edition 1984), 332. "SSKHE REREN” 

John 8:12. 

55 Matthew 5:14-16. 

TANG 2002, 181-182. 
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(Line 37-38). All believers of the real Jing Religion (Nestorianism), from no 
beginning to the first cause, have collected endless blessings which are im- 
mersed in Luo Ji. These blessings are as much as millions (line 37-38). 

© Anne AB LIA, TRAA. (Line 129). The same is true with a per- 
son. He should hold on to the law of success and therefore, follow the teaching 
of the Religion of Jing(Nestorianism), plus helping to save all creatures.(line 
129). 

© «HERA DAX BER UE, SAKR aE, Bie. (Line 
137-138). @nly this Religion of Jing (Nestorianism) is the supreme law of suc- 
cess. It can protect all creatures from the thief of worriers and troubles, like the 
armor and weaponry which protects the soldier’s body. (line 137-138). 

© ERABE EAT, ERSE, BE, BRIEF, LRA. (Line 
140-142). @nly this Religion of Jing (Nestorianism) is the supreme law of suc- 
cess. It can help all living beings to sail across the sea of life and death and to 
reach the other side of the sea where there are peace, joy, weasures, and 
scents. (line 140-142). 

© EIERN ESEE, R OR) Rem NAEH, MERR. 
(Line 144-145). @nly this Religion of Jing (Nestorianism) is the supreme law 
of success. It can command all the living beings to retum to the life of truth 
and wisdom. All the sins and suffermgs will be eliminated. (line 144-145). 


The Nestorians took this ancient Chinese word, "Jing" skillfully to be the name 
for their religion so as to advocate their creed about saving the people. It shows 
that their preaching way is quite better qualified. 


3. From “Jing Jiao” to "Daqin jiao" 

At the early period of its coming into China, Nestorian Chinese name was "Bosi 
jiao" TET or "Bosi Jing jieo (E HAE. until the royal court gave an imperi- 
al edict to correct its name atthe 4th year ofthe period Tianbao (745): 


BEA, HAAR AAR, ATHH. ROME, AURE. HK 
RA, MBEE. SRR, ARK. KBAR, ME 
HE. 

The Persian scriptural religion proceeded from Ta-ch’in (Syria). By preaching 
and practice it came, and has long ago spread to China. From the first it estab- 
lished monasteries. Concerning the name which is used, it is for the future 
wished that men should be instructed that it is necessary to restore the original. 
Its ‘Persian Monasteries’ in the two capitals shall therefore be changed to ‘Ta- 
ch’in (Syrian) Monasteries’. Throughout the Empire all which are set up in the 
districts and departments also shall observe this.” 


@n the reason why the royal court corrected Nestorian Chinese name, Forte 
pointed out that because the Sassanid Persian Empire had already declined, the 


5* Tang hui yao ES 864. FORTE 1996, 353-354. 
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official support to this religion came to the end. ? Samuel Lieu also held similar 
views and he thought the royal court changed the name of Nestorianism in order 
to cut off its relationship with defeated Persia. Lin Wushu considers that the 
imperial edict issued by the royal court clearly suggests that the chaos on the 
name of Nestorianism brought a lot of inconvenience to the government's man- 
agement work, it is really necessary for the royal court to correct it. Meanwhile, 
it also shows that the understanding of three foreign religions coming from the 
west has been far more deepening. ‘Daqin Temple’, the name for popular Chris- 
tian temples at that time indicates that the royal court was aware that although 
Nestorianism was the same as Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism, all of which 
came from Persia, the origin of Nestoriannism is in Dagin, its distance is farther 
than Persian which is so called ‘fifteen thousand miles away from Chinese capi- 
tal)? Klimkeit also pointed out the purpose of correcting Nestorian Chinese 
name is to distinguish the relationship with other two foreign religions, Mani- 
chaeism and Zoroastrianism.” Lin Wushu has recently written an article point- 
ing out that Nestorians at that time did not satisfy the current situation and 
raised a request to the royal court from their own initiative.°° Tim Barrett started 
from the disadvantageous background caused by conflict between Buddhism 
and Taoism, deeming that "Daqin" was an ideal place in Chinese records and 
classics, especially in Taoist scriptures. While considering the position of Byz- 
antine Empire in the international relationship, it was a measure looking for 
protection by requesting a rename to "Daqin" after Nestorians clearly recog- 
nized their circumstance. All the theories above, talking about the background 
of Nestorian rename discussed by subjective and objective aspects, undoubtedly 
having different evidences, are not comprehensive and complete. 


In Eichhom's opinion, the introduction of Christianity, as same as Buddhism, 
was beneficial for people to regain peaceful mind from daily trouble or chaos. 
Besides, the protection of this religion helped attract more and more foreign 
Nestorian businessmen coming into China. Eichhorn also pointed out that, in 
745, being given the name by the Emperor to Nestorian temples proved that all 
these temples were finally admitted by the government at that time^ However, 
according to the inscription on the Nestorian stele> in the 9th year of the period 
Zhenguan (A.D. 635), he [@lopun] arrived at Chang'an. The emperor sent his 


°° FØRTE 1996, 364. 

* LIEU 2000, 54. 

* LIN, Wushu &&f&3X 2003, 49. "3E — AHIR ^ REAREEUR T RUN: SIGH ASSURE 
TEILT : DREFUN NER LIRERR T FE FE: BEA KE RINDE - SR 
THEA SS ena (E A EJESS > EASE - SR TTHESAN FERN 
a EAEC ERTZA ERREEN O KAS SB > (RIE EE 
AS? RST ETS A TS ees” 

€ GILLMAN-KLIMKEIT 1999, 270. 

$9 LIN, Wushu AKER 2008, 151. 

* BARRETT 2002, 555-560. 
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minister, duke Fang Xuanling 5 &#%, bearing the staff of office, to the western 
suburb, there to receive the visitor, and conduct him to the palace. The Scrip- 
tures were translated in the Library. [His Majesty] questioned him about his 
system in his own forbidden apartments, became deeply convinced of its cor- 
rectness and truth, and gave special orders for its propagation (line 8-9)" Nes- 
torianism had already received official admission when @lopun reached China 
for preaching and translating with nestorian scriptures in the 9th year of the 
period Zhenguan. According to the newly unearthed Luoyang Stone Pillar with 
an inscription of the Sutra on the Origin of Origins of the Bagin Luminous Re- 
ligion £i JG AKIE, we know the names of “the Abbot of the Dagin Monas- 
tery Fahe Xuanying with his lay name Mi, Disciplinarian Great Virtue 
Xuanging with his lay name Mi, the Lector (the 9th rank) Great Virtue Zhitong 
with his lay name Kang.’*’ This means there was a Dagin Temple in Luoyang 
established during the period of Taizong.?* These instances illustrate that the 
royal court of Taizong had already allowed Nestorian missionary activities and 
temple building at that time, earlier than the time when the temple was renamed 
as Da @in Temple in 745. 


According to the religious policy during the period of Xuanzong, the rename for 
Nestorianism in the period Tianbao is not an isolated political event, but an in- 
tention to strengthen the management of all religions. Since the 17th year of the 
period Kaiyuan (A.D. 729), the royal court strengthened the control on monks 
and nuns through accounting management: the order of all monks and nuns 
should be accounted into record in every three years.” After the system of 
monks and priests accounting management had been put into practice at that 
time, its basic policy was followed by other dynasties in China. Religious name, 
original name, native place, registered permanent residence, job and the number 
of monks should all be covered in the accounting record. ” It is said that in the 
section of Baiguan Zhi of Xin Tang Shu SE H E s, (New Book of Tang), 
all Buddhist monks, nuns, male and female Taoists should be accounted in rec- 
ords of country and prefecture respectively every 3 years; The record of Bud- 
dhist monks and nuns is handed to the 'Shrines', male and female Taoists to 
'"Zongzheng' and 'Sifeng'.’' The system of accounting management moved for- 
ward in the 8th year of the period Tianbao (A.D. 749) that the doctor of 'Sifeng' 
mastered the appointment on nobility, royal family, titled madams, and male and 
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female Taoists, etc. In 11" month of the 8" year of the period Tianbao, male and 
female Taoists were ordered to be accounted into record in every ten years, 
which would be carried out as an eternal law. In 11" month of the second year 
of the period Zhide (A.D. 757), it was ordered that the accounting management 
for male and female Taoists should follow previous system and be controlled by 
'Sifeng Department'.”” 


During the period of Kaiyuan, Xuanzong not only strengthened the management 
of religion, but also intended to control them through people's thought. For ex- 
ample, in the 10th year of Kaiyuan(A.D. 722), Xuanzong issued The exegesis of 
Niaojing 3-f& for enforcement: Strictness can bring respect, and benignity is 
able to teach the meaning of love), through which the emperor intended to re- 
build the system of religion and recovered social morality as well." Between 
the 20th and 21st year of Kaiyuan (A.D.732-733), Xuanzong completed The 
royal exegesis of Baode Jing 3XÉ& 1&4 83. Moreover, the royal court issued 
The royal exegesis of Vajracchedika-sutra Hat (201g) and placed it equal- 
ly to Baode Jing and Xiao Jing." These three scriptures were known as the law 
which will not spoil and the reality of humanism and are both hidden in these 
classics.’° Ge Zhaoguang commented on this incident that an emperor standing 
for legitimate thought and system chooses these three scriptures representing 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism respectively, which not only are the sim- 
plest version among all kinds of scriptures in ancient China, but also the one 
exploring the root of universe and the depth of one’s heart. They are annotated 
by the government and requested to be read by nobilities or common people, 
which probably indicates that the atmosphere about knowledge and thought is 
turning to the fusion, conciseness and exploration on the depth of human soul." 
Another important point is that this change is a result of political purpose to 
maintain their rule. After all, the consideration on policy is far more important 
than the one on belief when the royal court formulates religious policy. 


While the royal court strengthened the management on monks, priests and nuns 
in both Katyuan and Tianbao periods, control on other foreign religions was not 


” Tong Dian 38 #8, 634. (HERE) EHE SNR RGR Ahma SS Rat: x 
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ignored. In the 19th year of the period Kaiyuan (A.D.73 1), Xuanzong ordered a 
debate on Manichaeism, then a Manichean monk handed the religious creed, 
discipline, classic and organization on the basis of Moni Guangfo Jiaofa Yilue 
FE fe JG BUFR to the royal court, However, the Chinese emperor did not 
agree on his saying and ordered to forbid it in the following year. An edict is- 
sued in the 7th month of the 20th year of the Katyuan period (732) is recorded 
in Tong Dian (juan 40): 


ARE, BADR, ZEN ARL BA. UA BE 
FERNE, BAT, DABS. 
Manichaeism 1s a heresy that falsely claims to be Buddhism and dupes and entic- 
es the common people, for which reasons it should be banned. If westerners (X1 
Hu F449) who obey local laws proclaim themselves to be Manichaeans, they 
must not be punished.” 

It was also written in Huichang yipinji B E an& (juan5): 


BEJESUK RUA, PRISE. A RARER ia, FAT. ERGA, 
aS E. 

Prior to the Tianbao reign, Manichaeism was banned in China. Several reigns 
later, since the Uighurs strictly adhered to the religion, it began to be allowed to 
spread. In various towns of the Jiang-Huai region, the govemment ordered that 
centers for the dissemination of the religion be established. *° 


Some scholars hold that the prohibition on Manichaeism is a result of instiga- 
tion by Buddhism or wrong understanding on heresy of Manichaeism.™ In fact, 
it was quite difficult for Chinese emperors to pay attention to or interest in for- 
eign religions. Whether it was the instigation by some main religions or inaccu- 
rate comprehension, stronger management would apply to them for the purpose 
of power safeguarding. The policy conceming Zoroastrianism was mentioned in 
Jiu tangshu E i (Juan 42): 


T 


Bc), DEZ. SERER. KEZEMD. ..... Bel zc] OE RR Bae BY ~ 
RESIS, CRISS. 

They were all abolished in the early period of Kaiyuan, only "Sabao" and "Nian- 
zheng" still remained. ......1n the early period of Kaiyuan, they were all abol- 
ished too, only "Sabao", "Xianzhu" and "Fushi" still existed. ” 


"Sabao Fu" is generally regarded as an institution for foreign residents and it 
served as a Zoroastrian official function. "Xianzheng" TA IE and "Xianzhu" X 


78 LIN, Wushu AKER 1983. 
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A of "Sabao Fu" administered Zoroastrian affairs. It means that Zoroastrian 
priests who were responsible for temple running had been brought into the offi- 
cial system under Chinese central royal court? Why did "Saobao", as the only 
foreign official position in the Tang dynasty, receive such a courteous reception? 
Chen Yuan gave his conclusion: 


"Sabao", "Nianzheng", "Nianzhu", "Shuaifu”(a mistake to "Fushuai) and "Fushi" 
are specially set for Zoroastrian temple by the Tang Dynasty. Although they had 
low position in court, they still existed instead of being abolished like other offi- 
cial positions at the early Kaiyuan reign. It can be said that it must be some spe- 
cial reasons affecting the emperor. At that time, Tang dynasty was going to 
spread its influence on the western district, the emperor wanted to win popular 
support through this policy.** 


Though regarded as a special treatment of Zoroastrianism that the royal court 
brought "Sabao fu" into the official system, it was also a policy for controlling 
the religion by the royal court. Zoroastrians in the two capitals and "@ixi" dis- 
trict were allowed to do sacrificial practices twice one year, but the common 
people were forbidden." Another event which might happen during the Kaiyuan 
reign shows that Nestorian priests were insulted by Buddhist monks after Wu 
Zetian became the emperor. According to the X1’an stele, “in the period Shengli 
(699), the Buddhists, taking advantage of their strength, made their voices heard 
(against the Religion) in the eastern capital of Chou, and in the end of the year 
Xian-tian (712), some inferior officers greatly derided it; slandering and speak- 
ing against it in the Western Hao. But there were the chief priest "Luo Han", the 
greatly virtuous "Ji Lie" and others, noble men from the golden regions, all 
eminent priests, keeping themselves aloof from worldly influences, who joined 
together in restoring the mysterious net, and in rebinding its meshes which had 
been broken.” (line 14).*° It was said that the Nestorian Church sent the priests 
"Luo Han" and "Ji Lie" to China to change this situation. Similar event was 
written in Cefu Yuangui fff 7638 (juan 546): 


HWE, FAO (714), RRP. SRE. ele GE UD 
RAR Wai RAS, Mike RIG. ELSE: “BRAK 
DRE ORE, EAD EUST S. BRB SHER, HET, 
HEHRER, UMERZE, DAC ER, BEC, RAL 
at, VAR. 


Liuze held the post "Dianzhong Shiyu shi" and "Linnan Jianxuan shi" in the sec- 
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ond year of Kaiyuan (741). At that time, "Shibo shi Youwei Wei zhonglang 
jiang" Zhou @ingli and Persian monk Ji Lie and others produced strange imple- 
ments for tribute. Then Liuze submitted a written statement to the emperor, "I 
have ever heard a saying that it will not confuse one's mind if he only wants it 
but not sees it, it will certainly mess up one's thought if he both knows and wants 
it. I have found that @ingli carved strange statues and produced peculiar imple- 
ments, regarded ingeniousness as rare curios and monstrousness as special treas- 
ure, it was a big problem for state management and the emperor should give 
them a punishment, for it would mess up emperor's strategy and national law." 


Saeki Yoshiro believed that "Ji Lie" here was the same as "Gabriel" mentioned 
in the Nestorian stele.** But due to the accusation by Liu Ze who was sent to the 
southern China by the Tang Dynasty, Gabriel, as a Nestorian priest, could re- 
ceive punishment. In addition, another Gabriel's achievement was recorded in 
Cefu Yuangui (juan 975) that the king of Persia sent the chiefPan-na-mi and the 
bishop Jilie to the Chinese court in the 8th month of the twentieth year of Kai- 
yuan reign. Chinese emperor gave the chief an official position ‘Guo Yr, the 
priest a purple cassock and fifty pieces of silk and sent them back to Persia." 
Feng Chengjun believed that "Gabriel" is a short translation for "Korappiqopa", 
a name for country-bishop in Syriac.” Therefore, the "Gabriel" here may be 
different from the one mentioned in the Nestorian stele, for the latter one had 
already been an important figure in Chinese Nestorian church in the early Kai- 
yuan period, it was impossible for him to go back to Persia to join the tribute 
work.” However, this achievement, Gabriel being sent back to Persia, illustrates 
that Nestorian priests never gave up their duties on preaching work though their 
actions did not go so smoothly and successfully that they had to reach Chang'an, 
the capital of China at that time, by pretending to be Persian diplomatic envoy. 
@n the other hand, it reflects their endeavor for preaching, which could not be 
matched by other foreign religious priests. In the end, Nestorian Christianity 
received enough attention and courteous reception from the Chinese royal court. 
For example, in the begirming of the period Tianbao (742-755), “Xuanzong 
(713-755), the emperor of the Perfect Way, orders were given to the great gen- 
eral Gao Lishi, to send faithful likeness of the five sacred (emperors), and have 
them placed securely in the (original) monastery, with a gift of a hundred pieces 
of silk. The elegant pictures were presented with (the proper) congratulations. 
Although the dragon (i.e. imperial) beard in them was too far off, the bow and 
sword could be touched with the hand; when the sun’s horns (=rays) shed on 
them their light, the celestial countenances seemed to be within about a cubit 
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(EE E TIS RRP: UPAR TERRA SORT 

* FENG;E:;K$5 1931, 62. 

>! LIN ESR 2009, 163-164. 
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(from the spectator) (line 15-16)°? Nestorians were even allowed to enter 
Xuanzong' palace for religious services (line 17-18). They also received an 
inscription from Xuanzong, which appeared on the walls of the monastery, and 
its lofty front bore the dragon-writing. The precious lines were like the shining 
feathers of the king-fisher, and splendid as the ruby hues of the clouds about the 
sun. The tablets of wisdom filled each empty space, and their radiance rose up 
as if to provoke the sun. The gifts of favour were immense as the vast height of 
the southern hill; and the flood of rich benevolence like the depth of the eastern 
sea. (Line 17)” 


Although the rename for Nestorianism by the royal court in the fourth year of 
Tianbao reign is a result of Nestorian priests’ endeavor, it was not an honorable 
thing as they propagandized, for the Tang court took this policy only for 
strengthening management on religions according to the analysis above. Mean- 
while, Nestorians tried hard and were eager to do missionary work in China. 
The rename by the royal court did not satisfy the need of Nestorian priests, they 
finally gave their religion a Chinese name by themselves. 


4. The Motivation for Self-Titled "Jing Jiao" 

The change of name from "Bosi jing jiao" to "Daqin jiao" by the royal court in 
the fourth year of the period Tianbao indeed makes clear that the origin of Nes- 
torianism should never again be mixed up with other Persian religions. Nestori- 
an believers also changed "Persian priest @lopun" to "most-virtuous Glopun", a 
modification to imperial edict in the twelfth year of the period Zhenguan in the 
Nestorian stele of Xian,” proving that Chinese Nestorians intended to weaken 
the Persian color but underlined their connection to Daqin. Moreover, Nestori- 
ans agreed to the rename by the royal court for catering to the ruler's taste. 
However, "Dagin" which is only a geographic concept covers a too wide a 
range to be a name for Nestorianism, and it sounded so foreign that even Bud- 
dhists discriminated against it, calling it a heterodox doctrine, which could be 
harinful to Nestorian missions. Changing their religion’s name to a local Chi- 
nese one may be a good tactic. 


It is recorded in the Xi’an inscription (line 20-23) that Nestorian priests received 
enough concentration from the royal court for their contribution on suppressing 
insurrection after "Anshi Turmoil": 


A great benefactor to us is the priest "Yı Si", a great officer of the Banqueting 
Court, wearing the robe of purple wrought with gold, bearing also the seal of As- 
sociated Commissioner for the Northern Regions, and, as overseer of the Exami- 
nation Hall, gifted with the Purple Cassock; - a man of courtesy and most kindly 


9» English translation in LEGGE 1888, 16-17. See also PELLI@T 1996, 259. 
*? English translation of the inscription in LEGGE 1888, 16-19. Cf. DUAN 2003, 442-444. 
* FORTE 1996, 349-367. 
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nature, who zealously carries into practice the (right) way when he hears it. From 
afar, from the city of Rajagrıha, he came to Zhongxia (China). His science sur- 
passed that of the three dynasties, and his arts were extensive and in all respects 
complete. Performing at first certain duties in the palace, his name came to be 
entered in the pavilion of the kings. When the duke Guo Ziyi, a secretary of state, 
and king of the division of Fenyang, was first appointed to the charge of the mili- 
tary operations in the northern regions, (the emperor) Suzong gave him this (Isi) 
to accompany him to his command. Though he enjoyed (the duke’s) favour in his 
sleeping-tent, he made offerings (to the Illustrious Communities) of the glittering 
omaments which he received as gifts; he spread out (in their halls) the carpets in- 
terwoven with gold as resting-places for the speakers, in some he repaired the 
old monasteries as they had been before; in others, he enlarged the preaching- 
halls, elevating and omamenting their corridors and walls, till they appeared like 
pheasants on the wing. Carrying out further the rules of the Illustrious Religion, 
he expended his acquisition in deeds of benevolence. Every year he assembles 
the priests of all the monasteries, who engage in their reverent services and pure 
offerings for all the space of fifty days” 


After Guo Ziyi succeeded in suppressing insurrections with the help of Nestori- 
an Christians, Emperor Suzong (763-779), the Accomplished and Intelligent, 
rebuilt the monasteries of the Illustrious (religion) in Ling-wu and four other 
places.” However, Buddhists’ influence on people was far deeper than that of 
the Nestorians. Buddhists held Nestorian teaching as heresy. There is a descrip- 
tion about Ji Bin Xj ££, a nation west of China in Lidai Fabao ji , written by a 
Zen monk from "Jiannan Jingzhong Baotang pai" between the ninth year (774) 
and the fourteenth year of the Dali reign. It describes the king [in that country] 
did not believe in Buddhism, ruined temples and killed Buddhists, but he made 
the heretic Mo Manni’ and 'Mishihe' the state religions." "Mishihe" here was 
obviously related to Nestorian Christians. The idea that Mishihe was regarded 
as heresy might come from Buddhists within the Shuo Fang legion, who joined 
in putting down the Anshi-Rebellion?* After the rebellion subsided, the influ- 
ence of Monk Heze Shenhui (58$ (670-762) of the Southern Zen Bud- 
dhism grew much stronger than before, as he provided with much help when 
Emperor Dai Zong and Guo Ziyi tried to take back the two capitals from the 
rebels. After that, Emperor Su Zong made offerings to Monk Heze in the royal 
palace and ordered artisans to build a temple called Heze Temple.” Buddhist 
power was getting stronger and stronger in the Tang Dynasty that Nestorianism 
was only a foreign religion in Buddhists’ eyes. Nestorian priests had ever of- 
fered their help to Buddhist translation to cater for the governor's taste, but un- 


* This English translation is in LEGGE 1888.20-25. 

** Inscription line 17-18. See translation in LEGGE 1888 .18-19. 

"SS Rais SUÉI Ro MERE > BRINE BE RIGS”. See Taisho shinshü 
daizökyö 180. RONG 38¥4;T 1999, 130-150; R@NG 2007, 427-445. 

° Ibid. 
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fortunately, it failed to reach the goal. This event was recorded in The newly 
edited catalogue of Buddhism in the Zhenyuan period ATCP we FF H $k (juan 
10): 


ria, TE, HAR: RIDE, ARRAN. ER 
ae, AREER: EMEC, EREA. RRM, KENT. BLRE 
BA, JUAN FESR, SAT AE, PRG. ARERKME KRF, EERE 
FIERA. RIPE SMM AM, WPT, SAM. KERR, A 
WED: ERR, Ark. 

Since at that time Prajna was unfamiliar with the Hu language and did not yet 
understand the speech of T’ang, and Ching-ching did not know Sanskrit nor un- 
derstand Buddhist docwine, though they professed to have made a translation 
they had not caught half the gems. They were seeking for vain glory with no 
thought of doing good. They composed and presented a memorial with the inten- 
tion and hope that [their work] would be published. His Majesty, endued with 
learning and intelligence and reverencing the law of Buddha, examined their 
translation. The doctrine was obscure, the style indifferent. Since a Buddhist 
convent (@ielan) and a monastery of Daqin monks differ in customs and are 
wholly opposed to one another in their religious practices, Jingjing must preach 
the teaching of Messiah (Mi-shi-he) and the Buddhist monk (Sha-men) make 
known the sutra of Buddha. We wish to have religious teaching well defined that 
men may have no uncertainty. Truth and error are not the same; the Jing and the 
Wei are not alike. 9? 


Jing Jing joined in translation work in the Zhenyuan period (785-804), later than 
the second year of Jianzhong reign (781) when the Nestorian stele was erected 
in China. The name Jingjiao used for Nestorianism was given at that time. Jing 
Jing who was a Christian assisted Buddhist monks in translating their sutra on 
purpose in order to satisfy the emperor, but he failed for the reason that "Prajna 
was unfamiliar with the Hu language and did not yet understand the speech of 
T’ang, and Ching-ching did not know Sanskrit nor understand Buddhist doc- 
trine", leading to "the doctrine was obscure, the style indifferent", he then 
received criticism from the emperor. Another much more important reason is 
that the characteristic of Jing Jiao as a foreign religion was quite difficult to 
change, because "[they] wish to have religious teaching well defined that men 
may have no uncertainty. Truth and error are not the same; the Jing and the Wei 
are not alike". Nestorianism is only a hererical religion different from Buddhism 
which is the "right" religion in Chinese emperor's eyes.” 


It took a long time for the royal court to change the name for Nestorian Christi- 
anity even if Nestorian Christians had changed their name to Jing Jiao by them- 


1 Translation taken from TAK AKUSU SHRjIAKER 1896, 589-591. 
10 See Translation in the above-quoted text. Cf. footnote 100. 
'*? Cf footnote 100. 
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selves. It was recorded in Shu Yuanyu’s #}70 Stele Inscription for Chong- 
yuan-si [temple] in Yongxing county, Ezhou SM KA BR FIRA) in the 
Changeing period of the Tang Dynasty (821-824): 


RRC AACE, WAFER. MIRE mn gne. MR 
RRR RECS, Ki. KH, ERTERF, TEBERS 
— eS. 

A Buddhist temple serves as a necessary adomment for a town in which ten clans 
or a district in which a hundred families dwell. This dynasty has witnessed the 
addition of new and ancient faiths and has tolerated the influx of various foreign- 
ers, and yet the number of temples of the three incoming foreign faiths- Moni, 
Dagin and Nianshen- throughout the empire cannot rival the number of our Bud- 
dhist temples to be found in one small town.!® 


It is no doubt that "Daqin" here refers to Nestorianism, indicating that it was 
really difficult for Nestorians to wipe off its external color for it was still only 
one of those three foreign religions in the eyes of the royal court, though Nesto- 
rians had made great efforts to change their image by renaming their religion as 
"Jing jiao", which shows a determination to sinicize Nestorianism by approach- 
ing close to Chinese local religion. However, whether the endeavor would lead 
to success was not on account of their will. 


In addition, percentages of Nestorians came from Persia at that time, and most 
of Nestorians in Chang'an were western people according to the Syriac names 
of priests listed in the stele of Xi’an.'°' Well, it easily leads to a problem if the 
motivation of their self-titled name was to differ from other Christian churches 
in Dagin. Although it has been confirmed that "Jing jiao" refers to Nestorian 
Christianity in the academic field, other scholars point out that among Chris- 
tians in Tang-China, there were also Jacobits'” and Melkites'” apart for Nesto- 
rians. It was certainly possible for the priests of other Christian churches to 
come to China on the basis of Sino-Western relationship. Actually, according to 
available documents and records, they had no influence in China because few 
priests from other Christian churches reached China for religious purposes. 
Byzantine Empire sent envoy seven times to Chang'an from the seventeenth 
years of the Zhenguan period (643) to the 5" month of the fourth year of the 
Tianbao era (742). @i Sihe and Barrett both held these envoys had no direct link 
to Nestorian priests. The royal court changed the name of Nestorianism to 
"Dagin" owing to the intention that they wanted to emphasize Byzantine Empire 


18 Tang Wen Cui FEST (edition) 1986. 

1# PELLI@T 1984. 

15 LAT@URETTE 1934, 209, 231; ATIY A1980, 221. 

6 ALBIRUNI, 282-283. SIMS-WILLIAMS 1981, 441-446; SIMS-WILLIAMS 1992, 43-61; 
CHEN HRF 1999, 190; LIN, Y. ## 2006, 37-56. 
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as the origin of their religion." 


However, this theory is hard to be established. 
@bviously, Daqin Jiao clearly manifested its nature that it was only a foreign 
religion. The way a religion was regarded as foreign by the Tang royal court 
was distinct. Both Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism that were limited among 
western people were regarded as "country-religions". Nestorians might have 
clear understanding of this situation, but for the sake of increasing the number 
of their believers in China and preaching much more smoothly than before, they 
had to reduce its color of foreignness so as to be treated more equally as Chi- 
nese local religions. Therefore, giving their religion a Chinese name would be 
an ideal way. 


5. Epilogue 

Compared to other two foreign religions which came to China in the same peri- 
od, Nestorian Christians took great pains in choosing a local name for their reli- 
gion. Manicheans used their founder’s name "Mani" to name their religion. 
Later, it was called "Moni jiao" in Chinese official documents, and the royal 
court had accepted it and never changed its name. "ZÆ JÆ" (Mani) was also writ- 


ten as "X JE" (moni) or "KE" (mani) in other documents in China only for the 
reason that they were homophones and the strokes were much more simple.'^? 
As we can see, Manicheans did not find many difficulties regarding their Chi- 
nese name, the same with Zoroastrianism, another religion that came from Per- 
sia. Its name was given by the founder's title "Zoroaster". Zoroaster was sup- 
posed to be written as "Zarathustra", but due to an erroneous pronunciation 
from ancient Greek. Although ancient Chinese knew this name "Zarathustra" 
and transliterated it as "Su Luzhi" 8X & X, Zoroastrianism was called "Xian 
jiao" #KFL instead of "Su Luzhi"."° According to the statement made by Chen 
Yuan, Zoroastrian believers worship both illustriousness and sun, moon, stars, 
and Chinese thought they worshipped God and gave a name 'Huo Xian' KK to 
their religion. 'Xian' 1X is short for 'Tian shen’ X18 in Chinese, to call it Xian 
instead of Tian Shen «Hi is a distinction that Xian {X is a foreign Gog."!!! 
However, Zoroastrians did not show any objections to this name due to the lack 
of a complete religion system in China. It seems that both Manichaeism and 
Zoroastrianism carried an obvious foreign color in their names in Chinese, but 
Nestorians took much more initiative to change the Chinese name of their reli- 
gion since they were not satisfied with the name given by the royal court. They 


W QI #8 BFL 1956, 35-36; BARRETT 2002, 555-560. 

!%® An explanation paper dealing with the name was delivered to the royal court by a Manichean 
priest. See LIN &&[E7X 1997, 283-286. Mani might be a partial tone from Buddhist terms (ma- 
ni means pearl inP ali). 

** LIN &&83 2007, 190-243. 
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renamed their religion "Jing jiao" on purpose in order to convert the Chinese. 
"Jing jiao" is a local Chinese name that reflects the depth of Sinicization of this 
foreign religion. 
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THE INSTITUTION er CHONGFU SI 
er THE YUAN Dynasty! 


YIN Xiaoping 
South China Agricultural University, China 


The Chinese historian Deng Zhicheng 35.7 3 noted in his Zhonghua Er@ianni- 
an Shi} 8 — FE (History of China during Two Thousands Years) that reli- 
gious officers [of the Yuan Dynasty] are considered more significantly valuable 
than those of previous dynasties.” It has been proved exactly correct that the 
religious institutions established in the Yuan Dynasty were more in number and 
greater in power. Generally speaking, Vuanzheng yuan ‘SX be (Supreme Con- 
trol Commission for Buddhist and Tibetan Affairs) was in charge of Buddhism 
and Lamaism; Jixian Yuan && x (Academy of Scholarly Worthies) adminis- 
trated Taoism; and Chongfu Si 48 Fi], was responsible for all Christian affairs 
throughout the country. Gf these three religious institutions, the Vuenzheng 
Tuan was in the highest rank, had the greatest power and was listed the first 
grade of court rank; Jixian Yuan and Chongfu Si were both had the second court 
rank. However, neither Xuanzheng Yuan nor Jixian Yuan was confined to those 
religious affairs. Actually, the former managed all Tibetan affairs at the same 
time’ and the latter administered mainly schools in the empire, yin and yang 
matters, etc.’ Chongfi Si was the only organization completely dealing with the 
religious affairs. 


In terms of the originality of these religious institutions, only Chongfu Si was 
invented by the Yuan Dynasty, while the authorities of Buddhism and Taoism 
had been developed for a long period since the Eastern Jin Dynasty (317-420 
AD). When the Mongolian Yuan Dynasty was founded, which was well known 
for its tolerant religious policy, the Buddhist or Taoist officials increased their 
authorities and political status. While Christianity, known as the religion of Fe- 
likewen in the Yuan Dynasty, was just a newly introduced foreign religion. Why 


[A similar version of this aricle was first published in a Festschrift for Lin Wushu, edited by 
ZHANG Xiaogui eh) = REO MERKE TEEN, 2014. The present 
version has been revised and edited by the editor of this volume]. 
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the government set up a highly central institution for Christians, and how this 
newly-created religious institution operated, is worth exploring. 


1. The Basic Recordation of Chongfu Si 


Chongfu Si was set up as an office of a lower grade of second court rank under 
Kublai Khan’s reign (1260-1294 AD). The basic information about this bureau 
is recorded in the official document Yuan Shi 7658. [History of the Yuan Bynas- 


ty]. 


zen, FR (GE) —dh. RES FNS SPE ENT T PRESS. 
era Km. AMIR, Keim. ar Nm. s s 
R, ft hun. KE FE — B, BETS ihe Ah — R, 4E - Eme HE R, 
Am. SEZA, E AF MSA, BEIN. ETL a 
FA. EHF, Kak, BR, BEER PEE TB SUE] 
++-# BURR mZ. bE, HAA, BERC.LEAR. 

Chongfu Si, shall take the fixed salary of the lower second court grade. The 
Bureau has the jurisdiction over Ma’erhaxi AE (mar, the honorable 
title given to a Nestorian Bishop)’, Lieben BE (rabban' lit., the great re- 
ligious teacher), Yelikewen tk. Hi n] if (ärgägün, mainly refers to the Fast- 
ern Syriac Christians)’, and duties engaging in the sacrifice and other simi- 
lar ceremonies in Shizi Si T -£ °F (the Cross Monastery). [The Bureau con- 
sists of] four directors ranking of the lower second court grade; two associ- 
ate directors ranking of the lower third court grade; two subordinate direc- 
tors ranking of the lower fourth court grade; two deputies ranking of the 
lower fifth court grade, one chief secretary ranking of the lower sixth court 
grade, one assistant secretary ranking of the lower seventh court grade; one 
commissary of records ranking of the upper eighth court grade; besides two 
annalists, one translator, one interpreter, one seal-keeper and two couriers. 
The Bureau was founded in the 26" year in the Zhi yuan ZI period (1289 
AD), and in the 2™ year in the Yanyou3E f period (1315 AD). It was pro- 
moted and ns to Chongfu Yuan FEB (the Department for Chris- 
tian Affairs'°) with one President over it to direct the whole affairs. To this 


Ly 


Yuan Shi, (vol. 89), 2273. 

? LIEU 1980, 73, 84. PELLI@T 1914, 637. 

According to Paul Pelliot, Lieban is the phonetic &ranscriptton of Rabban. See PELLI@T 1914, 

637 

* Asto the Chinese word “Yelikewen” 15,8 n[B, it originally referred to the Christians under 
the Mongol Empire and appeared frequently in the official documents at that time. Chen Yuan 
BER considered that it referred to all Christians of different schools, including Catholicism 
and Eastern Syrian Christianity, but in the present author's opinion, Yelikewen mostly referred 
to those Nestorians. Cf. YIN 2006, 299-300. 

1¢ Cf. Hucker's translation of the term Chongfu Si. See HUCKER 1985, 196. 
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Department all affairs of Yelikewen were transferred after seventy-two of- 
fices of Zhangjiao Si $ FCF) (@ffice for Local Christian Affairs) across the 
Empire were abolished, which took control of the Yelikewen’s affairs. Sev- 
en years afterwards, however, the Department was made the Bureau again, 
and the above-mentioned officials were attached to it.” 


As cited firstly in this recordation, the basic obligation of Chongfu Si involved 
controlling the affairs of Mar-hasia, Rabban, Yelikewen or Rabban-Arkagiin,” 
and supervising the ceremonies of sacrifice and prayers which were held in 
Shizi Si 1 # (the Cross Monastery). Shizi Si was the common name for the 
church or the monastery in Yuan China, for the Chinese word “+” (lit., the 
number ten) looks like a Christian Cross hanging inside the monasteries. How- 
ever, each monastery in China had its own Chinese name, such as the Monas- 
tery of Baxingguo AA F, the Monastery of Yunshan Z ılı + and the Mon- 
astery of Jumingshan FEAR ılı in Zhenjiang #421, and the Monastery of 
Yingming LHH ¥ in Quanzhou RN}. Besides, the Monastery at that time was 
also called humra (“missionary” in Turkic)'” in some circumstances. In a word, 
Chongfu Si, as the highest authority of the central government, dealt with all 
affairs about monks, Christians and churches in Yuan China. 


As forthe history of this institution, Chongfu Si was created in the twenty-sixth 
year under Khubilai’s reign (1260-1294 A.D.). It consisted of twenty officers 
and belonged to the central governmental system, which had an upper grade of 
the second court rank, and all these positions were finally established in 1320. 
Below the central authority, there were the local offices of Zhangyiao Si, which 
dealt with the religious matters about the local Shizi Si (the Cross Monasteries) 
and Christians in each circuit. Therefore, it could be argued that a two-level 
bureaucratic administration had been formed in the earlier Yuan Dynasty. 


In 1315, Chongfu Si was promoted to a higher ranking Department Chongfu 
Tuan, meanwhile, seventy-two offices of Zhangjiao Si around the country were 
cancelled and abolished. Considering most offices of Zhangjiao Si were found- 
ed inside the local cross monasteries, it could be speculated that the number of 
these local monasteries had reached to more than seventy two till 1315. It re- 
veals the fact that the new religion of Christianity had greatly expanded in Chi- 
na during several decades (1289-1311/1315 AD)" and was officially equal to 


" The translation is given by the present author, and the previous ones were given by Saeki and 
Moule. See SAEKI 1937, 497-498, M@ULE 1930, 225-227. 

1? PELLI@T 1914, 637. 

5 LIU 2001, 15. 

14 Here the article uses the year of 1311. According to an imperial edict in the fourth year of 
Lhida =X period, all local religious offices controlled by Buddhists, Taoists and Yelikewen 
were abolished. Cf. Yuan Dian Zhang FUCHS, (vol. 33), 1128. 
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the traditional religion of Taoism. There is no doubt that Christianity had ad- 
vanced rapidly in the earlier period, which I partly attribute to the support and 
motivation from Chongfu Si. 6n the other hand, the expansion of the local 
Zhengrieo Si was sacrificed by the promotion of Chongfu Si, as it was recorded 
that seventy-two offices in the empire were abolished at the same time. It seems 
that the promotion of the official status for Christian institution caused an in- 
verse consequence. 


2. The Founding of Chongfu Si: The Role of Christian official Ai Xue 


Being a newly introduced religion, Christianity in the Yuan Dynasty was taken 
seriously so that it had occupied a highest political status in the central govern- 
ment, which its previous form Tang Jingjiao 5x3 had not done yet. Some ar- 
gue that it could firstly ascribe to the tolerant and liberal religious policy of the 
Yuan government that all religions were respected and utilized by the Mongol 
rulers. As a result, most leading religious institutions were established, and all 
religious groups, like Buddhist monks, Taoists, Danishmand 4:55 (the teach- 
ers of Islam) and Yelikewen tH i nJif were authorized to pay no trade tax or to 
do any forced labor or all requisitioned service that other secular groups must 
do. Chongfu Si was created under such circumstances. 


However, if we compare the policy with that of the early and mid Tang Dynasty, 
the conclusion could not be made so easily. Before the Huichang && period 
(841-846 AD), the Tang government also adopted the policy of treating foreign 
religions like Jingjiao (Nestorianism) tolerantly. We could find the closest rela- 
tions between Nestorian monks and the royal court; according to the well- 
known X1’an stele, five emperors of the Tang Dynasty treated Nestorians with 
great respects. Nevertheless, the government never set up an official institution 
for Christians, both Jingjiao and Manichaeism were under the supervision of 
Honglu Si WAA = (Court of State Ceremonial), and later under Board of Rites 
1E 8T, the authority dealing with the Buddhist and the Taoist affairs. Among the 
three foreign religions in the Tang Dynasty, only Xian Jiao #{#{ (Zoroastrian- 
ism) had founded its religious office Vian Zhu RAR, in the office of Sabao Fu pë 
BY (Sarthavak), to manage their religious affairs and obtained a higher politi- 
cal position. The reason why the Tang government set up this institution was as 
follows: firstly, Zoroastrianism was the dominant faith among those Iranian or 
Sogodian immigrants and descendants in China; secondly, the office of Sabao 
Fu and Vian Zhu had existed in the official system since the Northern Dynas- 
ties. The Tang government set up Vian Zhu for Zoroastrians in China out of both 
political and institutional concerns." As for Nestorianism in China, in other 
words, there was no institutional example for the Yuan government to set up a 


5 LIN 2002, 110. 
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special office to conduct the Christian affairs; the Chongfu Si was totally an 
original creation by the Mongols. 


It sounds logical and rational that the operation of Chongfu Si, a newly created 
religious institution, could imitate that of Buddhism, the leading religion. @ne 
of the characteristics of Buddhist institutional tradition, as is well known, was 
that most posts were occupied by Buddhist monks, and all Buddhist matters 
were administered by upper Buddhists under the supervision of the Board of 
Rites.'^ In fact, the Buddhists in Yuan China reached its highest authoritative 
position in the whole Chinese dynastic history. It not only inherited the monks’ 
ruling tradition in Buddhist institutions, but also created a politico-religious 
Buddhist leader. In the first year of Zhongtong period (1260 AD), Khubilai ap- 
pointed the Tibetan monk ‘Phags-pa lama JVE EŒ (1235-1280) Guoshi EB] EM 
(state preceptor), and authorized him in charge of all the Buddhists clergy in 
China Proper and Tibet as well. In the first year of the Zhiyuarı period (1264 
AD), Khubilai founded the Supreme Control Commission for Tibet and the 
Buddhists”, and ‘Phags-pa lama became the first director of this highest gov- 
ernmental authority which was equal to the Censorate 4) 52. the Grand Coun- 
cil FË% and the Palace Secretary of Military Affairs HE% x.” @n the whole, 
all Buddhist officials were selected from the monks from the central authority to 
the local Buddhist registry in each circuit: select those who are proficient in five 
major sutra groups and those who are of virtuousness and of accomplishment. 
An exceptional institution for Buddhist affairs appeared in 1291 when the gov- 
ernment needed to control the expansion of Tibetan Buddhism and mediate the 
conflict among Sino-Tibetan Buddhist groups in regions of the Yangtze River. 
Branch Bureau of Yuenzheng {7 Ex was created to deal with the Buddhist 
matters in this year, and unlike the previous Buddhist authorities, it was kept 
under the control of all secular officials.” 


The difference between the monkish tradition and the secular administration 
was clearly defined in the late Zhi yuan period. Then I could discuss the running 
of Chongfu Si. In my opinion, Chongfu Si was the same as Branch Bureau of 
Auanzheng, being kept in the control of the secular officials all the time, some 
of whom were Christians, but none were priests. 


The secular nature of this bureau is shown in its daily operation. All posts of 
Chongfu Si were confined to the routine affairs, like other governmental au- 
thorities. Four directors, two associate directors, two subordinate directors and 


'® XIE 1990, 11. 

1 [Bureau of Buddhist and Tibetan Affairs]. 

'® CHEN DERE: 1990, 112. 
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two deputies were senior civilian officials; one chief secretary, one assistant 
secretary and one correspondence secretary were Shouling Guan ESEE (staff 
supervisors), who dealt with the general and clerical affairs.” All these officials 
were hereditary or selected through imperial examinations," paid by the gov- 
ernment and supervised by the Censorate. The lower Liyuan 9 & (the petty 
officials with no court rank), like the two annalists, one translator, one interpret- 
er, one seal-keeper and two couriers, handled the routme affairs of financial 
income and expenses, translating and keeping official documents, managing the 
seals, reporting to the superior institutions, and conveying the imperial edicts, 
etc. Nothing was related to the unification of faith or modeling the religious 
rituals. The official ranks of the officials were irrelevant to their hierarchical 
status in the Church, not to mention that many of them were not Christians at 
all. 


In general, no priests were appointed the posts of Chongfu Si, therefore, the 
founding of the Bureau was not the consequence of any missionary activities of 
Christian priests and monks (Mar-Hasia or Rabban-Yelikewen), as their previ- 
ous forerunners the Nestorian Monks in the Tang Dynasty always did. If the 
missionaries in Yuan China intended to increase their religious and political 
influence among the Mongol rulers, they could take advantage of their close 
relations with Mongols to make themselves the monk officials," as the Bud- 
dhist authorities had done, since many Nestorian missionaries had served the 
Golden family for a long time, from Genghis Khan to his descendants such as 
the great khans of @gadai Aij £, Guyug & H, Mongke &# and Khubilai 2 
is 21. However, no priest was appointed the posts of Chongfu Si. Why? It 
seemed that the government avoided doing this on purpose, either probably 
because the population of Christians was small or because the government 
could entirely supervise the Christianity and thus reduced the influence from the 
Eastern Church where the patriarchate was in western Ilkhanate. 


Chongfu Si was founded in 1289, just two years later when Ai Xue 28%, or 
interpreter Isa,” the first director of Chongfu Si, had returned to China from 
Ilkhanate in 1287 (the twenty-fourth year of Zhiyuan period). Ai Xue was 
entirely trusted by Khubilai after his return from Western Asia, and was given 


^ XU 1987, 41-46. 

? GA® 2011, 32-33. 

23 According to the recordation of John of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck, during the 
reigns of Khubilai’s predecessors like Guyug and Mongke, there were many Nestorian priests 
in khan's court, (Cf. PELLI@T 1914, 627-629.) e.g., one Mar-Hasia once led the followers to 
pray in the Mongol troop in the 1320s according to the Zhishun Zhenjiang Zhi SJR; L6 
[Gazetteer of Zhenjiang in the Period of Zhishun (1330-1333)] by Yu Xilu AAS. He might 
be the Nestorian physician Shabi Ti from Samarqand who cured Tuluy and then got a post 
as the Court physician and an honorable title of dargan. Ma Xuelijisi (or Mar Serghis) who 
built seven monasteries in South China was one of his grandsons. Cf. YIN 2009a, 305-319. 
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many most important governmental posts afterwards. Before the year of 1283 
(the twentieth year of Zhiyuan period) when he was sent to West Asia, however, 
Ai Xue had been serving as kelemechi EHE FR (the interpreter, no ranking 
grade) for a long time, and until 1270 (the seventh year of Zhiyuan period) he 
was awarded a lower rank of the fifth court grade and appointed the director of 
Guanghui Si!” zin] (Institute for Moslem Medicine). According to Yuan Shi 
JCE and “Fulin zhongxianwang shendaobei" EHER EAHIERE [Tombstone 
of Loyal Prince of Fulin] by Cheng Jufu 235%, Guanghui Si was most likely 
founded by Ai Xue,” and his son Luhe &# obtained the post by inheritance.” 


However, on his return to the capital of Yuan China, Ai Xue was appointed im- 
mediately President of Mishujian #2 BE (the Palace Library, the upper third 
court grade), and two years later Director of Chongfu Si, the post of lower sec- 
ond court grade. Ai Xue greatly increased his political influence in court after- 
wards. Probably, it was Ai Xue who suggested founding Chongfu Si firstly, as 
he did for the Bureau of Guanghui Si, and Khubilai accepted it.’ Chongfu Si 
was established twenty-five years later when the Buddhist authority was found- 
ed in 1264, which indicates that Khubilai had no intension to set up an official 
institution for Christians from the very beginning. The other fact should not be 
ignored is that the family of Ai Xue had occupied the leading post of Chongfu Si 
for a long time, and it was at least factual in the earlier period of the Yuan Dyn- 
asty even if the complete historical documents about Chongfu Si were not avail- 
able. 


3. The Directors of Chongfu Si 


As discussed above, Chongfu Si was not the result of Christian missionary 
work, but the consequence of some Christian officials in court, the most signifi- 
cant one being Ai Xue. Besides Ai Xue, there were other five directors of 
Chongfu Si recorded in Chinese sources; none of them was a priest or a monk, 
which further proved the secular nature of this bureau. 


^ PELLI@T 1914, 638-640. 

25 YIN 2014, 95-103. 

% It was recorded that in the tenth year of Zhiyuan period (1273 AD) the institution of Jingshi 
Yiyao Yuan PRES Set (the Medical School in the Capital)] which was founded by huihui JE] 

[E] Ai Xue, was renamed Guanghui Si WEE SRN REDS EZ BSG). See Yuan Shi 
(vol. 8) 147. Ai Xue was mistaken here for huihui (Muslem) because Guanghui Si was such an 
institute for Muslem medicine staffed with Moslem physicians. In Huang Jin’s #38 “Fulin 
Zhongsianwang Shendaobei” FH ER! +438 BS[Tombstone of Loyal Prince of Fulin] it was 
recorded similarly that under the proposal of Ai Xue Guanghui Si was founded so as to help 
the sick, the disable and the poor in the capital. Cf. Yuan Shi, (vol. 134), 3248; CHENG Jufu 
FESR, “Fulin Zhongxianwang Shendaobei”, Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 535), 325. 

? Yuan Shi, (vol. 134), 3249. 
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There were three directors recorded in the official history Yuan Shi 7558, Ai 
Xue (1227-1308) ##¥, Yeliya F (Eliah)”, and Ma Mouhuozhe KEKE. 
Saeki considered Ma Mouhuozhe was a bishop, therefore he translated his Chi- 
nese name as Mar Moses,” as we all know, “mar” means bishop in the church 
and Moses was a common name among Christians. While Moule considered Ma 
Mouhuozhe to be a Muslim, he pointed out that, “Ma-mou-huo-ché, probably 
Mahmud Khoja, suggests a Moslem and it is surprising to find him as President 
of the Christian Ch'ung fu ssücho $278], but there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the text.””' In spite of the correctness of these two points of views, 
whether Ma Mouhuozhe was a priest was still discussable. 


Ai Xue was a profound Nestorian from Western land of Fulin f&4K (or 
Phrom’’). Pelliot believed that Ai Xue was an Arabic-speaking Syrian.” Ai Xue 
was recommended by a Nestorian missionary Rabbanata to the court of Guyuk 
Khan in 1246° since then he had been serving in the Mongol court till he 
passed away in 1308. Before he was sent to Ilkhanate in a diplomatic mission to 
have an audience with Il-khan Arghun in 1283, Ai Xue had served in the court 
as an interpreter for his proficiency in western languages for almost forty years, 
and as the chief of the @ffices of Westem Astronomy and of Arabian Medicine 
for about twenty years. Ai Xue left the court in Ilkhanate in 1285, and reached 
the capital of China after two-year hard journey." He was immediately given 
some vital posts on his return, firstly as the President of Vishujian WER (Pal- 
ace Library), two years later as the Director of Chongfu Si, then as Pingzhang 
Zhengshi F ZHE (Minister of State) and Oinguogong 7€ EJZ (Duke of @in) 
in 1298. Neither Chinese nor Persian documents revealed any priest post that Ai 
Xue might hold. In Rashid al-Din’s Jami 'al-Tavarikh, Ai Xue was described as 
a radical Christian who always persecuted Muslims, however he was not de- 
clared as a missionary.” If he was, it was not necessary to neglect this important 
fact in the Persian sources or the history of the Eastern Church. 


Eliah, the eldest son of Ai Xue, inherited his post in Chongfu Si. Another proba- 


® Yuan Shi, (vol. 134), 3248-3249; “Fulin Zhongsianwang Shendaobei”, Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 

535), 324-326; HAN 2000, 93-108. 

In the 18? year of Zhiyuan Period (1358 AD), Ma Mouhuozhe was appointed Canzhi Zhengshi 

SFr. But in the 11" lunar month he resigned the Presidency Chongfi Si. Yuan Shi, (vol. 

113), 2856; SAEKI 1937, 498. 

1 M@ULE 1930, 228. 

?? Translation by Pelliot. See PELLI@T 1912, 497-500. 

5 PELLI@T 1914, 639. 

34 «Fulin Zhongxianwang Shendaobei”, Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 535), 324. “Ay BME SYK 
JG RESEMDEZR BEES BEER” 

55 WENG 1940, 145-150. 
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ble director of Chongfu Si, Ashi kedai P 52%, might be another son of Ai 
Xue and might have accompanied his father to the Ilkhanate." It was strange 
that the name of Ashi Kedai was merely recorded in a memorial text by Yao Sui 
WEZ, however, and it was not mentioned at all in two biographies of Ai Xue, 
one being the official biography in Yuan Shi, the other being the “Fulin 
zhongxianwang shendaobei” HH. GRE FETE [Tombstone of Loyal Prince 


of Fulin] by Cheng Jufu FEE R.” 


Besides the above mentioned figures, there were other two directors of Chongfu 
Si, Dulin Timur A PHRIS and Liu Zeli ZA. It is still arguable whether 
they were Christians or not. According to Liu Zeli’s biography by Li Jiben E26 
X, Liu was the descendant of the famous Confucian scholar Shentu Zhiyuan Fd 
BEI. In the 24" year of the Zhizheng Period (1341-1370 AD) Liu was ap- 
pointed Director of Chongfu Sifor his military deeds of putting down the peas- 
ants’ rebellion. It is unlikely that he himself was a Christian.*° 


Timur was a Mongol, his great-grandmother was from Kerait tribe and might be 
a Christian" but it was not clear whether Timur himself was a Yelikewen or not. 
Timur's original name was Yinya Nashuoli 744442, Dulin Timur was the 
name given by Emperor Wenzong 7G Y. zx. He was found extraordinarily hand- 
some among the guardsmen 1548] (or Keshigtai 1#£#) at the age of eleven, and 
then he was put in a series of important posts. These titles included the director 
of Chongfu Si RAY, the Ritual @bservances Commissioner Af c£, the 
Grand Judge of the Court Imperial Clan KRENE n] fL & 47, the Associate 
Military Affairs Commissioner ABE E35, and the Palace Provisions Com- 
missioner E f£, etc.” 


@ne fact cannot be ignored when discussing the status of all the above officials: 
although most directors of Chongfu Si were not Christian priests, some even 
were not Christian, they administered all the affairs of priests and monks and 
monasteries in China. Comparing the position of priests in the Tang Dynasty, it 
seemed that the priests and the monks in both Tang and Yuan dynasties were 
under the supervision and administration of the central govemment. It could be 


7 HAN 1988, 114-115. 

3® «Kao Chongfushi Ashi Kedai zhuifeng Qinguogong Zhongyigong zhi” $242 he S so HIB 
{RHA BOA! [To Confer the Deceased director of Chongfà Si Ashi Kedai the title Duke 
of Oin and Zhongyi], Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 300), 360-361. 

?* “Fulin Zhongxianwang Shendaobei”, Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 535), 325-326. 

^ “Liu Zeli Zhuan”, Quan Yuan Wen, (vol. 1879), 1036-1038... 
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further concluded that Chongfu Si had no organizational relations with the 
Church on the one hand, for its officers were not selected from the priests or 
missionaries in the Church; on the other hand, the missionary activities of the 
Church in China should be totally supervised by this Bureau. That is to say, if 
the institution was held by those who were enthusiastic in Christian faith, the 
Bureau could play an actual role m supporting the missionary cause in China, 
but considering the fact that many directors of Chongfu Si - especially in the 
later period of the Yuan Dynasty - were not Christians, its significance in this 
aspect would greatly decrease. 


4. The Religious Service Supervised under Chongfu Si 


The first responsibility of Chongfu Si was to supervise the ceremonies by the 
priests and the monks of Yelikewen. The medical and interpreting role of ye- 
likewen has been valued greatly, while their religious function which was un- 
doubtedly the most significant has not been adequately discussed. The religious 
role of the court priests, 1.e., mar-hasia and rabban, who belonged to the upper 
class of Yelikewen, was to lead the service of Gaotian EX (Prayers to Heaven- 
ly God), Zhushou 72$ (Blessing for a long life) and Qifu #78 (Wishes for 
good fortunes), as Yuan Shi and Yuan Bien Zhang point out clearly. 


In the 4" lunar month of the 4" year in the Zhida period (1311 AD), in the 
highest honor of His Majesty, Buddhist monks, Taoists, Yelikewen and 
Danishmand shall not take the corvée, they shall pray for the God for the 
long lives.” SAMFMR, KBE: A, E. RBA, # 
REDRE BE, SKUSE SR. 


Actually, Gaotian and Zhushou were the obligations of all religious people in 
Yuan China. As a repay, they were exempt from civil duties or trade tax. It was 
considered that the sacrifice service held in the Cross Monastery consisted of 
these religious rites of Oifu, Zhushou and Gaotian. Little was mentioned about 
the activities of mar-hasia and rabban in Chinese documents. Judging from the 
limited remaining sources, I speculate roughly that the Nestorian rituals in Chi- 
na had been influenced by Buddhism and Confucianism. For example, in the 
first year of Tianli AJ period (1329 AD), Kocho monks 5 &f£ were request- 
ed to offer the Buddhist service at Pavilion of Yanchun XE J, and at the same 
time the Yelikewen priests were requested to hold a similar service at the Shrine 
of Empress Vianyi Zhuengsheng AR SEE FJa.“ Both the Pavilion and the 
Shrine were associated with the upper Mongolian noblewomen. The former was 
the main part of the Palace of Yanchun, where the emperor’s wives and concu- 
bines lived; the latter was sacred to Empress Vianyi Zhuangsheng A HEH (lit. 


# Yuan Dian Zhang, vol. 33, 1127. 
^ Yuan Shi, vol. 32, 711. 
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the holy virtuous dignified deceased) and belonged to the Imperial Ancestral 
Temples. It was well known that many imperial women in the Mongol court 
were Nestorians. The most famous one, Empress Vianyi Zhuangsheng, or Sor- 
ghaghtani Beki RS ARTE JE, was the wife of Tuluy Khan, the mother of Kublai, 
Mongke and Hulagu, and was from the famous Nestorian Kerait tribe. Her 
shrine was neither a chapel nor an imperial church; indeed it was an imperial 
ancestral temple founded in the early Yuan Dynasty. When the Mongols estab- 
lished the dominion in China, they accepted some Chinese or Confucian rituals 
for a better adaptation on these grand conquered civilized lands. In the 2" year 
of Zhiyuen period under Kublai Khan's reign (1265 AD), the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple was finally set up, with some deceased emperors, empresses and other 
imperial members being given the honorary posthumous titles and Zhuangsheng 
being the title of Sorghaghtani Begi. As one of the greatest and most powerful 
women, she helped her sons to be the great Khans and was consequently memo- 
rized honorably by the whole empire during the Yuan Dynasty. Later in 
Wuzong's reign, ““Vianyi’’ was added into her posthumous name that formed her 
complete posthumous title “Empress Xienyi Zhuengsheng"." Building the im- 
perial ancestral temples and fulfilling the ancestor worship was an important 
transformation in the ruling pattern after the Mongolians entered the Central 
Plains of China. The Nestorian sacrifice ceremonies held in this noblest Nesto- 
rian Empress Sorghaghtanı’s temple was influenced by the Chinese rituals. 


Empress Sorghaghtani Beki enjoyed great honor among the Yelikewen in the 
Mongol Empire. In the 3™ lunar month, the 1* year during the Later Zhiyuen 4% 
ZI period (1336), as Yuan Shi recorded: “The Central Ministry asks for the 
instruction of sacrifice ritual in the Cross Monastery of Ganzhou circuit, Gansu 
Province, commemorating the honorable Empress Dowager Begi, the mother of 
Emperor Shizu.’”° Sorghaghtani Beki was undoubtedly the most powerful Nes- 
torian woman in the Mongol Empire. The conduct of cherishing her memorial 
tablet in the local monastery seemed political and realistic, and it was similar to 
that in the monastery of Tang China, as recorded by the missionaries in the 
Avan Stele: “The most religious Emperor Hsüan Tsung ordered the prince of 
Ning-kuo and the four other princes to go in person to the Temple of Happiness 
to build and set up the altars and courts: “At the beginning of T’ien-pao he or- 
dered Kao Li-shih, the commander in chief, to take the portraits of the five sag- 
es (emperors) which were placed in the monastery, and to present a hundred 
rolls of silk, which were reverently received with salutations to the portrait of 
wisdom.”” 


? Yuan Shi, vol. 74, 1831-1832, 1836. 

^* Ibid, (vol. 38), 826. “HAE INR+ $F FF HERBH EAST er” 

ZIEHEN, SEU nr. MEERE, Ara... KEN CARRIES, EA 
ESA, FNS, BAHT, FEAE”. English wanslation according to A.C. Moule. See 
MOULE 1930, 41. 
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The second responsibility of Chongfu Si, as speculated above, was to supervise 
the cross monasteries around the country. When the institution was led by a 
devout Christian, it could play a significant role as a pusher and protector for 
the local missionary cause. In the first year of Yuenzhen JG Fi period (1295- 
1297 AD), Ai Xue, the director of Chongfu Si, made an application to the Grand 
Council to ask for the tax reduction“ for seven monasteries built by Ma Xueliji- 
si in Zhenjiang $471. and Hangzhou $771]. Councilor-in-chief Wan Zhe 72)¥, 
who was from the Kerait tribe and might be a Nestorian,” reported to Emperor 
Chengzong 7G (1294-1307 AD) and obtained a letter of protection under 
the imperial seal, which was recorded in Zhishun Zhenjiang Zhi ZART 
[the Gazetteer of Zhenjiang in the period of Zhishun (1330-1333)] that besides 
thirty ging EE! of official land, thirty-four ging of civilian land was further 
granted to seven temples (the cross monasteries) as their perpetual mainte- 
nance.” With the support of Wan Zhe and Ai Xue in court, Ma Xuelijisi conse- 
quently reduced and postponed paying the tax." As may be imagined, Ma 
Xuelijisi could not have made such great missionary achievements without the 
aid from the court. Ai Xue, the director of Chongfu Si, played an important role 
in this event. A counter-evidence was that two of these cross monasteries were 
attacked by Buddhists afterwards when Wan Ze died in 1303 and Ai Xue died in 
1308." In around 1311, two of these cross monasteries, the Jumingshan Monas- 
tery FEAR sf and the Yunshan Monastery #1! +f, were occupied by the Bud- 
dhists and were renamed Prajna Temple J£ 2; +. New Buddhist statues were re- 
carved and repainted; furthermore, the crosses inside two monasteries were 
destroyed by force. In this case, the Buddhist monks were aided by the govern- 
ment, who announced that the offspring of Yeliewen were warned not to take 
back the monasteries, or they would be heavily punished.** During the conflict 
between Buddhists and Christians for three decades, Yelikewen failed in the end. 


The authority of Chongfu Si was limited. It was restricted to the religious affairs 
and was supervised by the Grand Council and the Censorate, any arrogating 
conduct being not permitted. Gne example is recorded in Yuan Dian Zhang JG 
ELS 
In the 7" lunar month of 4" year of the Yanyou 55i period (1317 AD), the Pro- 
vincial Governor hae the honor to receive an instruction from the Grand Council 


After conquering the South Song Dynasty, the Buddhists, Taoists and Yelikewen should pay 
the land tax. Cf. CHEN StH 1980, 22-24. 

+? YIN 2006, 290-313. 

?* LIU 2001, 16. 

1 ging equals 6.67 hectares 
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that the imperial Censorate had received a report from the Judicial Commissioner 
of Huaidong (1.e., the provinces lying in the east of the River Huai), which was 
as follows: “@n the 30" of January of the 4" lunar year of the Yanyou Period, the 
Imperial gifts were ordered. Hereupon, in the name of the Emperor, Chechedu {f] 
{#8 and Shansiding 8 J rode four horses to Yangzhou to send forth the in- 
cense to the Yelikewen’s Cross Monastery and bestowed the silk cloth, wine 
and other things on the donors of Merit and Virtue. @n the second day of the fol- 
lowing month, when todgosun Ait RFA” (i.e., the officer inspecting the official 
documents and luggage of the envoy at the courier station of the courier routes) 
Wu Yexian 5,46 got the royal decree that carried by Shansiding, the courier of 
Chongfu Yuan, he argued the matter against it that the imperial gifts of wine and 
sweet wine were not mentioned in the decree at all. According to the sacred 
command from the Emperor only silk cloth was ordered to be given to Aolahan 
(RAJZ 1e, Abraham) and Luli S858, the wine was excluded. It shall be in- 
formed that every reward and punishment must be carried out appropriately in 
the way of governing, and with regard to the way of rewards, everything must be 
put on faithfully of the laws and observance.... However, Aolahan was only a Fe- 
likewen, with neither literary pursuit worthy of name of culture nor military mer- 
its (to deserve such imperial gifts). He was a mere rich tradesman in Yangzhou 
1B and a very common fellow. It is true that his father had a name for building 
monasteries, but that was so many years ago. At first, by means of false represen- 
tations Aolahan managed to be engaged in the service of the public work, and 
then he begged Hucha 492€ in Yuanwei Si A) (Pacification Commission) 
for undertaking the power to collect the wine taxes. Being greedy by nature and 
coveting after large profits, he made great fortune at the expense of the people in 
general. He was then arrested, and was sentenced for fifty-seven lashes after ad- 
mitting all his crimes. However, he succeeded in presenting a petition to the 
Throne by making manifest his innocence, and the Emperor benevolently de- 
clared the general pardon and remitted Aolahan’s punishment. Despite these, he 
did never share the honor to serve in the presence of His Majesty, nor was he 
born in a ranking family. The Emperor should neither be informed of the name of 
this man. Then the Chongfu Yuan had transmitted to the officials the sacred 
command that Shansiding and his men rode four horses to carry two bottles of 
wine and sweet wine to Yangzhou. Shansiding delivered them (to Aolahan) be- 
cause he believed they hae the honor to receive these things, while it was only a 
case that people received reward without proper merit, not to mention it was 
clear that the two bottles of wine and sweet wine were not mentioned in the sa- 
cred command at all, and Chongfu Yuan had never applied for the imperial wine 
in advance. Therefore, we delivered the copy of the sacred command and got 
hold of the instruction letter in question, which had already been reported to the 
superior authorities and made the case very clear. ” Nevertheless, on the 19^ of 
January of the 4" year of the Yanyou period, the very timely imperial proclama- 
tion for his pardon was issued... Chongfu Yuan was just authorized to award the 
imperial incense in the name of the Emperor’s command which never included 


?* The usage of todgosun (in Chinese tuotuohesun AR@AR7RFR) here is based on the studies of 
Cleaves and Mostaert, their wansliterawon on the term is considered the most accurate. See 
M@STAERT-CLEAVES 1952, 436-437, See also DANG 2006, 104-110. 
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the wine and sweet wine for Aolahan, and this was illegal with no permission of 
the Department of Yuanhui (Palace Provisions Commission”) and the Grand 
Council. * 


As mentioned above, Chongfu Yuan was sentenced illegal for its wrongly offi- 
cial conduct. All official affairs should be carried out in accordance with laws. 
Shansiding was sent to Yangzhou in order to award the imperial gifts of silk, 
wine and incense to Aolahan and Liilii for their great donation to the local Cross 
Monastery. However, among the imperial gifts the wine and sweet wine were 
exclusively managed by Department of \uanhui which were therefore called 
Xuenhui wine Ef in the Yuan Dynasty. Chongfu Yuan had no authority to 
award \uanhui wine for Yelikewen without the permission of the Grand Council 
and the Department of Xuanhui. It seemed very insignificant but really intoler- 
ant because of its illegal procedure, even just for two bottles of wine. That’s 
why Chongfu Yuan was accused officially by the Judicial Commissioner of 
Huaidong. 


5. The Operation and Cancellation of Zhangjiao Si 


Now it comes to the issue of local institution Zhangjiao Si. In 1315, seventy- 
two Zhangjiao Si or the Gffice of Christian Affairs around the country were 
totally abolished, meanwhile Chongfu Si was promoted to a higher ranking au- 
thority. Besides this recordation there is no further information about Zhangjiao 
Si in official sources. @nly two records discovered in an archeological finding 
and a private epitaph are relevant: one is about Wu Anduonisi #1214 We E. the 
chief of Zhangjiao Si in Quanzhou circuit 5&JV £s, and the other about Sao Ma 
WEE (ie., Sauma), the chief of Zhangjiao Si in Jining circuit ZEK. 


Sao Ma was from Mongolian @arluq tribe, and his brief biography was recorded 
in “the Gravestone of Sir Leshan 5853€ A&E”. It was said that in the earlier 
times he was appointed the chief of Zhangyiao Si of Yelikewen, and in his ser- 
vice period he reconstructed a Cross Monastery for the longevity of the His 
Majesty. The pronunciation of Sao Ma was the same as that of Sauma, a very 
common name among Nestorians, which indicated that his Christian name 
might be Sauma. The Chief of Zhangjiao Si was Sao Ma’s primary post, which, 
like the Buddhist official, was usually selected from among the monks. I pre- 
sume Sao Ma was a monk, probable an abbot, of the local cross monastery in 
Jining Circuit, therefore he got the post at Zhangjiao Si and reconstructed the 


?' HUCKER 1985, 250. 

?* Based on the translations by Saeki, the present author re-translate the recordation. See SAEKI 
1937, 499-505. 

° ZHANG 2010, 47. 
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cross monastery later. After Chongfu Sihad been promoted to Chongfu Yuan in 
1315, Sauma also lost his post at Zhangjiao Si." 


Wu Anduonisi [or Antonius] was both the abbot of the .Vingming Monastery and 
the chief of Zhangyiao Si of Quanzhou. @f course he was appointed this post for 
his religious status. His name was found in a Chinese-Uighur Nestorian tomb- 
stone discovered in Quanzhou, dated in the tenth year of Dade period (1306 
AD). 


A famous poet Jin Yuansu 4 JUGE, who was also a Nestorian Christian,” visited 
the Cross Monastery of Yingming during his official service in Fujian. In one of 
his poetry “Ji Baxingming si Yuanming Lieben" # K ER + [S] ER 7) BE [To 
Rabban Yuanming of the Monastery of Xingming], he wrote a poem as below: 
FPERRA AR TERAS B GEAKUU- The entrance of the Monastery is 
always closed; its steps look green with perennial moss. The altar lamp burns all 
day long; its flame comes from the shrine of Fulin. 


Lieban, or Rabban, was the respectable title for the priests of Yelikewen, alt- 
hough nothing was known about this Rabban Yuanming. “Yuanming” is a typi- 
cal Chinese Buddhist expression, and it was his title “Rabban” that revealed his 
high status in the Eastern Church and his knowledge of Syriac. It was said that 
while Fulin was the homeland of Jin Yuansu, it was not the name of an exact 
place but vaguely referred to the western lands where the flame of Vingming 
Monastery was taken from. Bengchuan }8{% is a Buddhist term which means 
the transmission of religious tradition, therefore, it might imply the religious 
connection between the Monastery of Baxingming and its mother Church in 
West Asia. 


The ethnicity of Antonius has not been made clear. He might be a Han-Chinese, 
or a Uighur or @ngut who was proficient in Chinese literature. However, judg- 
ing from the ethnicity of Yelikewen in Yuan China, it’s impossible that Wu An- 
tonius was a Han Chinese.°° Since he was an abbot of a Cross Monastery, he 
must be acquainted with Syriac Nestorian sutras and Nestorian rituals, and it 
was obviously difficult for a local Chinese to grasp such skills. Compared with 
other Nestorian inscriptions discovered in @uanzhou, especially those carved 
with Chinese characters, this stele seemed more sinicized in its shape, structure, 
inscription and expression. 


© Thid,47. 

9? WU & WU 2005, 419. 

9 YIN 2012, 72-73. 
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For the administrative convenience on local matters of Yelikewen and the cross 
monasteries, a large number of Zhangjiao Si were established throughout the 
country. They probably set the office in the monastery and chose the officials 
from among the monks, just like the local Buddhist authorities always did. 
Therefore, the local monasteries got great power in dealing with the missionary 
affairs. @nce the central institution Chongfu Si could not supervise Zhangyiao Si 
properly and efficiently, the latter would gradually expanded out of control. 


In 1304, the 8" year of Dade 4% period, Taoists complained to the Department 
of Jixian that Yelikewen in Wenzhou circuit set an office to spread their religion 
and many residents in Wenzhou enlisted themselves as the members of the Ye 
likewen religion in order to elude their civil duties. Besides, Yelikewen gradually 
usurped both the power and the authority of Taoism, and they insisted on pre- 
ceding the Taoists in both the place and the order when they prayed for the Em- 
peror in sacrifice ceremonies.” The complaint was forwarded to the Board of 
Rites eventually, and the decision was made that since then in the sacrifice cer- 
emonies or other similar occasions theright order should be obeyed strictly that 
the Buddhists and Taoists should precede those of the Yelikewen 5.°° 


The religion of Yelikewen was competitive. Though it actually emerged in 1270s 
in the Yangtze River district, in 1310s this religion was able to compete with 
traditional Taoism. Not only did it strive for the believers but also it preceded 
the place and order in ritual service. We could discover the intense relations 
among Buddhism, Taoism and Christianity according to the above-mentioned 
cases. 


@ne illegality that the Taoist priests accused Yelikewen was that the latter enlist- 
ed many people to its religion. This was just an excuse from the Taoists’ side. 
Actually, all religions in Yuan China expanded their power and influence by 
striving for more land and people. @wing to the privilege of no corvée and less 
tax, the religious people formed a privileged class beyond ethnicity in Yuan 
China, as Meng Siming E H pointed out in his research.” In consequence, 
many secular people, including the wealthy, refugees and beggars, enlisted 
themselves to one religion so as to avoid their civil duties.’° It was not rare that 
people eluded their tax and civil duties in Chinese history; however, such a 
strategy reached its peak in the Yuan Dynasty. 


In 1310 when Emperor Renzong 70{—% acceded to the throne, he commanded 
to abolish the religious offices of Buddhism, Taoism, Yelikewen, Danishmand 


* Yuan Dian Zhang, (vol. 33), 1143. 

* Ibid, 1144. 

* MENG 2006, 79. 

"^ Many peasants asked for protection from the church, and they denoted the belongings includ- 
ing the estate to the monastery in order to avoid the heavy tax burden. Cf. MENG 2006, 78-81. 
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and Baiyunzong HER so as to increase the government revenue.” The offices 
of Zhangjiao Si were abolished during the period. The cause and the conse- 
quence of this policy are recorded in Yuan Bian Zhang.” In the 4" year in the 
Zhida ZAK period (1311 AD), because the local religious offices of Buddhism, 
Taoism, Yelikewen, Danishmand, etc., had caused so many administrative prob- 
lems and juridical chaos, all local offices of them were ordered to be abolished. 
@nly Xuanzheng Yuan (The Commission for Buddhist and Tibetan Affairs) and 
Gongde Si Z//f& n] (Commission of Merit and Virtue) remained, and the local 
governors, Barughachi 1€ 157r, were authorized to draw back the civil and 
penal jurisdiction. Buddhist monks, Taoists, Yelikewen and Banishmane would 
not be permitted to hold the post of local petty officials if they did not offer 
their civil duties. In the 2nd year of Yanyou $Ej£ period (1315 AD), all the 
local Christian affairs were charged directly by the central office Chongfu Si. It 
was in this year that no local Zhangjiao Si for Yelikewen affairs survived neither 
did their religious officials." 


6. Conclusion 


Reviewing each period of Christianity in China, only the Yuan government set 
up the Bureau to manage Christian affairs separately, and many officials in this 
Bureau were Christians. Furthermore, there were many Christians among upper 
Mongols and semuren &H (i.e., Central Asians) bureaucrats who belonged to 
the first and the second ruling class. The number of Yelikewen in Yuan China, 
especially in the ruling class, was considerably high that the government must 
take their benefits and religious rights into concern. Therefore, Yuan Dynasty 
China witnessed the most tolerant religious policy in China; even the newly- 
introduced Christianity could attain a higher political status. The support and 
interests of the ruling class was what the Nestorians in Tang China lacked. 


Nevertheless, it should be argued that the founding of Chongfu Si was not mere- 
ly the consequence of the tolerant religious policy or missionary activities of 
Christian priests; it might be, in my opinion, the result of direct intervening of 
some senior semu Christian officials, like the first director of Chongfu Si Ai 
Xue. Gn the one hand, Chongfu Si was the latest established one among all the 
religious institutions, and its official posts were never appointed for the priests 
and missionaries in the church; on the other hand, A1 Xue and his family 
seemed to be most deeply involved in the operation of Chongfu Si during its 
earlier period. However, after the political collapse of Elijah during the Emperor 
Wenzong's WR reign (1328-1332 AD)" the director positions of Chongfu Si 


7 Yuan Shi, (vol. 24), 542. 

7 Yuan Dian Zhang, (vol.33), 1128. E (e 3E RER 
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7 Yuan Shi, (vol.34), 761; TU 1988, 712. 
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were no longer occupied by Ai Xue’s family. In 1340s, Dulin Timur, who was a 
minion of the Emperor Huizong 70448 (JI), was appointed the director of 
Chongfu Si, he himself might probably be a Christian, for his great-grandmother 
was from the Kerait tribe. During the final period of the Yuan Dynasty, it 
seemed that the institution of Chongfu Si existed nominally, the last director Liu 
Zeli was not a Christian but from a Chinese Confucian family. 


Supervision on the religious rituals held by mar-hasia and rabban in the cross 
monasteries was the basic responsibility of Chongfu Si. When it was led by a 
devout Christian, it could probably play a vital role in protecting the local mis- 
sionary activities. However, it was not easy to administer all the monasteries in 
such a big country, therefore, based on the managerial demand on the local 
cross monasteries, the offices of Zhangjiao Si were founded. Usually they were 
set inside the local cross monastery for the convenience of management, and the 
abbots were appointed the chiefs of Zhangjiao Si in general, which was the 
same as the monk official system of Buddhism. The secularity of Chongfu Si 
has been primarily explored in operational and official aspects. As a secular 
governmental authority, the officials of Chongfu Si did not have to be selected 
from the priests or missionaries in the Church. Although it was engaged in the 
religious rituals for the ruling class, the missionary career in China was not its 
obligation, even it had ever provided great support for the cross monasteries and 
had helped them to attain more developing opportunities, especially during the 
service of Ai Xue. 


I speculate that Zhangyiao Si played a more practical part. As the institution 
dealing with the local Christian affairs, the religious officials of Zhangjiao Si 
were mostly selected from the senior monks especially the abbots of the local 
cross monasteries, like a Buddhist Chief of Buddhism, The Chief of Zhangyiao 
Si was possibly an honorable post, yet it actually grasped much autonomy pow- 
er. In consequence, it was very common that Zhangjiao Si took in many people 
for development. With the conversion to Christianity of these people - even the 
amount of converts was not actually large - they succeeded in expanding the 
religious influence and gaining economic benefit. 


It reveals two different religious administrative levels in Yuan China. @n the 
upper level, Chongfu Si offered the religious services for the ruling class and 
supervised the local cross monasteries; it didn’t devote itself to the missionary 
activities. While on the lower level, with the political, economic and religious 
profits relating to the missionizing activities directly, Zhangjiao Si benefited 
from the expansion of the local cross monasteries and had played a more practi- 
cal role. However, it was not clear when Zhangyiao Si was set up, supposing it 
was in 1289, the year that Chongfu Si was founded, it took only two decades to 
run the local Christian offices before the year of 1315. During such a short peri- 
od the number of Zhangjiao Si, which was equal to or more than that of the 
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cross monasteries in China, had amounted to seventy-two. Zhangjiao Si and 
local cross monasteries had proved their missionary energy convincingly. Un- 
fortunately, with the direct intervention of the government, this provincial pow- 
er and vitality came to an end. In 1315, these seventy-two offices of Zhangjiao 
Si were thoroughly abolished; meanwhile Chongfu Si was promoted to the 
Chongfu Yuan. It means that Yelikewen kept their influence and authority on the 
upper level, but the missionary energy and self-development in the local regions 
decreased and gradually faded. 
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PRIESTS @F JINGJIAO IN THE XIZH@U UIGHUR KINGD@M 
(FIVE DYNASTIES - THE EARLY S@NG PERI@D) 


WANG Yuanyuan 
Sun Yat-sen University, China 


The Uighur Kingdom on the Mongolian Steppe was destroyed by the Kirghiz in 
840. The invasion caused a diaspora of Uighur people in the @arluq and the 
Tibetan regions, in the Central Plains and in Kuéa. The Uighurs relocated along 
the north rim of the Tarim Basin such as Kuča, Karashahr and Gaochang (@oCo) 
established in the 850s a new Khanate around the Turfan region, which was 
named Xizhou Uighur Kingdom (866-1209) in the Chinese historical sources. A 
large amount of Manichaean manuscripts unearthed from Turfan show that 
Manichaeism maintained its position as a state religion of the Uighurs in the 
decades after the establishment of the new Khanate. Gaochang, however, as a 
hodgepodge place with interweaving cultural elements from the West and the 
East, was always an ideal breeding ground for various kinds of religions and 
beliefs. The text on the verso of a Dunhuang manuscript 5.6551 is a so-called 
Jiangjingwen (i.e. a text of Buddhist teaching lecture for the folks) of an un- 
known Buddhist master who gave the lecture in Gaochang. It shows various 
religions that existed side by side in the territory of the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom 
during the period of the Five Dynasties (907-960). 


Scholars have made detailed researches on S.6551 which can be dated around 
the year 930 AD. In the manuscript, the Buddhist master commenced the 
preaching with a narration of his pilgrimage and his high praise to the Xizhou 
Uighur Kingdom, the royal family and the boom of Buddhism there. He then 
criticized some non-Buddhist sects in the Kingdom and finally got to the point 
expounding the Sutra on the Buddha Amitabha. Here is his criticism of several 
non-Buddhist sects: 


EAE RA SLT AMEE SALBEN EE aR Seo ue 
ROW KREI EEE HERA K RAR TERET HE 
ZAREK. ' 


! Cf ZHANG GEBE & RONG HH; 1989, 24-36. 
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Translation: 

There are 96 tirthakas? in the West, while followers of the Persian religion, 
Manichaeism, Zoroastrianism and a belief of crying God are active in this land. 
They all claim to be entermg into the religion and out of the cycle of life and 
death, but it’s all lies and merely deception to the heaven and earth. @nly the 
followers of Sakyamuni who are eligible for the offerings from the heaven and 
earth can be viewed as entering into a real religion. 


I agree with the viewpoint of Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang that the so- 
called Persian religion is Jingjiao and the belief of crying God may be Shaman- 
ism. The preaching master's severe critique on the heretics apparently indicates 
that non-Buddhist sects prevailed in the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom during the 
period of the Five Dynasties. Among them, the Persian religion was active at 
least from the 930s to the end of the 10" century because a “Persian tirthaka” 
was recorded in the Chinese sources concerning tribute paying to the Northern 
Song Dynasty (960-1127). 


Gk AGO RE ARSHÄNTE WALSE ENOK sae 
KULA REIS SH HEB A RE Ce SEN DOE 
AA LICE BRS kK SARA MRS BEE 
Herein - ZH HET AE EDUC FIER A. > A 
ÞAR. EZKE: WAR: ROBIN SAS REENER By 
ENGR ^ LBA: Heth ARKPARTTE > 976) A 
Bo ANS 23a SNEWS RRM. 


Tk 


Translation: 

The Kuéa Kingdom is an offshoot of the Uighurs. The king calls himself Aslan 
[i.e. the Lion King]. He wears yellow robes and a crown encrusted with gems, 
and conducts state affairs together with his nine Prime Ministers. When the king 
marches out, the Prime Ministers in Arabic damask clothes usually ride at the 
head of the royal procession in music. The queen Asimi, in red silky dress with 
gold thread, often decorated herself with pearls and jewels. She goes out of the 
palace strolling about the capital once a year. There are markets in this King- 
dom, but no currency. Like the business method in China, people there ex- 
change rice, wheat, fruits and melons with cloths. It takes two months traveling 
westwards from this Kingdom to the Arab Empire, and three months going 
eastwards to the Prefecture of Xiazhou. This Kingdom can be named as Xizhou 
? Manuscript S.6551 is a Buddhist Jiangjingwen and the lecturer is a Buddhist master. Consider- 
ing the religious attribute of the text and the religious identity of the lecturer, I'd like to use the 
Sanskrit word “tirthaka” to literally translate the Chinese expression “Waidao” 4H here. 


3 Songhuizao Gao (abbreviated as SHYJG thereafter) KE 924878, 7720. [English translation is 
given by the present author.] 
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Uighurs, Xizhou Kuéa or Kuéa Uighurs, no difference at all. In May (of 976 
AD, the first year of Taipingxingguo era of Taizong Emperor), Xizhou Kuca 
sent an envoy named Yinan, together with a Brahmin and a Persian tirthaka to 
pay tribute. 


As we all know, Xizhou and Kuča are different oasis towns. But the records of 
the Northem Song Dynasty concerning Xizhou Uighur Kingdom usually con- 
fused them, even considering them as one. The Uighurs moving westward after 
the year of 840 had a powerful control over the north rim of the Tarim Basin. It 
may be the poor communications between China proper and the Western Re- 
gions that made the Northern Song Dynasty mistakenly treat Xizhou and Kuca 
as one regime — the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom in question. Such confused re- 
cordation leaves some modern scholars in continuous discussion about whether 
Xizhou Uighurs and Kuéa Uighurs is the same Kingdom or not. The academic 
divergence, in any case, has no influence on our analysis of the Persian tirtha- 
ka’s identity of the year 976. 


The Background of the Persian Tirthaka 


As to the Persian tirthaka, we’d better make a full consideration of both his 
identity and background. According to the records, the Persian tirthaka came to 
Kaifeng together with Yinan (most likely inal in Turkish‘), an envoy of Xizhou 
Uighur, and a Brahmin. Yinan served as an envoy to the Northern Song Dynas- 
ty twice, that’s in 976 and in the 9" year of Taipingxingguo era (984 AD). 
[KEMALE [984 |. H. > PENI RS BR SE EP ROR ope el RS - 
PRAX ^ HIME - OSE BMA ABS B58» RBS Bini. A 
R RE- EE — Ye BY» Haile Sat PREAS (OC 


Translation: 

In May of the 9" year [of Taipingxingguo era], Xizhou Uighur, a Brahmin and a 
Persian Tirthaka named Aliyan paid tributes. They were all granted various 
rewards by the court accordingly and arranged accommodation in Libin Yuan [a 
reception office of the central govemment]. Yinan, an envoy from Xizhou 
makes a report about his king’s title, costume, habitude, customs, cities and 
routes, which are the same as those of Kuča. The Brahmin named Y ongshi also 
gives a narration about his own country. 


ERRIO [AD 984 JURA > PEN IB HSS EPL act RS NET EEA 
Ut 


^ DURKIN-MEISTERERNST 2004, 99. 
? SHYJG, 7719. [English translation is given by the present author] 
$ SS##, vol.490, 14114. [English wanslation is given by the present author.] 
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Translation: 

In April of the first year of Yongxi era [984], Xizhou Uighur together with a 
Brahmin named Yongshi and a Persian Tirthaka named Aliyan paid tribute at 
the same time. 


SUCEREERE P386 RES SRT Be] BE a] 8 SB - RHA: ABSA 
Be TAR tS > sob UE PROM DE: DE KK Ret: ULAR 
fii + HIER EU > DORM AE Sey Bite - HB 
(KR RAE BALK ^ Bi ^ SAH NA RER o BN 
Bra SEHA RER AR NE RAR AER H 
ARR A LAR MPR “Hl PRR: FEAR  HERRT 
MAABARH : X—H3Sp: MOA SEN + WEHT: ABER 
BR ER > ENE AURAL > SP: ZEIH ER CE KEUL 
NOES + BUA BAK >: MARR ESA RB oa E FERS 


JERE > ARAB - LAMKE FE RE + SER > DREAD + att 


MER’ A PL AES EN ESER 7 


Translation: 
And a Brahmin named Yongshi and a Persian tirthaka named Aliyan arrive in 


the capital city at the same time. Yongshi claims that his country’s name is Lide. 


The king’s surname is Yaluowude, and his first name is Anuonibu. He wears 
yellow robes and a golden crown encrusted with seven gems. He goes out by 
elephant or in palanquin, with music and the sound of conch and cymbal usher- 
ing the way. He always visits Buddhist temples and offers almsgiving generous- 
ly to the poor. The queen’s name is Mahani, wearing red silky dress with gold 
thread. She goes out of the palace once a year and often makes provision of 
relief. Taking the occasion of the king and the queen's outing, people can lodge 
appeals for the wrongs they suffered. Four Prime Ministers conduct the state 
affairs. Five cereals, six domestic animals and fruits there are the same as those 
in China. People trade with a kind of copper coins which are also similar to 
Chinese coins, but without a hole being punched in the center. It takes six 
months traveling eastwards from this Kingdom to the Arab Empire, then anoth- 
er two months to Xizhou, and another two months again to Xiazhou. Aliyan 
claims that his king’s epithet is Black Robe, whose surname is Zhang and first 
name is Lilimo. The king wears colored damask robes. He always returns to the 
capital city in two or three days every time he goes out for hunting. Nine Prime 
Ministers conduct the state affairs. Men dress in cotton clothes and rich women 
in Arabic damask, while the poor wears silky clothes. The Kingdom is featured 
with silkworms, sheep, horses and fruits, but no rice growing there. People trade 


7 SHYJG, 7758. [English translation is given by the present author.] Same records can also be 
found in SS, vol.490, 14105-14106. 
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on a barter basis because there is no currency. Yongshi and Aliyan arrive in the 
capital city at the 9" year of Taipingxingguo era together with an envoy from 
the Xizhou Uighur. 


The paragraphs cited above reveal that Yinan, a Persian tirthaka Aliyan and a 
Brahmin Yongshi came to Kaifeng in 984. We can easily find out that the Per- 
sian tirthaka and the Brahmin of 976 were exactly Aliyan and Yongshi. Yinan is 
undoubtedly an envoy from the Uighurs, while the ambiguous recores concern- 
ing Aliyan and Yongshi make us hesitate to decide where they were from. Ac- 
cording to the materials, Yinan, Yongshi and Aliyan gave accounts of their own 
countries? customs and practices respectively. So there 1s a question: the three 
were all from Xizhou Uighur Kingdom or from different countries but encoun- 
tering on the way and then traveling together to Kaifeng? First, we have to deal 
with a Chinese word “Benguo X (i.e.their own countries)" which is some- 
what equivocal in meaning. It can be interpreted as the country sending them to 
Kaifeng or their mother countries. If the latter one can be accepted, the back- 
ground of Yongshi and Aliyan is easy to be settled: They immigrated from their 
mother countries to Xizhou, and three of them were all sent from the Xizhou 
Uighur Kingdom. But if *Benguo" means the country sending them to Kaifeng, 
the problem becomes complicated. 


Since the three all mentioned their own countries, Yinan’s country should be the 
Xizhou Uighur Kingdom and Brahmin Yongshi’s motherland might be some- 
where in India. As to the Persian tirthaka Aliyan, his homeland might be the 
Abbasid Empire in West Asia because there was no Persia in the 10" century at 
all. This speculation can also be supported by Aliyan’s self-description that his 
king’s epithet is Black Robe. Then, it’s seemingly the case that the three came 
from different countries, just happening to meet halfway and came to Kaifeng 
together. But after analyzing and comparing their individual descriptions of the 
customs, people can notice the contents are almost the same—their kings all 
wearing yellow robes and crowns encrusted with gems, their queens all in red 
silky dress with gold thread, going out of the palace once a year, and four or 
nine Prime Ministers helping to conduct the state affairs—only in different nar- 
rative sequences. 


It’s generally known that the Islamic Abbasids, the Indian and the Uighur King- 
dom stood far apart, and had totally different historical, cultural and religious 
backgrounds. It’s really a puzzle that these countries shared so many similarities. 
Moreover, it’s hard to believe in the coincidence that Yinan, Yongshi and Ali- 
yan always chanced to meet halfway on the long trip ahnost spanning the conti- 
nent. Therefore, either the Chinese recorder of the Northern Song Dynasty or 
Yinan, Yongshi and Aliyan themselves might be responsible for the puzzling 
reports of the three countries. Probably, the Chinese recorder took a wrong dic- 
tation from Yinan, Yongshi and Aliyan, so he had to fabricate their reports af- 
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terwards. Alternatively, the three were actually all from the Xizhou Uighur 
Kingdom, and it’s difficult for Yongshi and Aliyan to give accurate reports 
about Arabia and India and have to do adaption based on the version of Ui- 
ghur’s customs. 


In the Northern Song Dynasty, Zhuke Langzhong FEST and Yuanwailang 
AAMER, the professional officials of Li Bu (#82 the Ministry of Rites) were 
responsible for recording the customs of the tributary states. If they failed to 
write down what the envoys said on the spot, they could just make further con- 
firmation with the envoys and fix the omission afterwards. Namely, fabricating 
was not necessary at all. Furthermore, except for most of the similarities, we 
can still find some slight distinctions in the respective narrations of Yinan, 
Yongshi and Aliyan, which couldn’t be a sheer fabrication by Chinese officials. 
Considering the reception policy of Chinese dynasties towards the tributary 
countries, I’m inclined to believe that the three were all sent from the Nizhou 
Uighur Kingdom. It’s very likely that they intentionally highlighted their differ- 
ent and faraway native lands with an attempt to gain the maximum profit from 
the Chinese government. 


From ancient times, foreign countries, especially those faraway ones could usu- 
ally get high profits from China through tributary trade. In the Tang Dynasty 
(618-907), the government, as a rule, gave the tributary countries returns ac- 
cording to the distance. In the Northern Song Dynasty, the routine was granting 
the tributary countries with much more generous reward,’ such as honorable 
titles and substantial gifts to the kings and envoys etc. In 1083, a country 
named Centan BẸ (nowadays Zanzibar Island and the neighboring coastal 
area of East Africa) sent envoy to China, and Emperor Shenzong (r.1067-1085) 
rewarded extra only for its long distance from China." In addition, Chinese 
government also reimbursed the envoys for their travelling expenses according 
to the distance. To sum up, profitable return is most attractive for foreign coun- 
tries, and the more distant country it was, the more gifts it could be awarded by 
Chinese emperors. With such preferential policy, foreign envoys and merchants 
poured into the capital of the Northern Song Dynasty in the name of tribute 
paying. It then became a heavy financial burden to the court which had to im- 
pose restrictions on tribute-paying and reward-granting during the period of 
Yuanfeng era to Shaosheng era (1078-1098). As we've known, Yinan, Yongshi 
and Aliyan “were all granted various rewards by the court accordingly”. It's not 
very certain whether “accordingly” can be explained as “according to the dis- 
tance". But it’s well-reasoned for Yongshi and Aliyan, with the religious identi- 
ties as Brahmin and Persian tirthaka, to claim they came from faraway India and 


* SS, vol.163, 3854. 

* SS,vol485, 13981. 

!* cf LIEER 2004, 43, 50. 
! SS, vol.490, 14123. 
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the West Asia because they could only obtain advantages for doing that. In my 
opinion, it’s not very convincing to put the blame on Chinese officials’ taking a 
wrong dictation from the envoys. More likely, Yongshi and Aliyan disguised 
themselves as messengers from India and the Abbasid Caliphate probably for 
gaining more returns. Residing in the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom and being unfa- 
miliar with the instant situation of their homelands, Yongshi and Aliyan had to 
copy the Uighur’s customs and made the report in the Court. 


Additionally, I want to mention a diplomatic mission sent by the Northern Song 
Dynasty to Xizhou Uighur Kingdom in the 6" year of Taipingxingguo era (981). 
As the Chinese envoy, Wang Yande + 3£{ left for Gaochang in May of 981. 
When he set out on his return journey two years later, countries of the Western 
Regions sent messengers together with him for expressing thanks to the Chinese 
emperor's favor. They also arrived in the capital city of Kaifeng in 984." The 
coincidence of timing indicates that Yinan, Yongshi and Aliyan were probably 
the messengers coming to China together with Wang Yande. It’s known that 
Wang visited the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom only, never going further to India or 
the West Asia. So it’s illogical for Yongshi and Aliyan to pay a return visit to 
China as messengers from India and the Abbasid Empire. In fact, they were all 
from Xizhou together with Yinan. This opinion can be strengthened through 
further discussion about the identity of Aliyan as a Persian tirthaka. 


The Religious Identity of the Persian Tirthaka 


Though Aliyan was called Persian tirthaka by the Northern Song Dynasty, Per- 
sia was actually the Abbasid Empire at that time. Considering the religions in 
the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom where Aliyan lived, one can easily identify him 
was not a Moslem. In Hudud al-Alam originally finished in 982, the Islamic 
writer mentioned Nestorian Christianity and Zoroastrianism were popular 
among the Uighurs, but saying nothing about Islam.'” Perhaps, there's no Islam 
in the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom around the year of 982. Similar records can be 
found in Wang Yande's Yizhou Shichengii ENERZEL (Travel Notes on Xi- 
zhou) on his visiting from 981-984. Wang says there were Manichaean priests 
and Persian monks in Xizhou which were the so-called tirthakas in Buddhist 
Sutras.'' Here, the Persian monks are believed as Nestorians. Since Persian 
religion and Persian monks in above sources dated the 10" century all refer to 
Jingjiao, the Persian tirthaka Aliyan should be a priest of Jingyiao. 


Nestorian Christianity in Tang China was called Jingjiao, but Chinese people 
used to relating the religion with Persia even from the very beginning. Though 


? SS,vol490, 14113. 
P Hudud al- Alam (Chinese translation by WANG #342% Zhilai 2010), 68-71. 
14 Hui ZhuLu Etki former section), vol.4, 37. 
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it’s unknown how Alopen introduced himself and his religion to Emperor Tai- 
zong (r. 626-649), in the imperial edict issued in 638 he was identified as a Per- 
sian monk." Imaginably, Chinese people linked Jingjiao with Persia because 
Persia was Alopen’s motherland and the headquarters of Jingjiao. In the 2" year 
of Kaiyuan era (714), a priest of Jingjiao named Jilie 7271 (maybe identified 
with a Christian name *Gabriel") who presented various articles with strange 
devises to the Emperor was also recorded as Persian monk.'^ In the edict of the 
4" year of Tianbao era (745), Jingjiao was named “the Persian religion of the 
scriptures” J Sr&€ FL, while its monastery was called “Persian monastery jf 
3p" After the edict of 745, the name of “Persian monastery" was officially 
announced to be changed into “Dagin monastery KÆ d". And Jingjiao, the 
self-addressed Chinese name was formally shown on the Xran Monument 
erected in 781. The rule relating Jingjiao with Persia, however, was still kept. In 
the period of Zhenyuan (785-805), a famous bishop Jingjing 37 who translat- 
ed Buddhist sutra together with Buddhist monks was still viewed as a Persian 
monk. 


@n the contrary, Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism, another two religions from 
Persia were never labeled as “made in Persia” in the Tang and Song dynasties. 
From the Sogdian Ancient Letters found by A. Stein in a watchtower near 
Dunhuang to the Sogdian settlements and funeral customs of the Northern dyn- 
asties (386-581) and the Sui-Tang period (581-907), it can be safely concluded 
that the spread of Zoroastrianism in China is attributed to the Sogdians who 
acted as transmitters and followers. In this case, Chinese people can hardly treat 
Zoroastrianism as a “Persian religion". Besides, Zoroastrianism had a Chinese 
name, that is, Xianjiao #K#, with the character “#K’” being created in the Chi- 
nese language at the turn of the Sui and Tang dynasties.'” This name was con- 
tinuously in use until the Song Dynasty, and Zoroastrianism was never called 
the “Persian religion” according to existing sources. 


Manichaeism was formally introduced into China by a Persian bishop (MP af- 
tadan) in 694. It seems as if Manichaeism also stands a chance of gaining the 
name of “Persian religion”. But Manichaeism in Tang China was thought to be 
stemmed directly from the church in Central Asia,” and the Sogdians again 
contributed a lot to the development of Manichaeism in China. More important- 
ly, it’s shown from the materials concerning Manichaeism of Tang China such 


^ THESE, vol.49, 864. 

'* THY, vol62, 1078. 

" THY, vol.49, 864. 

1$ Zhenyuan xinding Shijiao Mulu SICH Ær% H $&[Newly Established Catalog of the Bud- 
dhist Teaching of the Zhenyuan Era (785-805)] vol.17, Taishö Tripitaka (vol.55), 892. 

1? CHEN E 1980, 308, 312. 

?* LIN EAR 1997,69. 
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as the Dunhuang manuscripts and the prohibition edict issued by Emperor 
Xuanzong (r.712-756) in 732 that the people of Tang called the religion Moni- 
jiao Efe #% all the way, never linking it with Persia. This name remained un- 
changed in the Song Dynasty. There is an important record: More than ten years 
ago before Aliyan's visit, Khotan sent Manichaean master as envoy to Kaifeng 
in the 2"* year of Jianlong era (962), bringing two decorative glass bottles and a 
piece of brocade as tribute.” Apparently, describing the envoy of Khotan as 
“Manichaean master" reveals that the envoy was different in religious identity 
from Aliyan in the eyes of the Chinese officials. In other words, Aliyan was 
certainly not a Manichaean priest. 


Generally speaking, in the Chinese sources of the Tang Dynasty, Jingyiao, the 
priest and the temple of Jingjiao are usually recorded as “Persian religion”, 
“Persian monk” and “Persian monastery”. The information about Aliyan proves 
this rule was followed in the period of Five Dynasties and early Song Dynasty. 
Furthermore, the fact that Aliyan was a priest of Jingjiao strengthens the view- 
point that he came from Gaochang, not Kuéa. Archaeological finds can also be 
quoted as a proof. In the early 20" Century, Nestorian monastery ruins and 
manuscripts were found in Turfan by the German expeditions, but no acknowl- 
edged Nestorian remains were found in Kuéa so far. Aliyan is not a typical Ui- 
ghur or Turkic name. As an immigrant in Gaochang, he may be from Sogdia- 
na” or West Asia. 


The Stereotype of Jingjiao as Tirthaka in the Tang-Song Period 


Coincidentally, the preaching Buddhist master describes Jingjiao, Manichaeism, 
Zoroastrianism and Shamanism as tirthakas in the text of manuscript 8.6551, 
and Wang Yande and the officials of the Ministry of Rites of the Northern Song 
Dynasty also blacklist Jingjiao as tirthaka. Such image is not shaped in Gao- 
chang, because Wang and the officials are not natives of Gaochang, and the 
unknown preaching master is also just a passing pilgrim. In 5.6551, the master 
gives no hint about his background, only offering details on his pilgrimage. He 
first worships Bodhisattva Manjusri on Wutai Mountain, then travels westward 
to Khotan paying respect to Niutou Moutain (hgehu-to-can in Tibetan). Being in 
poor health, he is stranded in Gaochang and unable to go on his journey to In- 
dia. Such details reveal that he is neither from Gaochang, the Central Plains nor 
Khotan. Both Wutai Mountain and Niutou Moutain were famous shrines for 
Bodhisattva Manjusri m the period of Five Dynasties and early Song Dynasty, 
and the pilgrimage to Wutai Mountain had emerged with great zeal in northwest 
China since 924 AD.? Maybe, the preaching master is from somewhere in 
northwest China or north China. 


? SS, vol.490, 14106. 
? Cf CHEN BRIE 1999, 196. 
3 RONG Zigr;T 1996, 248-260. 
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In his Travel Notes on Xizhou, Wang Yande stresses Manichaean and Persian 
monks are “the so-called tirthakas in Buddhist Sutras”. Therefore, treating Man- 
ichaeism and Jingjiao as tirthakas is a general attitude of Buddhists in the Cen- 
tral Plains. In early Song Dynasty, the extant book with detailed information 
conceming the three Persian religions is Basong Sengshi Lue KR AG Se a 
(Buddhist Historiography in the Song Dynasty) written by Zan Ning &# (919- 
1001). He wrote this book under the imperial order in 978, almost contemporary 
with Wang Yande. But Zan Ning completely confused Xianjiao 
(1.e.Zoroastrianism), Jingjiao and Manichaeism: 


ABT ARE RE  MORZEAH IKT c 
HART NER + ANZIFENATZEN: "RESET x 
ERTL DEP EMERNER SHAT: TARE” BRA 
TEC AR: “ROR: WEAR: SAM: ATH - BMF > 
AD ASE TERT, WEHR + SLOSS ^ ELAS SE K PB 
NEMA EREHE - IBSEN AB > “PAF. EAA SH T et 
VEE A SRF R- ADN BEKEA FR." 


Translation: 

In the 5" year of Zhenguan (631), a missionary Magus He Lu presented Xian- 
jiao to the court and reported to the Emperor. An imperial edict was then issued 
to establish a temple of Xianjiao m Chonghua Ward of Chang’an, which [was] 
also named Dagin temple or Persia temple. A decree dated August 15" of the 
20" year of Kaiyuan era said: Momoni (i.e. Manichaeism) is basically a perverse 
belief. It fraudulently assumes to be Buddhism and misleads the people. Since 
it's an indigenous religion of the Western Barbarian and other foreigners, its 
followers will not be punished if they practice it among themselves. In July of 
the 4" year of Tianbao era, a decree was issued: the Persian religion of the 
scriptures was started in Daqin. Having been preached and practised, it has long 
existed in the Middle Kingdom. When they first built monasteries, (Persia) was 
consequently taken for the name. Wishing to show men the necessity of correct 
knowledge of the original (we decree that) the Persian Monasteries in the two 
Capitals are to be changed to Daqin Monasteries. Those which are founded in 
all the prefectures of the Empire will also observe this. A decree of June of the 
3" year of Dali era said: the temples established by the Uighurs will be granted 
the title Dayun Guangming. In the first month of the lunar year of the 6" year of 
Dali era, a decree was issued to establish Dayun Guangming temples in the 
prefectures of Jingzhou, Yuezhou and Hongzhou respectively. 


^ Dasong Seng Shilv KE FS, Taishö Tripitaka (vol.54), 253. [English translation is given 
by the present author.] 
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As a famous Buddhist historian at that time, Zan Ning must have compiled the 
book based on the sources of the Tang Dynasty. Though it is rich in information, 
it gives totally confused and misleading records. By contrast, Wang Yande’s 
knowledge about the Persian religions is quite correct and he can distinguish 
and identify Jingjiao from Manichaeism accurately as the tirthakas in Buddhist 
classics. Wang Yande should have access to some lost Buddhist works with 
more accurate information about the Persian religions. 


In fact, the hostile attitude of viewing both Jingyiao and Manichaeism as tirtha- 
kas reminds us of the content of Lidai Fabao Ji (E{QWEHAC Records of the 
Bherme-Jewel through the Generations), a Zen Buddhist work of the Tang 
Dynasty. In it, Jingjiao and Manichaeism are blacklisted as two tirthakas: 
Mishihe (i.c. Messiah 5/8539) and Momanni (KEJE. probably Mar Mani). 
Lidai Fabao Ji is finished not long after 774 by Baotang school f&/3HJK of Zen 
Buddhism prevailed in present Sichuan area. The enmity between Baotang 
school and Jingjiao and Manichaeism can be traced back to the period of the An 
Lushan Rebellion (755-763) when they all preached religions and made con- 
verts in the Shuofang Army #877 # quartered in northwest China. There are as 
yet no other works of Zen Buddhism naming both Jingjiao and Manichaeism as 
tirthakas except Lidai Fabao Ji, which means such dyslogistic appellation is 
original with Baotang school.” As we have known, Jingjiao and Manichaeism 
were regarded as tirthakas by both Chinese monks and commoners in the 10" 
century. Though there is no strong evidence to show that the image of tirthaka 
was directly shaped or inherited from Lidai Fabao Ji, the effect of this book 
cannot be ignored at any rate. In general, the bias of the Buddhists viewing 
Jingjiao and Manichaeism as tirthakas in the Tang Dynasty deeply influenced 
Chinese monks and commoners in the period of Five Dynasties and early Song 
Dynasty. Perhaps in the Song Dynasty, some Buddhist works or some monks 
still held or advocated such bias, thus the impression of Jingjiao and Manichae- 
ism as tirthakas lingered among the people. 


Supplementary Notes 


Jingjiao was regarded as tirthaka out of Gaochang, but it was a legal religion in 
Gaochang. A priest of Jingyiao could even be honored as an official envoy, alt- 
hough it is rare for such a thing. @f course, the special identity and position of 
Aliyan cannot be a testimony to the great development of Jingyiao in Xizhou 
Uighur Kingdom of the 10" century. But not as Manichaeism experiencing a 
series of ups and downs, Jingjiao in Gaochang developed steadily and smooth- 


ly. 


3 Lidai Fabao ji E/E [Records of the Dharma-Jewel through the Generations], Taishó 
Tripitaka (vol.51), 180. 
26 Cf. R@NG 1999, 130-150. 
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Jingjiao in the Central Plains was persecuted and its priests were expelled after 
Emperor Wuzong’s Huichang persecution (842-845), but the religion itself was 
not eradicated and it survived in the Hebei region and in south China after the 
Tang period.” It is believed that under the deportation order, some priests went 
down and gathered in present Canton area with an attempt to return home by 
sea.” So there is also a possibility that someone fled to the Western Regions or 
plan to return to homeland via the Silk Road. Anyway the priests of Jingjiao 
from the Central Plains found refuge in northwest China, thus developing a 
boom of the missionary works there. A bilingual letter (81.8212:86) in Sogdian 
and Turkish from Dunhuang discloses the relationship between the followers of 
Jingjiao in Gaochang and those in Dunhuang within the 9" and the 10" centu- 
ries. In the 19" century, some tombstones of Jingjiao were found in Semiriée 
region, four of which dated 858, 911, 1186 and 1201 respectively.” The follow- 
ers in Semirice were active from the 9" to the 14" centuries. They were proba- 
bly Arghus, a kind of half-blooded tribe-man of Sogdian and Turkish.” Coinci- 
dentally, a Turkish manuscript (T II D 171, present III 198) of the 9" century 
shows there were many Manichaean followers among the Arghus who were 
controlled by the Manichaean church in Gaochang.”' Therefore, we can imagine 
the churches of Jingjiao in Gaochang and Semirice should have some relations 
in a certain period. 


Though Jingjiao in the Western Regions had limited social influence in the 9"- 
10" centuries, it took root in several important oasis towns along the Silk Road, 
and communities in these towns kept close contact with each other. According 
to an Arabian writer al-Nadim’s Kitab al Fihrist, in the year 987, a priest from 
Najran who seven years before had been sent by the Catholicos to China said 
that “Christianity was just extinct in China; the native Christians had perished in 
one way or another, the church which they had used had been destroyed; and 
there was only one Christian left in the land?" What the priest of Najran said 
was apparently not the religious situation in the Western Regions. It is most 
likely that he traveled to China by sea and visited either the Central Plains, re- 
gions of the Yangtze River or the Canton area. Thus he was depressed by the 
gloomy picture of Jingjiao in China. If he had paid a visit to the Western Re- 
gions atthat time, he would not have been so disappointed. 


7 Cf WANG EEE 2013, 279-296. 
? Cf LU® ZEE 1966, 76-77. 

2° SAEKI 1943, 548, 554-555, 567. 
? Cf HE (nf BEBE 2010, 115-133. 

31 WANG 2012, 31-43. 

? D@DGE 1970, 836-837. 
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Introduction 


The English language, thanks to its long association with Christianity, has as- 
similated a large number of loanwords from Greek and Aramaic (often through 
their Latin forms) we have generally taken for granted and which have also 
passed imperceptibly into everyday use, e.g.: 


Alleluia (<Hebr. halleluyah ‘Praise the Lord (Yah) via Lat. alleluia «Gr. GAANAovIG) 
now a joyful acclaim or sigh of relief. 

Armageddon (<Hebr.? via Gr. Apuayedov originally a cryptic name) now used to mean 
‘Final Day’ 

Babel (<Hebr. via Lat. Babel) prob. from Assyr. bab-ilu ‘gate of God’ now used to 
mean ‘noisey assembly’ 

Bible (<Lat. biblia «Gr. popAoc ‘papyrus-plant, hence book’) now often used to mean 
an authoritative publication or standard reference book. 

Exodus (<Lat. Exodus «Gr. &&060¢ ‘going out, expedition’) now used of an exit of a 
large number of people. 

Hosanna (<Hebr. hoshi ‘-ana ‘save, pray’ via Lat. Hosanna «Gr. acavva) now used to 
signify a cry of adoration, a shout of joy. 

Paradise (<Lat. Paradisus «Gr. napóóswoc «Gir. Av. pairidaéza ‘walled-around (gar- 
den)’) now used to indicate any form of exceptionally pleasant existence or experi- 
ence. 


The last example 1s deliberately chosen to show the long road travelled by reli- 
gious terms. Few would think of the term ‘paradise’ as a loan-word from Greek 
via Latin let alone from @ld Iranian. 

Anglophone churches of all denominations, but more particularly the Catholic 
and the High Anglican, sometimes maintain the use of certain liturgical terms 
and phrases of Greek or Latin origin such as: 


Agape (<Gr. àyoun]) ‘Love (Feast) 
Agnus Dei (<Lat.) ‘Lamb of God’ 
Gloria in excelsis Deo (Lat. ‘Glory to God in the highest’) 
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Jubilate Deg (Lat. ‘Rejoice in God’) 
Kyrie Eleison (Gr. Kopie, SA&noov ‘Lord, have mercy’) 


An average Anglophone Christian does not have to take to the serious study of 
Greek, Latin and Aramaic to understand or appreciate the significance of these 
directly borrowed terms or phrases as they are so regularly encountered that 
their meanings often become apparent in their liturgical context which may 
even be bilingual m presentation such as the popular refrain “Praise ye the Lord 
— Alleluia". A neologism like ‘ecumenical’ (unknown till the 20" century) 
though derived directly from the Greek (oikovusvm ‘world’) is quickly assimi- 
lated into the English language. Because it is first used in the context of church 
unity, the meaning could easily be explained and understood without resorting 
to etymology and the word is now extended to mean ‘universal, worldwide’. 


There are also a host of derived words with easily recognizable Greek roots 
which have come into the English language via their Latin forms through Chris- 
tian liturgical or hierarchical usage e.g.: 


Baptism (<Lat. baptismus or baptismum, «Gr. Bürtısna or Paxtiouós) 

Baptize (<Lat. baptizo «Gr. Boris) 

Christ (<Lat. Christus «Gr. Xpiotóg ‘the anointed one’) 

Diocese (<Lat. diocesis, diocesanus «Gr. Owtknois ‘administration, govemment") 

Eucharist (<Lat. eucharistia «Gr. gbyapıotia ‘thanksgiving’) 

Epiphany (<Lat. epiphania «Gr. &xwp&vsıa ‘appearance, coming’) 

Episcopal (<Lat. episcopalis cf. Gr. £xiokoxog ‘overseer’ - NB the English word ‘bish- 
op’ is not derived from Greek or Latin) 

Liturgy (<Lat. liturgia «Gr. Aewovpyia ‘public service’) 

Martyr (<Lat. martyr, gen. martyris, «Gr. u&ptuc, gen. n&propoc) 

Pentecost (<Lat. pentecoste «Gr. xevinxootn ‘fiftieth (day)’) 

Theology (<Lat. theologia «Gr. $goAoyia ‘teaching about God’ — non-Biblical) 


The use of Latin as the main ecclesiastical language in England throughout the 
Middle Ages has also introduced a large number of terms of distinctive Latin 
origin into everyday use which might not have otherwise entered the English 
language: 


Catholic (<Lat. catholicus «Gr. kaßoAıkög ‘universal’) 

Confession (<Lat. confessio) 

Divine (<Lat. divinus) 

Penance, Penitent (<Lat. paenitentia) 

Religion (<Lat. religio often translates Gr. @pnox«sta ‘religion, worship’) 
Saint (<Lat. sanctus) 

Spirit (<Lat. spiritus ‘breath’, cf. spiro ‘to breathe’) 

Trinity (<Lat. trinitas) 
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Although Aramaic was the reputed language of @ur Lord Jesus Christ, the New 
Testament in Syriac is not free from Greek loanwords because the received text 
was in Greek and books like the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles 
would have almost certainly been composed entirely in Greek. A key theologi- 
cal concept like the ‘Paraclete’ (Gr. Tlap&xAntosg = Syr. prelyt’), a distinctive 
textual term like ‘Evangelion’ (Gospel) (Gr. svayyédiov = Syr. "wnglywn, cf. 
Sogd. 'wnglywn and Chin. Yinglun jing WEAK ‘the Yinglun sūtra’), an em- 
blematic liturgical term like ‘Eucharist’ (Gr. ebyaptotia = Syr. "wkrsty") and an 
essential hierarchy-term like ‘Episcopos’ (bishop) (Gr. &nioxonog = Syr. 
‘pysqw p’) which all originated in Greek were transcribed and transliterated ra- 
ther than translated into Syriac although Semitic equivalents of these terms like 
kwrbn’, ‘offering, hence Eucharist’ could be found and are used. The use of 
transcription and (re)vocalized transliteration is not a sign of sloth on behalf of 
the translator but is the expression of the desire to preserve the authenticity of 
the original to avoid ambiguity. 


As many of the events in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles took place in 
the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire where Greek was the lingua franca, 
a large number of Greek words, some of Latin origin, especially those pertain- 
ing to government, the imperial administration and the military are given in 
transliterated forms in the Peshitta and some of these would resurface in Middle 
Iranian (and even Chinese) Christian and Manichaean texts recovered from 
Central Asia: 


Gr. Koioap ‘Caesar’ from Lat. = Syr. esr (cf. Sogd. eysr, kysr (Chr. and Man- 
ich.), >Chin. (Nest.) jixi 2728) 

Gr. óávOOzatoc transl. Lat. proconsul, -ulis = Syr. ‘ntw ptws 

Gr. otpattmtns ‘soldier’ = Syr. "strtywt' (cf. Pth. "strtywt' (Manich.)) 

Gr. onmsxovAdtop (from Latin speculator) ‘spy, hence executioner’ = Syr. 
'spweltr' 


Not uninteresting is the loan from the Greek into Syriac of the word for ‘brig- 
and’ (Anotis = Syr. Ist’, lsty’), hardly a shortage term in any language or socie- 
ty, but one supposes it is similar to English loan of the Sicilian term ‘Mafia’ for 
a similar purpose. Such borrowing of technici termini 1s particularly common to 
colonial rule and one only needs to look at the Syriac deed of sale from Dura 
Europos or the legal documents from the Middle Euphrates to see the large 
number of transliterated Greek and Latin titles, terms and linguistic calques 
which were taken for granted by the 3™ C. CE." 


When Syriac Christian texts were translated into Sogdian in Central Asia, a 
number of transliterated terms from Greek like pysqwp’, mytrpwlyt’ (metropo- 


! DRIJVERS-HEALEY 1999 (ed. & w.), 231-48. 
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litan), nwm (law, «Gr. vönos), etwle' (Catholicos) and qnwn’ (<Gr. Kavóv, a 
measuring rod, a rule of life, hence a canon, a list of those to be prayed for etc.) 
found their way into Sogdian. As Christian Sogdians used mainly a modified 
Syriac script, such borrowing is relatively simple. The (native) Sogdian script 
itself was derived originally from a cursive form of Aramaic and borrowing 
from Syriac, it could also accommodate transcriptions from Syriac. However, 
local equivalents were often used alongside loan words. @ne Syriac term, 
though, which is not as often encountered in transcription in Christian texts and 
inscriptions from Central Asia as one would expect is krystyn’, ‘a Christian’ 
(<Gr. yptotiavdg Ac. 26:28) as Christians in Central Asia simply styled them- 
selves as ‘believers’ using the loaned Syriac term mhymn’. But Christians in 
Sasanian Iran were also known by the Middle Iranian term of trs’g (tarsak) 
‘fearer’ (from trs ‘fear’), i.e. a ‘God-fearer’. As I have pointed out in two earlier 
studies,’ the name Jingjiao 334 in Chinese which is traditionally translated as 
the ‘Luminous Religion’ may be a homophone borrowing or calque for tarsak. 
It is worth noting that at the end of the Sogdian version of the Nicene Creed, the 
Syriac ‘dt’ ad yst’ wslyhyt’ etwley ‘Holy, Apostolic, Catholic Church’ is translat- 
ed as pty’ mbrymync trse'ny 'ncmn lit. the ‘prophetic and reverential communi- 
ty’? 


The Impact of Buddhism 


The language of the Church of the East in China, and their modern successors, 
both Catholic and Protestant, however, did not enjoy such a privileged position 
in regards to the Chinese language. Terms of Christian origin like ‘Christ-like’, 
‘Messiah’, ‘Saviour’ do have equivalents in Chinese but they have little impact 
on the spoken or written language of the majority as Christianity remains a mi- 
nority religion. The same goes for the use of Buddhist terms in modern Chinese. 
Just like many Anglophone Christians have forgotten that ‘Christ’ is a Greek 
loanword, most Chinese would take the name of Buddha in Chinese, fo 1&, as of 
Chinese origin and will be surprised to learn that it is phonetically transliterated 
from Sanskrit bus; Because it is originally a phonetic character which does 
not have the meaning of ‘to be aware of’, ‘be awake’ as does the Sanskrit budh. 
The equally important Chinese Buddhist term pusa X, as one can easily 
guess, is a phonetic transcription for the Sanskrit Bodhisattva.’ While both are 
important religious terms, they are rarely used outside the context of Buddhist 
teaching or worship except for a term like foxing f&T£, ‘a kind and placid na- 
ture’ or an idiom like fokuo shexin $ O keÙ, ‘good words but a wicked heart’ 


? LIEU in SUNDERMANN-HINTZE-DE BL@IS 2009 (eds), 227-245 and LIEU in TANG- 
Winkler 2013 (eds.), 123-140 

STi 87. 

^ DCBT 225a. 

Ibid. 389a. 
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even though literary Chinese is a major language of Buddhism. The well-known 
Buddhist term nirvana (Skr. Nirvana), ‘liberation, salvation’ is much more of- 
ten encountered in English as it is used commonly to indicate an harmonious or 
ecstatic state of existence than in Chinese in which it retains a strictly Buddhist 
meaning. Many Chinese-speakers might even have difficulty in pronouncing the 
relevant characters (niepan TER) because they are rare characters and chosen 
solely for their phonetic value to denote a religious term of foreign origin with 
no indigenous meaning. In Chinese, rarely used characters are often employed 
for the task of transcription as they will alert the reader to their phonetic use to 
represent the pronunciation of foreign, and therefore, strange or ‘rare’ words. 
Unlike modern Chinese texts, underlining was not used in pre-modern times to 
indicate proper names. So a reader of a document of the Church of the East 
from Dunhuang had to be made aware of a proper name entirely through con- 
text and the occurrence of rare characters would alert the reader of the presence 
of a foreign name or term. 


@n the other hand, Buddhist demonology gained considerable popularity among 
the Chinese public in the Sui (581-618 CE) and Tang (618-907 CE) periods and 
transcribed terms like mo IÆ (from Sanskrit mara) quickly established itself as a 
general term for ‘devil’ or ‘a devilish figure’. Yanluo wang ff) 22 ‘King 
Yanluo’ (yanluo from Sanskrit yama). Mo still is recognized in most Chinese 
folk religions as the god of thedead® and yecha X (from Sanskrit yaksa lit. ‘a 
nocturnal fork’, cf. Sogd. yasyy) commonly describes someone looking a bit 
disheveled or ghost-like. All three terms are used by the vast majority of the 
Chinese without any inkling of their Buddhist or Indian origin. Two Buddhist 
terms, one translated and the other an equivalent, viz. tiantang R= lit. ‘hall in 
the sky’ (i.e. mansion for the devas)’ and diyu H3 lit. ‘terrestrial or under- 
ground prison’, are regularly used in every day Chinese for places of reward 
and punishment in the afterlife and were adopted by Chinese-speaking Chris- 
tians. These two Buddhist terms together with Yanluo wang as a ‘Final Judg- 
ment King’ and yecha as aterm for ‘evil demons’ would also find their way into 
the extant texts of the Church of the East.’ 


Transcription versus Translation 


Transcription of religious terms on phonetic principles therefore is an age-old 
phenomenon. When the first missionaries of the Church of East began to dis- 


Ibid. 451 b-452a. 

Ibid. 1 44a. 

Ibid. 207b. 

For tiantang and diyu as used in Chinese (Nestorian) Christian texts see SZBSL in SAEKI 
1951, 70.1 and 70.4 respectively; for Yanluo wang see XTMSSJ in SAEKI 1951, 18.9 and for 
yecha see SZBSL in SAEKI 1951, 68.8. 
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seminate their religion within the Chinese-speaking milieu, they were confront- 
ed by issues regarding transcription and translation very similar if not identical 
to those encountered several centuries later by both Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries. As Chinese is not an alphabetic language, characters with appro- 
priate sounds have to be employed to signify foreign names but sometimes 
these characters have specific meanings and some of you will no doubt be 
aware that there is a hilarious (to us anyway) phonetic transcription for the 
name ‘Jesus’ in a well-known Chinese text of the Church of the East. A new 
religion using a large number of terms in phonetic transcription in the transla- 
tion of its liturgy and theological texts would inevitably underline its foreign- 
ness. @n the other hand, Chinese converts or would be converts who were seek- 
ing allegiance to a new and foreign faith which could provide something miss- 
ing in Chinese culture might view the strange sounding terms as proof of the 
religion’s authenticity and efficacy. I learned from a conference on history of 
mission at Munich a few years ago that the early Moravian missionaries to Asia 
and Africa, especially the so-called Hermhuter Briidergemeine in the 18" centu- 
ry, set up coastal compounds and evangelized in their native German (language) 
to ensure that their teaching was not diluted by the need to ‘go native’. It was 
the converts who had to be ‘in-culturated’ or ‘indigenized’ rather than the 
Christian message itself.'° The controversy over the retention of Latin rites by 
certain factions of the Catholic Church is part of the same debate. Some of the 
most ardent supporters in Hong kong of the retention of the Latin, I was told, 
were illiterate or semi-literate fisher-folk who feared that the Mass in the ver- 
nacular would be less authentic and therefore inefficacious. A fine line, there- 
fore, has to be drawn between transcription on the one hand and translation or 
the use of circumlocution on the other. 


The topic of the use and avoidance of transcription in the context of accultura- 
tion by the Church of the East in China is an important aspect of social linguis- 
tics and is too large to be dealt with in one single discussion. I shall therefore 
limit my observations to a number of key names and titles which are regularly 
presented in transcription in the extant texts and inscriptions: God (the supreme 
deity), God the Father, Jesus the Messiah, the Holy Spirit, the Virgin Mary, 
Satan and the phrase ‘Jews and Greeks’. As Manichaeism in Tang China also 
had its roots in Judaeo-Christianity as the founder Mani himself spoke a dialect 
of Aramaic akin if not identical to Syriac and as the first followers in Central 
Asia spoke Sogdian, the endeavours of the religion of Mani (Sogd. marmny dyn, 
Chin. Monijiao E JE #0) in representing the names of their deities and demons 
in Chinese provide valuable material for comparison. I have not included, how- 
ever, any study of the transcription or transcription of Syriac personal names 
like Sergius, Gabriel etc. and titles of Christian scriptures into Chinese as this 


1¢ See esp. METTELE 2012, 215-38, esp. 232-34. 
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particular area of research has been well covered in the works of other schol- 
11 
ars. 


(1) Alaha - The Supreme Deity 

The Semitic, or more specifically Syriac, term for God alaha ("]h' «Hebr. 
'"lohim) is used in the Peshitta for the Greek word 0265. As Christian Sogdian 
texts were written in a slightly modified version of the Syriac script, one would 
expect to encounter 7h’ regularly in Sogdian Christian literature. However, 
Sogdian-speaking Christians had a strong preference for the @ld Iranian term 
by- (Manich. Py-, pl. Pyyst), "God, lord’ and this is used instead of alaha even in 
such doctrinally significant documents as the Sogdian version of the Nicene 
Creed: 


THE SYRIAC VERSION (ed. Caspari, cf. ST1, 87): 


1/ mhymnynn bhd ’Ih’ ’b’ *hyd We believe in one God, the Father 
2/ kl ‘bwd’ dklhyn ’ylyn dmthzyn Almighty, Maker of all things 
3/ wdl’ mthzyn. visible and invisible. 


THE S@GDIAN VERSION (ed. Müller, ST I, 84): 
l| wrnymsq pr yw Pyw "ptrw (We) believe in one God, the Fa- 


Wyspy y ther, who upholds everything, the 
2/ d’r’y o sBryny s’t "ysty ky wyt Creator of all things that are seen 
Bnt and unseen. 


3/ t L[’...] wyt Bnt o 


Unlike the Arabic allah, which is phonetically rendered in Chinese as Ala Br] fy 
etc. and accepted by all Chinese Muslims and non-Muslims as the name of the 
supreme and only deity in Islam, alaha, though derived from the same Semitic 
root and transcribed as aluohe rl Z#5°] did not seem to command the same re- 
spect or popularity among Chinese Christians of the Tang Dynasty. It occurs 
less than half a dozen times in Chinese inscriptions and texts of the Church of 
the East from the Tang period although it is given venerated status in the Xi'an 
and Luoyang inscriptions” and in Trinitarian formulae such as the one which 
prefaced the Chinese version of the Gloria in Excelsis Beo"? or the Zunjing È 


! See esp. TAKAHASI in KIRAZ 2008, 631-662 and TAKAHASHI in TANG-WINKLER 
2013, 13-24. See also HUNTER in WINKLER-TANG 2009, 71-85. 

? Cf LYZGB in SAEKI 1951, 1.5: KR=—2) 5 CHES AK! ‘He is three, yet a single 
wondrous being, the true lord who has no beginning, Aluohé (i.e. God, «Syr. Alaha) ...”, trans. 
Dr Lance Eccles for the Serica Project (un-published) and JJILY, 1. 2, ed. and wans. By Li 
TANG, p. 2: Er]. APAM. TÉSS[...] ‘Holy Aluóhe, Holy Mighty (one), Ho- 
ly [immortal] ...’. 

13 SW MDZ 1.3,in SAEKI 1951, 71.3. 
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Kt [The Book of Veneration] where aluohe is given the additional epithets of 
huangfu 232, ‘royal father’ and cifu #842. ‘compassionate father’ respectively. 
The name aluohe in Chinese is typical of transliterated foreign names in that the 
three characters used to represent the three syllables do not have any combined 
meaning and all three characters are regularly used in the transcription of for- 
eign sounds. In the standard Protestant Chinese translation of the Bible, the 
name of the God of Israel is given as yehehua HRAT # from the standard Angli- 
cized from ‘Jehova’ and Elohim is rendered by the indigenous Chinese term for 
spirit shen ## prefaced by a respectful gap of one character to indicate its ele- 
vated status. The fact that Elohim is not transliterated in the Chinese Bible has 
led Chinese scholars working on ‘Nestorian’ texts to equate aluohe bry 22 a4] with 
yehehua HRA (i.e. Jehova).’* This equation is unfortunate as the two divine 
names in Chinese are derived from different Semitic roots. 


Judging from the two extant inscriptions and the corpus of nine texts from 
Dunhuang, the Church of the East, unlike Islam, did not persuade, educate or 
coerce the local converts to accept a supreme deity with a distinctively foreign 
sounding name. Instead a plethora of altematives was employed, using equiva- 
lents from the vocabulary of popular Daoism and of popular Buddhism, the 
terms which might have appeared less foreign to a Chinese audience. The term 
for ‘spirit’ in Daoism shen # was elevated by the Church of the East to yishen 


—4## ‘the one spirit’ i.e. ‘one God’. English has an exact parallel in its use of 
the old Teutonic word ‘God’ (Germ. Gott) for the supreme Christian deity in- 
stead of adopting the Latin deus like in French which became ‘dieu’. In Chinese 
the use of a readily recognizable form for a divine figure is particularly neces- 
sary in apologetic texts like the ‘Discourse on Monotheism’. Its famous opening 
line: $% 53 —## “All things (lit. ‘a myriad of things’) attest to @ne God’ 
would have been much harder for a non-Christian reader to comprehend if it 
was translated as ‘All things (lit. ‘ten thousand things’) attest to Aluohe’. It is 
not impossible that the choice of the term shen ## in Chinese Christian texts 
was suggested by the widespread use of the term by- ‘god’ in Sogdian Christian 
texts as the translation process then would have involved the translation of one 
generic term into another. Christians of all denominations in the modern Era of 
Mission in China adopted the word shen to mean the Christian God and helped 
to elevate the word from meaning ‘spirit’ to ‘God’ in daily usage. Thus the term 
for (Christian) ‘theology’ in modern Chinese is shenxue ##% and few would be 
so obtuse as to ask which shen is meant. 


14 ZJ1l 2, ed. cit. p. 742. The term cifü is also used in Chinese Manichaean writings to denote the 
Father of Greatness. Cf. DMT III/4 11. 

5 See eg. LU Yuan £838 2009, 68. 

1° YSL in SAEKI 1951, 30.1. 
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Another Chinese equivalent for aluohe is the borrowed Buddhist title tianzun K 
& lit. ‘the Venerable @ne of Heaven’ which is also used in Daoism." This 
term, which has considerable gravitas in Chinese, together with yishen, ‘one 
God’ which is unambiguously monotheistic, are probably the most often en- 
countered terms for the supreme deity in Chinese Christian texts of the Church 
of the East. A term unique to one Christian text from Dunhuang, the Ba Qin 
Jingjiao xuanyuan zhi ben jing KRRFLS IL RAL (Stitra of the Roman Lu- 
minous Religion Expounding the Origins and Reaching the Fundaments) — a 
text which was also inscribed on the Luoyang stele — is jiangdi [F: 7# lit. ‘creator 
ruler’.’* It is a logical term to coin by Chinese-speaking Christians as the term 
jiang lf, ‘craftsman, carpenter, maker’ was used in the Xian Monument as a 
verb to mean ‘to create: [c X E& fA SEATLAA. - ‘He created all things, then he 
established (i.e. created) the First Man, ...’.'” When one considers that the su- 
preme deity is known as tianzhu KE lit. ‘Master of Heaven’ to modern day 
Chinese Catholics and shangdi Li lit. ‘Supreme Ruler’ to Protestants, their 
‘Nestorian’ precursors were not too far of the mark with ‘the Venerated @ne of 
Heaven’ and ‘Creator Ruler’. 


(ii) Jesus the Messiah 

The name ‘Jesus’ and the Greek epithet ‘Christ’ (Xpıotög) are transcriptions in 
almost all languages except in Aramaic and Syriac to which both yw: and 
msyh’ are native. In Greek, of course, xpıotög has the meaning of ‘be rubbed on, 
anointed’ and was therefore not a loaned word but the combined title "Inooög ò 
Xpıotög would have certainly sounded strange to many non-Jews. The transli- 
terated form of the word msyh’ in Greek, i.e. Meociac, is only found twice in 
the Greek New Testament and on both occasions its Greek equivalent ypitóc is 
given in the form of an explanation but moder translations tend to give Christ 
as the equivalent rather than ‘the anointed’ as the intended meaning: 


Joh. 1:41: süpnkauev tov Meooiav, 6 otw ueßspunvevousvov ypiotós. “We have 
found the Messıah’ (which means Christ).” 

Joh. 4:25: ola ötı Meooiag épyetat ó Asyöusvog ypıorög' “I know that the Messiah is 
coming (he who 1s called Christ); ...” 


The New Testament in Syriac requires no such explanation as the term ms yh is 
always used instead of ypıorög. Why is an imported word used when the origi- 
nal is available in what is reputed to be Christ’s own language? ‘Christ’ only 
features in Peshitta in the term krystyn’ transliterating the Greek ypiotiavdc 
(1Pet. 4:16 var. krstyn’ in Ac. 26:28). In Central Asia, the dominant form of the 
name Jesus Christ is therefore the Aramaic ysw ‘mSyh’. This name-plus-epithet 


U DCBT 145a. 
55 YYZBJin SAEKI 1951, 96.9. 
1? LXZGB1. 4, rans. ECCLES (unpublished). 
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appears twice in phonetic transcription in the extant corpus of Chinese Christian 
texts of the Church of the East from Dunhuang. The first is yishu mishihe T2 ER 
PREM ar.” The characters mishihe XERA has no meaning in Chinese but yishu 
Fin, as many of you are aware, literally means a ‘migrant rat’ or ‘a rodent on 
the run’. @ne assumes that as the five characters are clearly phonetic transcrip- 
tion of a foreign name and title, the meaning of the words did not matter, espe- 
cially if the sermon in which the curious transcription is found was meant to be 
delivered by a Christian preacher, i.e. a version for ‘insiders only’. However, as 
it is normal practice in pre-modern Chinese to use rare (and often difficult to 
pronounce) characters for transcription as we shall see in our second example or 
to place an extra ‘mouth’ (kou FA) radical to the left side of a more commonly 
used character to indicate that the new character should be read for phonetic 
purpose only. Yishu $2653, might have provided an accurate phonetic transcrip- 
tion but was the choice of the characters a scribal prank I wonder? There were 
highly respectful Buddhist stories in which a mouse (or mice) played a positive 
and even redeeming role. The transcribed name might not therefore have 
seemed as comical to a Tang Chinese audience as it is to a modern reader. 


The second example, shizun yishu mishihe tH E 83 BC GRAD Aq], comes from a 


different text and has an additional title shizun 1&8$ which literally means ‘Lord 
of the World’ and which I shall discuss later?! The transcribed form mishihe 


. . . . " s; AE 
differs from the previous example in one character, i.e. mi V for mi Xf. The use 


of mi 9 follows more closely the rule of using rarer characters for transcription 
which I have already mentioned and is already used in transcription of Buddhist 
terms such as 2/38 milefo, ‘Maitreya Buddha’. It also prevents a perfidious 
reader from taking mishi XESH to mean ‘a teacher who has lost his way’. As for 
y3w* there is little danger of taking the two characters used in this instance to be 
anything but the phonetic transcription of a foreign name. Yi $} is a very rare 
character and has two radical-parts providing two meanings. The first has to do 
with medicine and the first meaning therefore is a form of eye aihnent and the 
second radical has to do with feathers or birds and provides the character with a 
second meaning of a ‘screen made of feathers’. Shu ÉX on the other hand is a 
commonly used word meaning ‘to count’ or ‘calculate’ or ‘a number’ — ‘math- 
ematics’ in Chinese is shuxue 5E. Its regular use in phonetic transcription is 
an indication of the paucity of Chinese characters with the requisite sound for 
transliterating foreign names which abound in the ‘sh(o)’ sound. It is interesting 
to note that in Chinese Manichaean texts in which Jesus is also an important 
deity, his name is uniformly transliterated as yishu REC”? with the same second 


2 YTMSSJ in SAEKI 1951, 25.4. 
?! SZBSL in SAEKI 1951, 66.7/8 
? DMT 111/4, 108. 
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Chinese character as his name in the Christian texts. The first character yi ® 


means ‘foreign’ or ‘barbarian’ which is not unsuitable for a transliterated proper 
name. As Wang Ding has rightly pointed out in his paper published in the pro- 
ceedings of the first Salzburg Conference, at this stage of Christian mission ‘an 
organization in translating praxis is still lacking. A unitary administration in this 
matter should be run either by the Church, or, in the case of ancient China’s 
tradition of issuing uniform Buddhist translations, by the central government.” 


Given the centrality of Jesus Christ to Christianity, one would expect the name 
Jesus to appear frequently in transcription in Chinese Christian texts as well as 
the epithet ‘Messiah’. However, this is far from the case, as the name Jesus 
(ysw‘) is found less than half a dozen times in the texts. ‘Jesus the Messiah’ is 


represented primarily by three forms of the transcription for ms yh’, viz. SAEI RH, 


Sena] and Lk iia) — all three pronounced mishihe which is much more pho- 
netically accurate than misaiya 553€ 57 in the modern Chinese Protestant Bible 
which is clearly influenced by the modern forms of Messiah. The status of Jesus 
as the ‘Son of God’ readily lent him the title of ‘Holy Son’ (shengzi € T. lit. 
‘son of a sage’) — a title which he still holds in modern Chinese Christianity. 
Since God the Father in Chinese texts of the Church of the East has the title of 
tianzun RÈ ‘Lord of the Heavens’, the Son came to be known also as shizun 


tit & lit. ‘Lord of the Earth’. The use of both terms give a Buddhistic feel to the 
documents and it has even been suggested that Jesus was intentionally depicted 
as Buddha-figure in these texts. The difficulty in preserving a vestige or sem- 
blance of the Graeco-Aramaean root of ‘Christ-Messiah’ was a major issue 
faced by modern day translators. The standard term for Christianity in modern 
Chinese is jidujiao 3273 #1 lit. ‘teaching (or religion) of Christ’. If a Chinese 
person-in-the-street were to be asked what do the characters really mean, s he 
would probably say ‘the teaching (jiao #0) of the supervisor (du &) of the 
foundation (ji 44)’ — shades of the Greek term archegos. However, this is one 
example of how by using characters with combined meanings one could inad- 
vertently cause a transliterated term to take on a new guise. The characters ji 
and du were not chosen because they appeared to have reverential meanings but 
because they phonetically transcribe the ch(i) (y) and to (x) in Christos 
(Xpıotög). None of the Chinese transcriptions for Messiah or Christ, ancient or 
modern, has attempted to contain any reference to ‘oil’ or ‘anointing’. This fun- 
damental aspect of the sacred name has long been seen as secondary and the 
explication of the name ‘Messiah’ is now a task for the commentary or the exe- 
gete and not of the translator. 


3 WANGin MALEK 2006, 153. 
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(111) The Holy Spirit 

By its very nature, the third member of the Trinity has a defined role which 
lends itself to translation more than transcription in almost all languages as it is 
not strictly speaking a proper name. The Syriac form of the name rwh’ d-qwds’ 
‘holy breath or wind’ is found in phonetically transliterated form in two Chi- 
nese Christian texts of the Church of the East from Dunhuang: Juheningjusha & 
afl SR ~~ and more simply as /ugji WERE.” @n the first transliterated form, 
Hidemi Takahashi has well remarked: “Anyone with the least knowledge of 
Syriac will immediately recognize that this must be a transcription of ““Ruha d- 
@udsa” but will be puzzled at the same time by the representation of Syriac ‘d-’ 
by “niajy” (PY ning, K nieng).’”° The use of the character &, pronounced ning 
in modern Chinese but probably ni in Tang period, to phonetically represent di 
in the transcription of foreign names and titles in the Tang period is not un- 
attested. A well known example is ningwan Z$, used by the Chinese Mani- 
chaeans to transliterate the Parthian term ayb’n (diban), "letters." The two 
transliterated forms are also the only examples of the Syriac form of the ‘Holy 
Spirit’ or ‘Spirit? appearing in Chinese Christian texts from Dunhuang. The 
translated or equivalent forms liangfeng AL ‘cool breeze”? and jingfeng YA 
‘pure or divine wind’” are, by contrast, widely attested in the Christian docu- 
ments from Dunhuang. The term jingfeng ¥¥ AL was also used by Chinese Mani- 
chaeans for translating the name of the deity known as the Living Spirit” (Pa. 
w’d jywndg, Sogd. w'ójywnely ^). Sadly the ‘wind’ or ‘breath’ aspect of the 
ancient translation appears to need reminding for modern day Chinese Chris- 
tians as the standard modern Chinese name for the third member of the Trinity, 


shengling Z% lit. ‘Holy Ghost’, echoes modern European forms of the name. 


(iv) Mary the Mother of Jesus 

According to Ibn al-Nadim, the mother of the ‘prophet’ Mani was known by a 
number of names and among them is ‘Mar Maryam’.”” It came therefore as no 
surprise to Manichaean scholars that in a Chinese summary of Mani’s life and 
teaching in Chinese found at Dunhuang known as the Compendium, we find 
that his mother was called, inter alia, manyan i898 which literally means ‘full 


?4 ZJ, ed. SAEKI 1951, 74.3. 

? ZXALJin SAEKI 1951, 81.3. 

°° Cf. TAKAHASHI in KIRAZ 2008, 637. 

? Cf TAKAHASHI in KIRAZ 2008, 637 and note 20. See also DMT III/4 107 (s.v. Ningwan). 

? YTMSSJ in SAEKI 1951, 24.7. 

?* SW MDZ inSAEKI 1951, 71.6. The term qingjing 34 ‘pure’ is often used to mean ‘divine’ in 
the Judaeo-Christian sense and Islam is sometimes referred to as gingjingjiao AFA ‘the pure 
i.e. holy teaching’. 

?* DMT III/4 34. 

3! DMT III/1 334. 

? DMT 11/2 197. 

See Ibn al-Nadim’s Kitab al-Fihristin FLÜGEL 1862 (ed.), 49.4, REEVES 2011, 36. 
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of beauty’ ?* A very similar transcription for the name of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, is found in a Chinese Christian text also from Dunhuang, moyan KË 
which could be understood to mean ‘the end of beauty. The Manichaean 
translators had clearly won the ‘beauty’ contest but not just by lateral thinking 
but also through the accident of phonology. Both sets of translators had split the 
name maryam into mar-yam because of the known difficult the Chinese had and 
still have with pronouncing r- followed by a vowel and transliterated it accord- 
ingly by two characters. The standard transcription of the name Mary / Maria in 
modern Chinese by contrast is either in three characters (v. infra) or in two 
characters like mali RÆ (lit. ‘horse-beauty) or mali Fi] (lit. ‘horse-jasmine’) 
with the second of the two characters containing the —- (in Chinese —/-) sound 
to prevent the name from being wrongly split when pronounced. The character 
mo X moyen ALB in means, inter alia, ‘the end’ but is so widely used in tran- 
scription, especially for the Semitic (esp. Syriac) title mar ‘lord, master’ that its 
use in transliterating the first part of the name maryam is entirely understanda- 
ble, especially by a Syriac-speaking Christian. As for manyan i$, as James 
Hamilton has reminded us, ‘the final —n in this period, must have sounded very 
much like the final -r of other languages, for it was then used regularly in Chi- 
nese to transcribe a foreign —r.’*° The reverse is probably also true. For instance 
the Chinese name for the Parthian Kingdom Anzi Zc & (EMC: ?an-sik) is de- 
rived from Arsak with the medial —r- substituted by —n-. A Manichaean scribe 
who knew Parthian might have pronounced maryam as man-yam, hence man- 
yen i898 (EMC: muan-yam) ‘full of beauty’. What is interesting is that in both 
cases the translators, Christian and Manichaean, had based their transcriptions 
on the written rather than the oral forms of the name from Central Asia. 


Mary’s status as a virgin in the New Testament makes it easy for her to be pre- 
sented to the reader by a functional equivalent. Hence she is referred to as a 
shimi Z & ‘handmaid’ (shades of Lk. 1:38 60vA1]) in the \7’an Monument” and 
as a ‘virgin’ tongmi & & lit. ‘girl-child’ in a Dunhuang document.” The latter 
is also used by the Chinese Manichaeans for translating the name of an im- 
portant set of female deities known as the Light Virgins.” For Christological 
reasons, no doubt, there is no hint of Maryam being Theotokos in our Chinese 
Christian texts of the Church of the East. Maliya F! 32, the standard version 
of the name of the Mother of Jesus in modern Chinese is clearly a transcription 
of the popular European form of her name derived from the Latin ‘Maria’. 


95 DMT 111/74 104. 

55 YTMSSJ in SAEKI 1951, 24.6. 

?* HAMILTÓN 1995, 27. 

7 YranMon.]. 6,inSAEKI 1951, 2.4. 
95 YTMSJ in SAEKI 1951, 24.6. 

3° DMT III/4 68. 
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(v) Satan the Demon King 

The name Satan is easy to transcribe into most languages and Chinese is no 
exception. What is surprising though is that Suodan "£78 features prominently 
albeit negatively in the Xr'an Monument giving the impression that the Chris- 
tians possessed a dualistic cosmology despite their ardent confession of mono- 
theism:"? 


ERS MRA. BRASH. CCEA. RECA GS 
4. BPR RR. MAH. AAR | MECH. BRR RECA. 


He (i.e. alaha) created all things, he then established (i.e. created) the First Man, mak- 
ing everything harmonious for him and giving him charge over land and sea. His origi- 
nal nature was one of contentment, his simple heart had no lustful desires; but then 
Suodan (i.e. Satan) deceived him into a vain adomment of his pure essence. @n the 
surface this seemed reasonable [5] and correct, but hidden within was darkness and 
error. 


Another transcribed form of his name, Suoduona && Ff, is found in the ‘Dis- 
course on Monotheism’ from Dunhuang in which it was also said that his previ- 
ous name was emogui BER, ‘evil demon’. " While the first form of the name 
Satan, i.e. Suodan, was likely to have been phonetically transliterated from 
Sogdian (s’t’n), the latter, i.e. Suoduona, might have been derived from Syriac 
(stn’) — the two most important languages of the Church of the East in Central 
Asia. As we have already noted, the Chinese character mo /É was originally 
coined to partially transliterate the Buddhist Sanskrit term mara ‘demon’ but by 
the Tang period mo had been thoroughly indigenized and few would have 
thought of it as a foreign import. It was readily employed as a functional trans- 
lation of the name Satan in Chinese Christian texts from Dunhuang. Sogdian- 
speaking Christians, however, had also shown great preference in their writings 
for Shimnu (3mnw) — a name with a complex etymological origin — as the local 
equivalent of Satan." Why this popular form of the name of the arch-adversary 
of Christ in Central Asia is not found in transcription in Chinese Christian texts 
from Dunhuang remains a mystery. 


(vi) ‘Neither Jew nor Greek’ 

In his letter to the Christians in Galatia (3:28), the Apostle Paul made the fa- 
mous universalist claim that in Christ ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek’ (ook £a 
Tovdatosg obdé "EAAnv ...). Thanks to the chance survival of a bilingual lection- 
ary text from Bulayiq in Syriac and Sogdian, which, according to Professor 


** Yi'anMon. ll. 4-5, in SAEKI 1951, 1.7-10, trans. ECCLES (unpublished). 
^! FSL, in SAEKI 1951, 48.6. 
* See important conunent on smnw in SIMS- WILLIAMS 1992, 40. 
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Sims-Williams, was part of the Epistle lectionary for Christmas," we are able to 
trace the transmission of this statement into Central Asia.’ I have chosen this to 
show that where simple transcription is expected because the brief Pauline 
statement contains two proper names, Jews and Greeks (Hellenes), transcription 
alone could not be employed for the second of the two because there is more at 
stake than a proper name in the case of being called ‘a Greek’. The standard 
word for a Greek in Syriac is ywny (<Gr. "Tov, pl. "Ioveg ‘Ionians’, cf. @Pers. 
Fauna) but it does not readily signify a gentile. So in the Peshitta the phrase is 
rendered ‘there is neither Jew or Aramean’ (lyt yhwey’ wl’ "rmy^). The term 
Aramean here is normally vocalized differently from the same word for a 
speaker of the Aramaic language but both, according to Payne Smith, ‘were the 
same Gentilic name, but sometime after the epoch of the Seleucidae the name 
Syria, a shortened form of Assyria, came into use instead of Aramea, and Syrian 
for Aramean. The ancient name was now restricted to the Arameans of the East, 
and when they did not receive Christianity the same became a synonym for 
pagan or Sabian, ..."." For the Sogdian translator in Central Asia of this theo- 
logically significant statement, a simple borrowing of the term ‘Aramean’ into 
Sogdian will not have the desired effect. So he translated it as ‘there is neither 
Jew nor heathen’ (nyst cxwel 't ny rme'ny). The Sogdian rme'ny is derived from 
rm- ‘people’ and a vulgar and politically incorrect translation of the term 
rme ny will be something like ‘plebs’. What I find amazing is that the Sogdian 
translator of the verse had clearly noted the theological underwriting ofthe term 
*Aramean' and took the precaution not to ‘loan’ through transcription or ‘trans- 
late’ (in the original sense of the word of ‘lift across’) it into Sogdian. Note also 
that in both Syriac and Sogdian translations, the ‘Jews’ remained constant and 


that the Chinese Christian name for the Jew shihu(ren) @78(A) found in the 


Dunhuang texts" is clearly derived from the Sogdian cxwó, cxwe (cf. MPe. 
yhwe) and not from the Syriac yhwd. There was no problem over the identity or 
function of ‘Jews’ for readers of the New Testament in Central Asia as Jewish 
merchants also played an important trading role along the Silk Road. 


Although there is no extant ancient Chinese version of the same statement, the 
translation in modern Chinese (Protestant) Bible of Galatians 3:28 gives an 
interesting glimpse at the same problem: ‘nor is there distinction between Jews 
and Hellenes’ (bing bu fen youda ren xilini ren AAD 286 K A ÆFA). The 
standard Chinese phonetic translation for a Greek (person) is xilaren FAIRA 
which is derived phonetically and correctly from Hellas and not from the Latin 
Graecia as in most modern European languages. The same problem of transcrip- 
tion versus translation we have encountered in Central Asia in the Tang period 


5 SIMS- WILLIAMS 2012, 44. 

E6/3 n201 (Synac and Sogdian bilingual) in SUNDERMANN 1981, 174. 
? PAYNE-SMITH 1903, 29. 

^* SZBSL, ed. Saeki (1951) 55.6. 
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clearly faces the modern Chinese translator(s). He/they opted to phonetically 
transliterate the term ‘Hellene’ to signify a Greek-speaking non-Jew and not just 


any ethnic Greek person. But as xilini ren #ÄJEA occurs virtually only in the 


context of the Chinese New Testament and is not found even in the study of 
Hellenistic History in Chinese, both its historical and theological significance 
again will have to be explained by the commentator or the preacher-exegete. 


Conclusion: Confrontation or Synthesis 


When a missionary religion like Christianity encounters a new culture, it could 
either confront or synthesize. If a missionary religion fails to connect with the 
dominant linguistic or cultural environment it risks being consigned to irrele- 
vance. The texts in Chinese of the Church of the East, both copied on scrolls 
and inscribed on stele, show enormous constraint in their use of phonetic terms 
in transcription and in the use of Buddhist terminology. Faced with a strongly 
developed Chinese culture, the Church of the East chose dialogue instead of 
confrontation or synthesis in overcoming the cultural and linguistic barrier sepa- 
rating multicultural Central Asia west of Turfan and a Sino-centric culture east 
of Dunhuang. Her literary heritage in Chinese shows so many parallels to mo- 
dern efforts in translation (and transcription) that it certainly deserves continu- 
ous scholarly interest even if it could not be acknowledged as a successful role 
model. What Christianity, ancient and modern, had to do as part of the process 
of dialogue was to ‘religionize’ or more specifically ‘Christianize’ the Chinese 
language — a process which is happening now thanks to the steady import of 
Western terms and concepts into the Chinese language but for the Church of the 
East m medieval China it was the opposite of the popular adage ‘too little, too 
late’. It was rather a sad case of attempting to do ‘too much, too early’. 
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ÜBER DIE ENKULTURATIGN DER PERSISCH-SYRISCHEN CHRISTEN 
IM TANGZEITLICHEN CHINA 
AM BEISPIEL DER ABGEWANDELTEN F@RM DER „ZEHN GEBOTE" 
IM „BUCH UBER JESUS DEN MESSIAS“ 


Zhu LI 
University of Konstanz, Germany 


1. Einleitung 


Als die ersten Christen aus Zentralasien im 7. Jahrhundert im chinesischen 
Reich unter der Tang-Herrschaft ankamen, sahen sie sich mit einer hochentwi- 
ckelten, multikulturellen und multiethnischen Kultur konfrontiert, in der die 
Einflüsse der konfuzianischen, buddhistischen und daoistischen Lehre domi- 
nierten. Um in dieser neuen Umgebung Fuß zu fassen, haben die Christen sich z. 
T. bewusst an die einheimische chinesische Kultur anpassen und einige ihrer 
Komponenten annehmen müssen. Solche bewussten Annāherungsversuche 
kann man als Falle von Enkulturation bezeichnen: Sie stellen Bemühungen dar, 
die eigene christliche Lehre — bekannt als Jingjiao 33% — durch Auseinander- 
setzung mit der einheimischen Kultur zu einem integrierten Teil dieser zu ma- 
chen.’ Die zeitgenössische Überlieferung gestattet Einblicke in diesen Annähe- 
rungsprozess und lässt u. a. folgende Fragen erörtern: Auf wen zielte die christ- 
liche „Mission“ überhaupt?” In welchen weiteren Gruppen suchten die Christen 
Anhänger, unter den gebildeten, einflussreichen Han-Chinesen, in der landli- 
chen Bevölkerung, oder vorwiegend unter den ethnischen Minderheiten? Wel- 


Über die Definition der ,,enculturation“ oder „inculturation“ siehe: CHU y% 2011, 261f. 
Für einen Überblick über das Problem der Kontextualisierung und Indigeniesierung hinsicht- 
lich der gesamten Missionsgeschichte in China, siehe: LIN in LIN 1990, 103-136. Es gibt in 
der Forschung die Diskussion darüber, ob die ,,Enkulturaton* eher unbewusste Anpassungs- 
prozesse darstellt, während die ,,Akkulturation“ bewusstes und geaeltes Hineinwachsen in die 
kulturelle Umgebung bedeutet. Auf diese Diskussion werde ich in der vorliegenden Arbeit 
aber nicht eingehen, sondern ich stütze mich auf die Definition von Xiaobai Chu, die die bei- 
den Fälle umfasst. 

Hier und im Folgenden setze ich bewusst das Wort „Mission“ in Anführungszeichen, um den 
Unterschied zwischen der mittelalterlichen Lebenssituation der Christen in China, die von der 
passiven geduldeten Koexistenz mit anderen religiösen Gruppen geprägt war, und der frühneu- 
zeitlichen akwven Missionierung durch Predigen und pastorale Tätigkeiten der katholischen 
Missionare zu verdeutlichen. 
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che Anderungen in der Dogmatik und Praxis der Lehre wurden vorgenommen, 
um sie den Chinesen verständlicher und akzeptabler zu machen?" 


Die Tatsache, dass die Christen Schriften in chinesischer Sprache verfassten, 
deutet darauf hin, dass sie, auch wenn ihre konkreten Missionstätigkeiten man- 
gels konkreter Berichte nicht nachzuzeichnen sind, zumindest die Absicht hat- 
ten, den einheimischen Chinesen oder aber den in China geborenen und ,sini- 
sierten^ Nachfahren derjenigen, die aus Persien, Syrien und anderen Ländern 
gekommen waren, die christliche Lehre vorzustellen. 


Die Geschichte der im mittelalterlichen chinesischen Reich lebenden Christen, 
die ursprünglich aus Zentralasien stammten, lässt sich in zwei Phasen teilen: die 
Gründungsphase bis zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts mit einem ersten Auf- 
schwung, und die Erneuerungsphase bis zur Huichang-Periode & = (841-846), 
als alle fremden Religionen unter Druck gesetzt und ihre Mitglieder sogar ver- 
trieben wurden.’ In der bisherigen Forschung wurden häufig die im späten 8. 
Jahrhundert entstandenen sogenannten Jingjing-Dokumente #3 als Beleg für 
eine übermäßige Enkulturation angeführt, indem sowohl quantitative als auch 
qualitative Analysen der aufgenommenen buddhistischen und daoistischen 
Elemente im christlichen Schrifttum vorgenommen wurden. Auf der Grundlage 
entsprechender Untersuchungen wurde und wird immer wieder die These ver- 
treten, dass die persisch-syrischen Christen sich bewusst und gezielt an die ein- 
heimische chinesische Kultur assimiliert und dadurch die wesentlichen Merk- 
male der christlichen Lehre vernachlässigt hätten, was entscheidend zum end- 


mm 


Ähnliche Überlegungen hinsichtlich der Einführung des Buddhismus in China findet man bei 
Helwig SCHMIDT-GLINTZER, Ausdehnung der Welt und innerer Zerfall (3. bis 8. Jahrhun- 
dert). In: Wolfgang BAUER (Hrsg.) 1980, China und die Fremden. 3000 Jahre Auseinander- 
setzung in Krieg und Frieden, S. 77-113. Hier S. 84f. 

Eine Zäsur in der offiziellen Religionspolitk und der gesellschaftlichen Mentalität im Hinblick 
auf Fremde und Fremdartige setzte der An-Shi-Aufrubr Z# 77 8|, (755-763). Da die beiden 
Anführer dieses Auffuhrs Angehörige der Nicht-Han-Völker gewesen waren, herrschte nach 
der achtjährigen Kriegsperiode in der gesamten Gesellschaft Feindseligkeit gegenüber Men- 
schen aus anderen Ländern und Ethnien vor. 

Das sind die im späten 8. Jahrhudert entstandenen ,,Sanwei mengdu zan (inkl. Zunjing) = =% 
ZJZ [Gloria in excelsis deo]|“, „Zhixuan anle jing & 2; ZER [Buch über die mysteriöse 
Freude und mysteriösen Frieden], „Xuanyuan zhiben jing FI FH& [Buch über den Ur- 
sprung aller Ursprünge]“ und die Xi’an-Stele (781). Trotz der Unklarheit über ihre konkrete 
Autorschaft werden diese Schriften dem bekannten christlichen Mönch Jingjing (Adam) zuge- 
schrieben, der den Bericht auf der Xi’an-Stele dikwerte. 

Für eine Auflistung der buddhistischen Ausdrücke in den Jingjiao-Dokumenten, die alle 
schriftlich-textuellen Überlieferungen der Christen in China umfassen, siehe: Zhenning LIU 
2007 in (RINAFFIR CLAP FMR) ) [Journal of Guizhou University (Social Sci- 
ence)], (Jan. 2007), 51-59, hier S. 57. Für eine vollständige Aufzählung der buddhistischen 
und daoiswschen Wörter in den Jingjiao-Dokumenten siehe: YANG 1995b, 43-73, hier S. 53- 
54. 
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gültigen Scheitern ihrer „Mission“ beigetragen habe.’ Diese These bedarf mei- 
nes Erachtens der Überprüfung und einer kritischen differenzierten Untersu- 
chung, insbesondere im Hinblick auf die in der Gründungsphase verfassten A- 
lopen-Schriften, die in der vorliegenden Arbeit anhand der im 7. Jahrhundert 
von der ersten Generation der Christen erstmals ins Chinesische übersetzten 
Version der Zehn Gebote näher erläutert werden soll. 


Die Übersetzung der Zehn Gebote mit der Erklärung ihrer Bedeutung stellt ei- 
nen wichtigen Teil des „Buch[es] über Jesus den Messias FERIRFFATRT“ dar, 
das zu den sogenannten Alopen-Dokumenten 3ER und daher zur historisch 
nachweisbaren Gründungsphase der syrischen „Mission“ in China gehört.’ Im 
Bericht auf der Xi’an-Stele (781)? liest man, dass sich Alopen, möglicherweise 
ein Bischof, nach seiner Ankunft in Chang’an im kaiserlichen Palast aufgehal- 
ten habe, wo er „Klassiker (seiner Religion) (ins Chinesische) übersetze und 
Fragen (des Kaisers) über die Lehre (seiner Religion) beantworte“.'° Alopen 
verfasste also, vermutlich mit Hilfe anderer, mehrere Schriften, um dem Kaiser 
und den Hofbeamten die christliche Lehre vorzustelle. Die zwei überlieferten 
Alopen-Dokumente, das „Buch über Jesus den Messias “und das „Traktat über 
den einzigen Gott — HER“, unterscheiden sich von den später entstandenen 
Jinging-Dokumenten im Wesentlichen dadurch, dass sie keine theologischen 
Abhandlungen sind, sondern eine Zusammenstellung von Auszügen aus dem 
Alten und Neuen Testament darstellen. Das inhaltliche Spektrum erstreckt sich 
von der Schöpfungsgeschichte bis zur Passion Christi. Gerade anhand einer 
Analyse dieser frühen Bibelübersetzung kann man feststellen, — in Erweiterung 
der bisherigen Forschungsansichten — dass die erste Generation der syrisch- 
persischen Christen einerseits an den Kernpunkten der jüdisch-christlichen Leh- 
re festhielt, andererseits sich aber auch bewusst der chinesisch-konfuzianischen 
(nicht der buddhistischen wie später in den Jingjing-Dokumenten) Ethik und 


7^ YANG 1995b, cf. L@ SAK 1966, 1-24. 
Es gibt aber inuner noch zweifelnde Stununenin Bezug auf die Echtheit der zwei sog. Alopen- 
Dokumente, vor allem hinsichtlich ihrer Entstehungszeit und Überlieferungsgeschichte. Siehe 
dazu Lin Wushu, Über die Echtheit des Tomioka-Dokuments „Traktat(s) über den einzigen 
Gott“. Über die Echtheit des Takakusu-Dokuments „Buch über Jesus den Messias“. Ergänzen- 
de Studien über das Tomioka- und das Takakusu-Dokument. Alle drei Aufsätze in DERS 
2011, 324-380, LIN Wushu 2011c. 
Der vollständige Titel des Berichts auf der Stele ist „Lobgesang für die Stele über die Verbrei- 
tung des Jingjiao im Reich der Mitte. Zusanunen mit einer Einleitung“. Der Text wurde im 
Jahr 781 von Jingjing (Adam) zu Gedenken an die Wohltaten eines Christens namens Yisi 
(Yazedbouaid) verfasst. Uber die Entdeckungs- und Forschungsgeschichte dieser Stele siehe u. 
a. Paul Pelliot, L’inscription nestorienne de Si-Ngan-Fou. Edited with Supplements by An- 
tonno FORTE 1996. 
0 FRAR, DEZE”. Eigene Übersetzung. Wörter in Klanunern sind sinngemäße Ergän- 
zungen der Autorin. Über die Übersetzungsarbeit Alopens gibt es neben dem Bericht auf der 
Xi'an-Stele auch einen Hinweis in den Notizen des Zunjing $, „Book of Worship". 
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Moral annäherte, was sich deutlich in der veränderten Version der Zehn Gebote 
widerspiegelt. 


Im Folgenden werde ich zunächst einen Überblick über die Zehn Gebote im 
„Buch über Jesus den Messias“ mit eigener Übersetzung geben. Als Ver- 
gleichsparameter dient dabei die moderne chinesische Einheitsübersetzung der 
Bibel, die inhaltlich der Luther-Übersetzung entspricht, weshalb Bibeltexte aus 
der Lutherbibel zitiert werden. Anschließend möchte ich die ersten drei Gebote 
aus dem „Buch über Jesus den Messias“ genauer betrachten und analysieren, 
zunächst auf der dogmatischen Ebene und dann auf der praktischen Ebene. Zum 
Schluss werden die christliche und die chinesische Tradition anhand der vorhe- 
rigen Untersuchung in Verbindung gesetzt und im Hinblick auf die Frage der 
Enkulturation zusammen betrachtet. 


2. Die „Zehn Gebote“ im „Buch über Jesus den Messias“: christliche Leh- 
re mit chinesischen Elementen 


In diesem Abschnitt werden die zwei Versionen der Zehn Gebote, die ım „Buch 
über Jesus den Messias“ aus dem 7. Jahrhundert und die der modernen Überset- 
zung, in Vergleich miteinander gestellt, um durch diese ersten Beobachtungen 
inhaltliche sowie formale Änderungen herauszuarbeiten. 


ee 
Messias" 

H Fite tee | Man soll den himmli- Ich bin der HERR, dein 

RE. [...]— 76 schen Herrn fürchten. Gott, [...] Du sollst kei- 


ne anderen Gótter haben 
neben mir. 


A83: 8S. Zunächst [soll man] den 
himmlischen Herrn 
dienen 


!! Transkription und Interpunkwon von Zhu LI auf der Grundlage der Fotokopie der originalen 
Handschrift. Im Jahr 2009 wurde die Handschrift in Dunhuang Miji FYSA [Die Geheim- 
bücher aus Dunhuang] veröffentlicht: Dunhuang Miji, Band 6, Nr. 459, Kyöushoku Collection 
2009, 83-87. Eine Transkription der Handschrift mit Einführung findet man auch in: WU E 
jG HL 2015, 50-73. 

1? «Xu ting mishisuo jing” FRR ReREFSt&E. Die deutsche Übersetzung der Texte in der weiteren 
Arbeit stanımt von Zhu LI, wenn nicht anders vermerkt. Eine englische Übersetzung bietet Li 
TANG 2004, A Study of the History of Nestorian Christianity in China and its Literature in 
Chinese. Together with a New English Translation of the Dunhuang Nestorian Documents. 2" 
revised edition, 145-156. 

3 Bibeltexte werden atiert nach: Die Bibel Lutherbibel Taschenausgabe olme Apolwyphen. 
Bibeltext in der revidierten Fassung von 1984. Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft. 
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TESIR, 
DEH = 
du 


BAAR 

FRR SC EE, 5 
AE RDESIG 
PUR. 


SUUS B. UD 
SERRA. [II— V] 
m EC SEXES, 
SECURE. 


ME 


LES 


BERBE, RIE 


Wenn man den himmli- 
schen Herrn fürchtet, 
soll man auch den Kai- 
ser fürchten. [...] 


Man soll die Eltern 
fürchten, sie ehren und 
ihnen alles zur Pflege 
Erforderliche geben". 
[...] 

Das vierte Gebot" (ist): 
für all diejenigen, die 
die Gebote des himmli- 
schen Herrn annehmen: 
Sie sollen allen Lebe- 
wesen gegenüber barm- 


herzig sein, keine bösen 


Absichten sollen sie 
haben. 


Das fünfte Gebot (ist): 
Alle Lebewesen sollen 
weder von sich aus 
(jemanden) töten, noch 
sollen sie anderen über- 
reden (jemanden) zu 
töten. 

Das sechste Gebot (ist): 
Man soll nicht der Frau 
eines anderen etwas 
Unrechtes antun. 

Das siebte Gebot (ist): 
Man soll nicht Dieb- 
stahl begehen. 
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Du sollst dir kein Bild- 
nis noch irgendein 
Gleichnis machen, [...]: 
Bete sie nicht an und 
diene ihnen nicht. 

Du sollst den Namen 
des HERRN, deines 
Gottes, nicht missbrau- 
chen. 


Gedenke des Sabbatta- 
ges, dass du ihn heili- 
gest. 


Du sollst deinen Vater 
und deine Mutter ehren, 


rel: 


Du sollst nicht töten. 


Du sollst nicht ehe- 
brechen. 


EN, TER Das achte (Gebot ist): Du sollst nicht stehlen. 
Ht, uae | Man soll sich nicht 


14 Im darauf folgenden Absatz des Dokuments werden diese drei Gebote wiederholt, jedoch mit 
einer leichten Veränderımg in der Wortwahl: statt „fürchten“ wird das Wort „dienen“ benutzt, 
so lauten die ersten drei Gebote: erstens dem hinwmlischen Herm zu dienen, zweitens dem Kai- 
ser zu dienen und drittens den Eltern zu dienen. 

© [m chinesischen @riginal bedeutet das Wort „yuan“ (X) im buddhistischen Kontext ein Ver- 
sprechen (oder gar ein Gelübde im Fall der Mönche) gegenüber Buddha, um etwas Erbetenes 
zu erhalten. Hier entspricht es aber eher dem Wort „Gebot“. 
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Pee, Jo | darüber freuen, wenn 
Heiz, man Reichtümer ande- 
rer Lebewesen sieht, die 
Land, Häuser und Die- 
nerschaft haben. 
HILE, EHE | Das neunte Gebot (ist): | Du sollst nicht falsch 
#FHESR, Wenn man eine gute Zeugnis reden wider 
PENCE TEA Frau" und ein mit Gold | deinen Nächsten. 
A dekoriertes Haus"? hat, 
3 (soll man nicht) falsche 
Zeugnisse ablegen, die 
jemand anderem zur 
Last sein werden.'” 
at, ft | Das zehnte Gebot (ist): | Du sollst nicht begehren 
A), 32 #F | Man soll (nicht) dem deines Nächsten Haus. 
E SE hz himmlischen Herrn mit | Du sollst nicht begehren 
a Haka Hab und Gut eines an- | deines Nächsten Frau, 
ie deren dienen, der (dir) Knecht, Magd, Rind, 
dieses anvertraut hat. Esel noch alles, was 
dein Nächster hat. 


Bemerkenswert sind zunächst die inhaltlichen Änderungen, die im „Buch über 
Jesus“ auftauchen. Die Gebote im Hinblick auf Gott, die das Zentrum des jü- 
disch-christlichen Glaubens bilden, werden zu einem einzigen komprimiert, 
nämlich „man soll Gott fürchten und (ehrfürchtend) dienen“. Die Akzentuie- 
rung des Monotheismus ist dabei gegenüber der Ursprungsversion reduziert. 
Dass das Verbot, Abbilder von Lebewesen zu machen und diese anzubeten, und 
das Gebot, den Sabbattag zu halten, überhaupt nicht erwähnt wurden, deutet 
möglicherweise auf die Kompromissbereitschaft der syrisch-persischen Chris- 
ten hin, da sie erkannten haben müssen, dass die Tradition der Ikonenanbetung 
in der chinesischen Gesellschaft unantastbar war. Diese Tradition zu verneinen 


Das Zeichen „kan Æ“ (der Hinunel) im letzten Satzteil ist möglicherweise ein (versehentli- 
cher) Fehler von „wu 77]“ (nicht). 

An dieser Stelle würde ich eher die Singularform „Frau“ (1. S. v. Ehefrau) nelunen, obwohl aus 
dem Kontext sich nicht erschließt, ob „Frauen“, „die Frau“, oder aber „Frau und Kinder“ ge- 
meint ist. 

Der Ausdruck ,jinwu* (4f) bedeutet wortwörtlich „ein mit Gold dekoriertes Zimmer“, im 
erweiterten Sinne ein prächtiges Haus. Der Ausdruck stammt aus dem 2. Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
von dem Kaiser Wudi &,7%(157-87 v. Chr, r. 141-87 v. Chr.) der Han-Dynaste. Als Kind be- 
hauptete er, dass er seine künftige Ehefrau in einem mit Gold ausgekleidete Zinuner unterbrin- 
gen werde, das ihr würdig sei. 

In diesem Gebot und im zehnten Gebot fehlt das Wort „nicht“, das in der Übersetzung hinzu- 
gefügt wurde. Dies lässt sich wahrscheinlich dadurch erklären, dass der Katalog sowohl Gebo- 
te als auch Verbote enthält. Wenn es um Verbote geht, musste das verneinende Wort „nicht“ 
vermutlich nicht erwälmt werden. 
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oder gar zu eliminieren, hätte wahrscheinlich zur Feindseligkeit der Chinesen 
geführt und die eigene Lebenssituation erschwert.” 


Nicht nur inhaltliche Änderungen, sondern auch die veränderte Reihenfolge und 
die Verschiebung der Gewichtung der ersten drei Gebote im „Buch über Je- 
sus“ können als Indizien für die Anpassung an die chinesische kulturelle Umge- 
bung interpretiert werden”'. In der jüdischen Tradition behandeln die ersten vier 
Gebote die Beziehung zwischen Gott und Menschen, während die anderen 
sechs Gebote zwischenmenschlichen Umgang zu regulieren suchen". Im „Buch 
über Jesus“ sind aber die Gebote bezüglich der Gott-Menschen-Beziehung in 
einem einzigen Gebot zusammengefasst, das von Menschen, die „die Lehre bzw. 
Gebote des himmlischen Herrn annehmen‘,” (Ehr)Furcht bzw. treuen Dienst 
gegenüber Gott verlangt. Dem Gebot, die Eltern zu fürchten und zu ehren, wur- 
de immer noch eine besondere Bedeutung zugewiesen, da es als die erste Regel 
der zwischenmenschlichen Beziehung darstellt. Jedoch wurde zwischen diesem 
und dem ersten Gebot ein neues eingeschoben, nämlich den Kaiser zu fürchten 
und ihm zu dienen, und ,,wer den kaiserlichen Befehlen nicht gehorcht und sich 
dem Kaiser widersetzt, den sollen alle Menschen bzw. Lebewesen als Rebellen 
betrachten“. Dadurch wird die Sonderstellung des Kaisers zwischen Gott und 
Menschen verdeutlicht. 


3. Religiöse Dogmatik 


Im Folgenden wird diese Version der Zehn Gebote, mit dem Schwerpunkt auf 
den ersten drei, zunächst auf der rein dogmatischen Ebene und anschließend auf 
der Ebene der Praxis genauer analysiert, vor allem in Hinsicht darauf, welche 
spezifisch chinesischen Elemente aufgenommen wurden und inwieweit sich 
diese von jüdisch-christlichen Lehre unterschieden. 


? Ein Gegenbeispiel findet man in der katholischen Mission fast tausend Jahre später, als die 


Dominikaner und die Franaiskaner darauf beharrten, alle nichtchristlichen Idole oder Ikone zu 
entfernen, da Idolawie zu verwerfen und zu verdammen sei. 

Dieser Aspekt wurde in der Arbeit von TIAN Haihau kurz angesprochen, jedoch bezog sie 
sich ausschließlich auf die Betonung der Kaiserverehrung direkt hinter dem ersten Gebot. Es 
fehlt also eine nähere Erläuterung über die Hervorhebung der kindlichen Pietät und eine zu- 
sammenhängende Analyse der ersten drei Gebote in ihrer Gesamtheit. Vgl. TIAN 2005, 158ff. 

Der Autorin sind die nicht einheitlichen Zählungsweisen in der jüdischen, katholischen, pro- 
testantschen und orthodoxen Tradition bewusst. In der Arbeit wird die jüdische Zählung ge- 
nominen, in der die ersten vier Gebote die Selbstvorstellung Gottes, das Fremdgötterverbot, 
das Bilderverbot und den Sabbatgebot umfassen, während die weiteren sechs Gebote mit dem 
Elterngebot anfangen. 

5 Buch über Jesus, K. 59: “AAR RSH > EX RS 

? Buch über Jesus, K. 64-65: “#04 A FAVS ESRB ^ TREA o ETE AE > TERM” 
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3.1. Die Kaiserverehrung: der Kaiser als Herrscher durch das Mandat des 
Himmels 


In der chinesisch-konfuzianischen Tradition hatte der Kaiser eine vermittelnde 
und verbindende Rolle zwischen dem Himmel, der höchsten transzendentalen, 
aber nicht personifizierten Macht und der menschlichen Gesellschaft inne. Er 
wurde zwar nicht als Gott oder Gottheit angebetet, aber er herrschte im Auftrag 
des Himmels, weshalb seine Herrschaft einen gewissen religiösen bzw. semire- 
ligiösen Charakter aufwies. Durch regehnäßige @pferrituale, Kalendergebung 
und andere religiöse oder kultische Akte pflegte der Kaiser die gesellschaftliche 
@rdnung in Harmonie mit der kosmischen Macht zu bringen und seiner Herr- 
schaft dadurch die Legitimationsgrundlage zu schaffen.” So standen Religion 
und Herrschaft in engem Zusammenhang, beide sind in der Person und in dem 
Amt des Kaisers vereint, indem die Religion „die politische @rdnung nicht nur 


(spiegelt), sondern sie auch (zementiert)‘“.”° 


Die Hinzufügung der Kaiserverehrung in den Katalog der göttlichen Gebote 
und die Betonung, dass alle Menschen den Kaiser fürchten und ihm treu dienen 
sollen, wird dadurch begründet, dass er „von Gott geboren sei“ und dass „das 
Glück der Vorfahren bzw. Vorgänger der Kaiser immens (war). Der himmlische 
Herr hilft ihnen, ihr Amt auszuüben. Es ist nicht ihre eigene Leistung, sondern 
die des himmlischen Herrn'*^ Zugleich wurde davor gewarnt, rebellisch zu sein, 
indem man die Befehle des Kaisers missachtet und sich ihm widersetzt.”” Die 
hier aufgeführten Passagen sind den Historikern schon früh aufgefallen” und 
wurden als ein Hauptmerkmal der gezielten Anpassungsversuche der persisch- 
syrischen Christen an die traditionell chinesische Kaiserverehrung interpretiert. 
Es gilt aber gleichzeitig zu beachten, dass der Gehorsam gegenüber weltlichen 


® Hierzu siehe u. a. GERNET 1984, 123-163. @bwohl Gernet in seinem Werk überwiegend die 
Jesuitenmission in China in der frühen Neuzeit untersuchte, gelang es ilin, einen Überblick 
über die gesamte Entwickhingsgeschichte der konfuzanischen Lehre von der klassischen Peri- 
ode bis zur Etablierung des Neo-Konfuaanismus im 16. / 17. Jahrhundert zu geben. Uber die 
Sakralität des chinesischen Kaiserturns siehe auch: SEIWERT in ERKENS (Hrsg.) 2002 245- 
265. 

?^* GERNET 1984, 123. 

7 Buch über Jesus, K. 74: „HE EEE tHe“ Jedenfalls benutzte der Autor hierfür das Wort 
,Gott(heit)* statt des ,hinunlischen Herrn“, der durchgehenden Bezeiclmung für Gott den Va- 
ter (Jehova). Es stellt sich die Frage, ob diese beiden Benennungen gleichbedeutend sind oder 
aber inhaltliche Unterschiede aufweisen. 

? Buch über Jesus, K. 62-63: ELHIS HER, RSE, IADR, BEIFELE. Vel 

die englische Übersetzung bei TANG 2004, 149: “the fortune of the predecessors of the Em- 

peror was inunense. The heavenly Lord helps them to take the office. It is not the effort of 
their own but of the heavenly Lord”. 

Buch über Jesus K. 63-65. Hier erfolgt keine wortwórtliche Übersetzung, sondern eine inhalt- 

liche Wiedergabe. 

© Vol. CHA@ EHE 1990, 1768, GONG KRE 1960; LIU SER in Lianhe shuyuan xuebao 
No. 1 (1962), 1-64. ZHU 2&7, 140-145. 
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Herrschern und der Aspekt des treuen Dienens in den neutestamentlichen, ins- 
besondere in den paulinischen Schriften eine ähnliche Betonung wie hier im 
„Buch über Jesus“ finden”. Die Besonderheit der Jingjiao-Lehre besteht darin — 
auch wenn dieser Aspekt nur am Rande angesprochen wurde -, dass der Kaiser 
als „von Gott geboren“ angesehen wurde. Dessen herrschaftliche Legitimation 
war somit noch stärker und deutlicher betont als bei Paulus?" Die Sakralität 
des Kaisers wird jedoch nicht allein durch den Einschub nach dem ersten Gebot 
und die wiederholte Aufforderung zum Dienst für den Kaiser verdeutlicht, son- 
dern auch durch eine formale bzw. graphische Hervorhebung, nämlich das Ein- 
rücken einer Leerstelle vor dem Wort „Kaiser“, wodurch in den klassisch- 
chinesischen Schriften häufig Respekt ausgedrückt wird.” 


Allerdings muss man hierzu die damaligen politischen Umstände beachten. 
Während des 7. Jahrhunderts begann in China ein Prozess, sich nach einer lan- 
gen Periode der Spaltung wieder zu einem Reich zu formieren, das von einer 
zentralistischen Regierung beherrscht wurde, an deren Spitze der Kaiser stand 
und dessen hohen Beamten Gelehrte waren, die die konfuzianische Lehre als 
Maßstab des individuellen Verhaltens, der sozialen @rdnung und der politischen 
Herrschaft ansahen, und sich bemühten, dies auch unter dem Volk zu verbrei- 
ten?" In seinem himmlischen Auftrag verfügte der Kaiser zumindest theoretisch 
über die absolute Macht über das Land und die Menschen, die in seinem Reich 
lebten. Für die fremdstämmigen Christen, die religiös und ethnisch in der Min- 
derheit waren, bedeutete dies wohl, dass sie die persönliche Gunst und Gnade 
des Kaisers, zumindest seine stillschweigende Duldung, nicht verlieren durften, 
wenn sie im Reich als legitime Einwohner leben und gegebenenfalls ihren 
Glauben öffentlich praktizieren wollten. Die allgemeine Feindseligkeit gegen- 
über Ausländern seit der Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts, die sich schließlich infolge 
der ,,Religionsverfolgung“ während der Huichang-Periode bis zur Vertreibung 
der fremdstämmigen Christen, zusammen mit den Zoroastriem etc., in die 
?! Römer 13:1-2: „Jedermann sei untertan der @brigkeit, die Gewalt über ilm hat. Denn es ist 
keine Gbrigkeit außer von Gott; wo aber @brigkeit ist, die ist von Gott angeordnet. Wer sich 
nun der @brigkeit widersetzt, der widerstrebt der Anordnung Gottes; die ihr aber widerstreben, 
achen sich selbst das Urteil zu“; nnd Epheser 6:5-6: „Ihr Sklaven, seid gehorsam euren irdi- 
schen Herren mit Furcht nnd Zittern, in Einfalt eures Herzens als dem Herrn Christus; nicht 
mit Dienst allein vor Augen, um Menschen zu gefallen, sondern als Knechte Christi, die den 
Willen Gottes tun von Herzen“, um nur zwei Beispiele zu nennen. 

Eine ähnliche Legitmationsbegründung findet man in der Salbung des Königs aus dem Alten 
Testament, indem von Gott besununte Könige wie David von Propheten gesalbt werden muss- 
ten. Die Salbung symbolisierte damit die Herrschaft im Auftrag Gottes. 

Dies ist vorläufig nur meine Vermutung, denn das Wort „Kaiser“ taucht im betroffenen Do- 
kument 15 mal auf, davon dieses Einrücken aber an 2 Stellen fehlt. Die Schreibweise - wahr- 
scheinlich der Kopisten - ist daher weder einheitlich noch konsequent. 6b man daraus einen 
generalisierten Schluss aeht, bedarf noch einer genaueren Uberlegung. 

Über die historischen Umstände der Wiedervereinigung und der Wandlung in der politischen 
Struktur siehe: HUANG 2010, 78-137. Dazu auch H®CKELMANN in China Heute 179, Nr. 3 
(2013), 71-180. Hier S. 174. 
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Grenzgebieten zuspitzte, bestätigt die Notwendigkeit der (Über)Lebensstrategie 
von Alopen und seinen Nachfolgern. 


3.2. Kindliche Pietät: Grundlage der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung 


Um sich im ganzen Reich etablieren zu können, genügte den Christen die Be- 
schränkung auf die Unterstützung der Hofadligen nicht. Sie mussten auch da- 
rauf achten, dass die von ihnen propagierte Lehre der chinesischen Volkskultur 
nicht widersprach und keinen Widerstand seitens anderer sozialer Schichten 
hervorrief. Im Grunde genommen blieb die chinesische Gesellschaft seit dem 2. 
Jahrhundert vor Christus vom Konfuzianismus geprägt, in dem die Morallehre, 
die auf streng einzuhaltender Hierarchisierung und Ritualisierung aufgebaut ist, 
für eine harmonische politische und gesellschaftliche @rdnung sorgen muss. 


Ein fundamentales Element dieser Morallehre bildete die kindliche Pietät. Die 
Eltern zu lieben und zu ehren, ihnen zu dienen und bedingungslos zu gehorchen, 
gehöre, so Konfuzius und seine Schüler, zum speziellen Merkmal des Men- 
schenseins, durch das sich die Menschen von den Tieren unterschieden”. Dies 
galt für alle Mitglieder der Gesellschaft, und selbst der Kaiser war nicht von 
dieser Pflicht ausgenommen. Er sollte sich diesbezüglich tadellos verhalten und 
somit seinen Untertanen ein gutes Vorbild geben. Posthum wurde jedem Kaiser 
der Tang-Dynastie der Ehrentitel „pietätvoll (xiao 4)“ gewährt. Welche beson- 
dere Bedeutung die Pietät während der Tang-Dynastie erhielt, sieht man auch 
darin, dass das „Buch der kindlichen Pietät“, ein Klassiker des Konfuzianismus, 
von Kaiser Xuanzong im Jahr 722 persönlich kommentiert wurde. Fast zwanzig 
Jahre später (744) war jede Familie im Reich anlässlich eines kaiserlichen Edik- 
tes dazu verpflichtet, ein Exemplar vom „Buch der kindlichen Pietät“ zu besi- 
tzen. 


5 Lunyu, Weizheng“ (2838 Fr) „Analects, Weizheng: “47742. &, EGSEgEJE. BRAG, 
Er BEA JR. SSL, DEF Zitiert nach der @nline-Quelle: gjzdic.net/archive php?aid= 
2667 (24.09.2015). Eigene Übersetzung: „Heutzutage versteht man unter der ‚kindlichen Pie- 
tät‘, die Eltern zu pflegen und sich um sie zu sorgen. Nun dies tun auch Hunde und Pferde, So 
wie kann man zwischen (Menschen und Tieren) unterscheiden, wenn Menschen sich (ihren El- 
tern gegenüber) nicht respektvoll verhielten? 

* BERE REN ARE: AHE) ARSE, EEE, MAK T". Eigene Überset- 
zung: „(Im zelmten Jahr der Kaiyuan-Periode) Im sechsten Monat, am Tag des Xin-Chou, 
kommentierte der Kaiser ‚Buch der lanelichen Pietät‘, und ließ das konunentierte Buch im 
Reich verbreiten.“, „KLEEN ART: ,CKEE— £8) IK FRIST FAT” Meine ei- 
gene Übersetzung: „(Im dritten Jahr der Tianbao-Periode) erließ der Kaiser ein Edikt, in dem 
angeordnet wurde, jedes Haushalt im Reich solle ein Exemplar des ‚Buch(es) der kindlichen 
Pietät‘ aufbewahren“. Zitiert nach der @nline-Quelle: gj.zdic.net/archive.php?aid=3505 und 
gj.zdic.net/archive.php?aid=3506 (24.09.2015) „Die alten offiziellen Geschichtsbücherder 
Tang-Dynastie, Biographie des Kaisers Xuanzong“. 
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Auf die kindliche Pietät wurde ein großer Wert gelegt, weil im untrennbaren 
Zusammenhang damit die Treue zum Kaiser stand. In der konfuzianischen Vor- 
stellung spiegelte sich die Gesellschaftsstruktur im familiären Haushalt wider 
und vice versa. Dessen Vorsteher, der Familienvater, sollte die Funktion eines 
Herrschers ausiiben, und von ihm wurde allen anderen in diesem Haushalt je- 
weils gemäß der Rangordnung entsprechende Aufgaben zugeteilt, ähnlich wie 
den Beamten in der Regierung. So nahm man an, dass nur diejenigen, die ihre 
eigenen Eltern zu ehren wussten, treue Diener des Kaisers unter allen Umstän- 
den sein konnten. Die Treue zum Kaiser stand gewissermaßen an der Spitze 
einer Pietätspraxis im weitesten Sinne. Das Ziel bestand in der Selbstverwirkli- 
chung und der vollständigen Entfaltung der Persönlichkeit.” Deshalb ist es 
nicht verwunderlich, dass die Christen die Pietät als drittes Gebot nannten und 
wiederholt betonten, man solle die Eltern ehren. 


Es muss meines Erachtens aber auch berücksichtigt werden, dass das Gebot, 
den Eltern zu gehorchen und sie zu ehren in der jüdisch-christlichen Lehre 
ebenfalls eine sehr wichtige Stellung einnimmt. Es steht an erster Stelle derjeni- 
gen Gebote, die die zwischenmenschlichen Beziehungen regeln, vermutlich aus 
demselben Grund wie im konfuzianischen China: Die Beziehung zwischen EI- 
tern und Kindern ist die Grundlage der gesellschaftlichen @rdnung. @bwohl die 
Bedeutung der (diesseitigen) familiären Beziehungen in den Evangelien durch 
eine stärkere Betonung der spirituellen Verbindung zu Gott relativiert worden 
war", wurde sie im paulinischen Schrifttum wiederum hervorgehoben, insbe- 
sondere dort, wo die Verhaltensregeln für den Alltag aufgestellt worden sind.” 
So liest man beispielsweise im Brief an die Epheser: „Ehre Vater und Mutter, 
das ist das erste Gebot, das eine Verheißung hat (kursiv von Z. L.): auf dass 
dir’s wohl gehe und du lange lebst auf Erden“. Diese Verheißung wurde im 
„Buch über Jesus“ entsprechend übersetzt: , Wenn jemand zunächst dem himm- 
lischen Herrn, dann dem Kaiser und anschließend den Eltern fehlerfrei / tadellos 
dienen kann, wird er Segen vom himmlischen Herm erhalten," und „alle Le- 
bewesen, wenn sie den Eltern pietätsvoll gehorchen und sie gut pflegen, sie 


? Xiaojing“ #&, „Buch der kindlichen Pietät“ : ^£, 465^ xt, PHASE, ME“. 
Zitiert nach der @nline-Quelle: gj.zdic.net/archive.php?aid=2442 (24.09.2015). Eigene Über- 
setzung: „Die Pietät beginnt damit, den Eltern und Verwandten zu dienen, beinhaltet dann den 
Dienst gegenüber dem Kaiser und endet mit der Vollendung der eigenen Persönlichkeit“. 

Jesus sagte z. B., „Wer Vater nnd Mutter mehr liebt als mich, der ist meiner nicht wert; nnd 
wer Sohn oder Tochter mehr liebt als mich, der ist meiner nicht wert“ (Matthäus 10:37). Eine 
ähnliche Aufforderung liest man auch in Lk. 14:26. Verdeutlicht wird hier die Zugehörigkeit 
Zu einer spirituellen „Familie“, deren Mitglieder all diejenigen sind, die Gottes Weg folgen. 
Dagegen stellt die weltliche Verwandtschaft manchmal eine Last dar, durch die Menschen ge- 
hindert werden, Gott zu folgen. 

Diesbezüglich siehe u. a. den Brief an die Epheser. 

Epheser 6:2. 

Buch über Jesus, Kolumne (K). 71-72: ,GAXRBSRERELER SLBA, EA SE ES 
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ehren und sie reichlich versorgen, werden, wenn sie selbst im Sterben liegen, 


das himmlische Dao als (neues) Zuhause erhalten." 


4. Religióse Praxis 


Sich zu einem bestimmten Glauben zu bekennen bedeutet für die Anhánger der 
jeweiligen Religion zweierlei: Dem Inhalt der jeweiligen Lehre innerlich zuzu- 
stimmen und zugleich die eigene Lebensweise nach ihr auszurichten. Phánome- 
ne der Enkulturation — in unserem Fall diejenigen, die sich im Prozess der In- 
tegration der syrisch-persischen Christen in die chinesische Kultur und Gesell- 
schaft äußern” — zeigen sich nicht allein in der Anpassung der Dogmatik, son- 
dem auch in der sichtbaren Lebensführnng im Alltag, konkret in der Ausübung 
von Bräuchen und Ritualen, beziehungsweise deren Ablehnung. In Bräuchen 
und Rituale finden die abstrakte Morallehre und religiöse Dogmatik ihren kon- 
kreten Ausdruck. 


4.1. Praxis der Kaiserverehrung: Portraits der Kaiser in der Kirche und 
Dienst am Hof 


Anhand des Berichts auf der Xi’an-Stele kann man davon ausgehen, dass Alo- 
pen und möglicherweise auch seine Glaubensbrüder sich beim Kaiser Taizong 
AR beliebt machen konnten. Als Zeichen des Wohlwollens ließ der Kaiser ein 
Kloster" in der Hauptstadt errichten und gab Alopen die Erlaubnis, Mönche zu 
rekrntieren. Zugleich erhielten die „zuständigen Amter den Befehl, ein Portrait 
des Kaisers zu erstellen und dieses auf die Wand des Klosters zu kopieren“. 
Dies geschah im 12. Jahr der Zhenguan-Periode Fi #i (638), drei Jahre nach der 
Ankunft Alopens in Chang’an. Fast hundert Jahre später (742) ließ der Kaiser 
Xuanzong & 4, Urenkel von Taizong, die Portraits der „fünf Heiligen (Kaiser) 


ins Kloster bringen‘.*° So erlebte die christliche Kirche dank der Zuneigung des 


? Buch über Jesus, K. 82-83: „REERNE, ARTA., amn AEE“. Mit 
dem „himmlischen Dao“ ist wohl das Hinunelreich Gottes gemeint. 

^ Über die Definition und Merkmale der Enkulturation siehe: CHU 2011, 201ff. 

FEN RRB DIRK FEN, EB H+— A“: Das zuständige Amt ließ ein Kloster im 
Yining Beark der Hauptstadt bauen, und 21 Mönche wurden aufgenonunen. Das Wort ,, # si“ 
bedeutet zwar „Kloster“, aber hier ist es nicht klar, ob es sich dabei um eine Kirche oder ein 
Kloster handelt. 

5 Weta o4y SH, fS Fer“ Für eine englische Übersetzung siehe SAEKI 1951, 58: 
„Immediately afterwards, the proper officials were again ordered to take a faithful portrait of 
the Emperor, and to have it copied on the walls of the monasiry*. Vgl. auch Anm. 15 auf S. 89. 
Für eine französische Übersetzung siehe PELLI@T in F@RTE 1996, 175f. „Ensuite ordre fut 
donné aux autorités de reproduire par le dessin un portrait de l'Empereur sur la mur du monas- 
tere“. Im Folgenden wird inuner die englische Übersetzung angegeben. 

^6 REN, CABS ROLKAESH SUB. SAEKI 1951, 60: „In the early part of the 
period T’ein-pao (742 A. D.), he gave orders to his general Kao Li-Shih to carry the faithful 
portraits of the Five Emperors and to have them placed securely in the monastery”. Dabei geht 
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Kaisers Xuanzong nach einer Phase der Stagnation wieder einen Aufschwung. 
Aus Anlass einer festlichen Feier” veranstalteten die Christen unter der Leitung 
des Bischofs Jihe {441 (George) eine rituelle Zeremonie im kaiserlichen Palast, 
und „infolgedessen ließ der Kaiser seine eigenhändige Widmung auf dem 
(Haupt)Tor des Klosters hängen, und (so) trägt die Fronttafel die Inschrift des 
Drachens (d. h. des Kaisers)**“. Während des An-Shi-Aufruhrs standen die 
Christen solidarisch auf der Seite der kaiserlichen Armee, und eine der wich- 
tigsten Figuren in der Geschichte des Jingjiao, Yisi fF #1 (Yazedbouzid), erhielt 
neben den Amtstiteln als „Kuang-lu-ta-fu, with the decoration-rank of the Gold 
(signet) and the Purple Robe, [...] the Lieutenant-Governor-General of the 
Northern Region, and the Assistant @ver-Seer oft he Examination Hall“ auch 
die höchste Ehre, die ein Mönch, sei er ein buddhistischer oder christlicher, 
erhalten konnte, nämlich „eine purpurne Tracht“ tragen zu dürfen. Mit Hilfe 
seiner finanziellen Unterstützung und zum Angedenken seiner Wohltaten wurde 
die Stele in der Hauptstadt errichtet, die seit ihrer Entdeckung im 17. Jahrhun- 
dert zur Hauptquelle der historischen Forschung über Jingiao geworden ist.” 
Es lag dabei durchaus in der Tradition der persischen Christen, dass sie sich 
politisch engagierten und somit die Herrscher als Schutzpatrone gewannen... 


Auf der Stele wurde außer einem historisch-narrativen Bericht auch ein Lobge- 
sang (4Ji song), eigentlich der Hauptteil dieses Dokuments, in Form klassischer 
paralleler Lyrik verfasst, in dem die Hilfeleistungen einzelner Kaiser für die 
Entwicklung des Jingjiao gepriesen wurden. Dadurch brachten die Christen ihre 
Treue zum Herrscherhaus und ihre Dankbarkeit für die kaiserliche Unterstü- 
tzung zum Ausdruck. 


Neben den oben genannten namentlich bekannten Mönchen und kirchlichen 
Amtstrágern, die eine aktive Rolle in politisch-religiösen Angelegenheiten 
spielten und sich in irgendeiner Form in der „Mission“ engagierten, lebten noch 


es vermutlich um die Portraits der ersten fünf Kaiser der Tang-Dynastte. Das Wort „Heilige 
(sheng)“ wurde im klassischen Chinesisch häufig als Synonym für Kaiser oder alles, was kai- 
serlich war, benutzt, beispielsweise wurde ein kaiserliches Edikt als „shengzhi“ bezeiclmet. 

* Zum Hintergrund siehe: DUAN ERAS in R@NG (Hrsg.) 2003, 434-472; hier S. 444-446. Auch 
bei GE 2006c, 242-251, hier S. 246. Im @riginaltext ist nicht eindeutig geschildert, aus wel- 
chem Anlass diese Zeremonie organisiert wurde. Es gibt die Vermutung, dass es sich dabei um 
eine Weilmachtsfeier handelte, also die Geburt Jesu Christ. Das Kloster muss dasselbe sein, 
welches auf Erlaubnis von Taizong errichtet worden war. Später unter der Herrschaft des Kai- 
sers Daizong (r. 763-779) nalunen die Christen jedenfalls an der Feier des kaiserlichen Ge- 
burtstags teil, wie es weiterim Bericht steht. Hierzu siehe: SAEKI 1951, 95f. 

3 HERU FIS, XHSUEE EB“. Traditionell symbolisierte der Drache den Kaiser, so wurde z. B. 
seine Kleidung als Drachentracht bezeiclmet. 

^* Übersetzung von SAEKI 1951, 63. 

` Dazu siehe Anm. 9. 

?! GE 2006c, 246. Vgl. auch ZHU 1997, 39-46, Verbreitung der ostsyrischen Kirche in Persien 
und die Beaehung zwischen Christen und dem persischen Kómgturn. 
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andere Christen im Reich, deren Beteiligung am religiösen Leben teilweise 
durch Inschriften auf ihren Grabsteinen nachzuweisen ist, aber über die teilwei- 
se auch nur Mutmaßungen anzustellen sind. Einige von ihnen waren bekannt für 
ihre hervorragenden spezifischen Kenntnisse m Astronomie und Medizin und 
waren in der Regierung als Astronomen oder Ärzte tätig. So standen sie direkt 
im kaiserlichen Dienst. Währenddessen wurde jedoch ihre religiöse Identität als 
Christen weit in den Hintergrund gedrängt”. Die Tätigkeiten der fremdstämmi- 
gen Christen im öffentlichen Dienst standen im Einklang mit der Aufforderung 
im „Buch über Jesus“, dass man dem Kaiser (treu) dienen sollte. Damit werden 
Dogmatik und Praxis in Verbindung gesetzt. 


4.2. Praxis der kindlichen Pietät: Begräbniszeremonien und Kontinuität im 
Glauben 


Pietätvoll zu sein bedeutet nicht nur, den Eltern zu Lebzeiten zu gehorchen und 
sie zu ehren, sondern sie auch nach ihrem Tod durch feierliche Begräbniszere- 
monie und lebenslanges Gedenken zu würdigen. Im Idealfall sollte man ,,ver- 
storbenen Vorfahren genauso (gut) dienen wie den Lebenden“.”” @bwohl diese 
Aufforderung sich ursprünglich nur auf Könige und Fürsten bezog, wurde sie 
im Laufe der Zeit zu einem allgemein anerkannten und geltenden Verhaltens- 
prinzip. Respektvoll mit den verstorbenen Vorfahren umzugehen, als ob sie 
immer noch anwesende Familienmitglieder wären, entwickelte sich allmählich 
zu einer Art Ahnenkult, der in der späteren katholischen und protestantischen 
Mission heftige Diskussionen und Streitigkeiten verursachen sollte." 


Mit einer ähnlichen Situation sahen sich auch die persisch-syrischen Christen 
konfrontiert, wobei sie anscheinend weniger ein Problem damit hatten, Ver- 
wandter und Eltern durch feierliche Zeremonien zu gedenken, an denen nicht 
nur Familienmitglieder, sondern auch die im Kloster lebenden Mönche teilnah- 
men. Dies beweist der narrative Berichtteil auf der Luoyang Steinsäule,” in 


°° Beispiele stellen z. B. der Hofarzt Qin Minghe und die Familie Li Su im Astronomischen Amt. 
Siehe: HUANG in Zhongshan daxue xuebao Vol. 42, No. 5 (2002), 61-67 u. 99. R@NG in 
R@NG 2001, 238-257. 
7 (HR) RIRE, FL MER, SU St 
? Während des im 17. Jahrhundert bitter debatwerten Ritensweits wurde z. B. hefwg diskutiert, 
ob Familienmitglieder, wenn sie in ihrem Zuhause eine Tafel aufstellten, die mit den Namen 
der Vorfahren und dem Ausdruck „Sitz der Seele‘ beschriftet war, tatsächlich an die physische 
Existenz der Seelen in dieser Tafel glaubten und konkret materielle Vorteile durch die Ehrer- 
bietung vor dieser Tafel daraus aehen wollten. Dieser Streit wurde zwar offiaell durch die 
päpstlichen Entscheidungen Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts beendet, aber in der Praxis der Chi- 
namission der Katholiken und Protestanten wirkte er bis ins 20. Jahrhundert fort. 
Die Luoyang Steinsäule, bekannt unter der englischen Bezeiclmung “the Luoyang Stone Pil- 
lar”, wurde als Gedenkstein für eine gewisse Madame An im Jahr 814 ernchtet. In dem darauf 
eingemeißelten narrativen Bericht erfährt man Details über die Zeremonie der Grabverlegung 
und die Familienmitglieder. Über die Entdeckung und die Untersuchung dieser Steinsäule sie- 
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dem die kindliche Pietät als das Hauptmotiv, die Steinsäule errichten zu lassen, 
explizit angeführt wurde. ^ Der am Ende stehenden Namenliste kann man ent- 
nehmen, dass die Zeremonie der Verlegung des Grabs eine bedeutende Veran- 
staltung gewesen sein muss, da zu den Teilnehmern weltliche und geistliche 
Würdenträger zählten.” 


Des Weiteren gehörte es anscheinend zu den regulären Aufgaben der Mönche, 
für Verstorbene zu beten. So liest man beispielsweise folgendes im Bericht auf 
der Xi’an-Stele: „Sie (die Christen) preisen Gott und beten sieben Male (täg- 
lich), und sie beten sowohl für Lebende als auch für Tote“. @ffen bleiben 
muss, ob zu jener Zeit der Ahnenkult, d. h. die Praxis, Familienvorfahren mit 
@pfern und Ritualen zu gedenken und für sie zu beten, um umgekehrt den Se- 
gen zu empfangen, bereits fester Bestandteil einer konfuzianisch-chinesischen 
Tradition geworden war, die nicht nur eine zivile Handlung darstellte, sondern 
eher religiöse Charaktere aufwies. 


Die Zugehörigkeit zu einer Gemeinde funktionierte also ähnlich wie die Zuge- 
hörigkeit zu einer Familie: Sie ermöglicht nicht nur die individuelle Identitäts- 
bildung, sondern dient auch als verbindendes und zusammenhaltendes Element 
der entsprechenden Mitglieder. Anhand der Untersuchungen der Inschriften auf 
den Grabsteinen von Familie Mi Jifen #4855 und Familie Li Su =X kann 
man zu Recht annehmen, dass üblicherweise eine Kontinuität im Glauben in- 
nerhalb Familie zu finden war und sich daraus eine familiäre Tradition heraus- 
bildete‘. Dies gilt besonders für die ethnischen und religiösen Minderheiten, 
die weit entfernt von ihrem Ursprungsland leben mussten und ihre eigene Glau- 
bensidentität zu bewahren vermochten. Ein solches Phänomen kann man so- 
wohl bei der Familie Mi als auch bei der Familie Li beobachten. 


he den von GE Chengyong herausgegebenen Sammelband: Jingjiao Yizhen BA 38512 
[Precious Nestorian Relics] 2009. 

?* TANG 2004, 144: „Being a direct heir indebted to my family, I regret that I did not show my 

filial piety and sincerity [to the deceased]. 

Für die unvollständige Namenliste mit der entsprechenden Übersetzung ins Englische siehe: 

TANG in GE (Hrsg.) 2009, 134-156, hier S. 146-147. Die Unvollständigkeit dieser Namenliste 

lässt sich damit erklären, dass die untere Hälfte des Stone Pillars verloren ist. 

°® Bericht auf der Xi’an-Stele: „URSIL, AFEFE“. Siehe englische Übersetzung von SAEKI 
1951, 56: „Seven umes a day they meet for worship and praise, and earnestly they offer pra- 
yers for the living as well as for the dead“. 

?* Inschrift auf dem Grabstein Mi Jifen, „AZS, ... SERE, (EA F< Der geehrte 
Herr hat zwei Söhne ... Der jüngere (Sohn) heißt Mönch Siyuan, (und er ist) wohnhaft im 
Daqin-Kloster“. Zitert nach GE 2006b, 232-241, hier S. 233. 

** vgl GE 2006, 239. Über Li Su und seine Familie siehe: R@NG 2001. 
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4.3. Fazit 


Wenn wir den Bericht auf der Xi'an-Stele über die Ankunft und Tätigkeit von 
Alopen in der Reichshauptstadt als glaubwürdig ansehen, können wir davon 
ausgehen, dass er einen relativ freundlichen Empfang am Hof genießen konnte 
und eine entspannte Beziehung mit dem Kaiser und einigen wenigen hohen 
Beamten pflegte, auch wenn deren Interesse an ihm und seinem Herkunftsland 
wahrscheinlich nicht ausschließlich religiöser Natur war." Dass Alopen sich im 
kaiserlichen Palast aufhalten durfte und seine Ubersetzungsarbeit — wenn er 
nicht allein arbeitete, so musste er doch die leitende Figur gewesen sein — 
durchführen konnte, deutet darauf hin, dass er versuchte, den einheimischen 
gebildeten Chinesen seine Religion vorzustellen und sie als Unterstützer, Patro- 
nen und möglichst auch als Gläubige zu gewinnen. Die erste Generation der 
Christen suchte somit Anhänger nicht nur unter ihren eigenen Landsleuten, 
sondern sie bemühten sich auch, den Glauben unter den Einheimischen zu ver- 
breiten. Um dieses Ziel zu erreichen, übersetzten Christen einerseits Passagen 
aus der Heiligen Schrift, die in ihrer Lehre von grundlegender Bedeutung waren 
(wie z. B. die Schöpfungsgeschichte, das Leben und Wirken Jesu sowie die 
Auferstehung), und sie stellten diese in Katechismen ähnlichen Schriften zu- 
sammen. Andererseits nahmen sie dabei auch bewusst chinesische Ideen auf, 
die im Wesentlichen klassisch-konfuzianische Gedankengut aufweisen. Diese 
bewusste Anpassung an die einheimische Kultur erfolgte sowohl in der Dogma- 
tik als auch in der Praxis und durchzog die gesamte Geschichte der syrischen 
Kirche in der Tang-Dynastie. 


Allerdings ist es meines Erachtens nicht angemessen, eine pauschale Beurtei- 
lung bezüglich der Enkulturation zu treffen oder zu behaupten, dass die per- 
sisch-syrischen Christen sich von Anfang an zu sehr an die chinesische Kultur 
assimiliert und dadurch ihr Glaubensfundament verloren hätten, weshalb die 
Kirche als Institution nicht langfristig Bestand haben konnte, wie es ähnliches 
auch den Jesuiten zu Unrecht vorgeworfen wurde. Meiner Ansicht nach muss 
man erstens zwischen zwei Phasen der Entwicklung des Jingiao unterscheiden, 
nämlich der Gründungsphase und der Erneuerungsphase. Während die Grün- 
dungsphase mit dem Vertreter Alopen überwiegend durch eine Annäherung an 
die konfuzianische Tradition geprägt war, wurde die zweite Phase (Jingjing) 
stärker durch buddhistische und daoistische Lehren beeinflusst, die möglicher- 
weise zu Irritation führen konnten, um welche Religion es sich eigentlich han- 
delte. Zweitens bedeutet eine Anpassung an die konfuzianische Lehre nicht 


*! Es gibt z. B. die Vermutung bzgl. der Interpretation des Satzes „(der Kaiser) erkundigt sich bei 
(Alopen) nach dem Dao (Weg)“, dass der Kaiser Taizong Alopen nicht, oder nicht nur nach 
seinem Glauben befragte, sondern wahrscheinlich auch nach den politischen und militärischen 
Umständen in Persien und in den Grenzgebieten entlang der Seidenstraße, um künftige Unru- 
hen oder Kriege mit den Völkern in jenen Gebieten zu vermeiden bzw. diese zu gewinnen. 
Siehe dazu: GE 2006a, 212-231, hier S. 217f. 
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zwangsläufig die Aufgabe oder den Verlust der christlichen Identität. Die Dis- 
krepanz zwischen der konfuzianischen und der jüdisch-christlichen Ethik 
scheint auf den ersten Blick größer zu sein als dann die inhaltliche Analyse und 
Kontextualisierung offenbaren. Besonders hinsichtlich der familiären Bezie- 
hung, der Grundlage der gesellschaftlichen @rdnung, sind Ähnlichkeiten und 
Parallelen zwischen der konfuzianischen Lehre und der alt- sowie neutestament- 
lichen Tradition, konkret den Zehn Geboten, nicht zu übersehen 2 
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First and foremost, in the Western theological jargon the word ‘sacrament’ is 
spoken of. It comes from the Latin sacramentum, which originally denoted a 
sacred oath; in general, it was the oath that a Roman soldier gave to Caesar up- 
on the soldier’s inscription in the Roman army.’ It had, therefore, a sacred tone 
to it---one solemnly vowed to uphold and defend Caesar and the Roman Em- 
pire. In the Greek-speaking East, the word for sacrament is mysterion, and in its 
origins, it refers to the sacred, secret Mystery Cults of the Greek religion (the 
secret rites of ‘Bacchius’ come immediately to mind). @nly those inducted into 
these sacred rites would be able to know the ‘mystery’ and what it entails. 


The Assyrian Church of the East makes use of the term raza to denote ‘sacra- 
ment’ or ‘mystery’. It comes from the Middle Persian (Pahlavi) term “raz”, 
meaning something concealed; hidden.” It must have made its way into Assyri- 
anand then Aramaic sometime in the 4" or 5" century B.C? 


A raza, or sacrament, is essentially a mystery through which God acts to impart 
to us his grace, but we don’t know how this happens. However, we do feel the 
operation (i.e. working) of the Holy Spirit in us through these signs of God’s 
love and mercy. In essence, the sacraments are “outward signs of God’s inner 
grace.” We may further define the sacraments as being the material means 
through which God communicates to us his divine grace, of which we are in 
need on a daily basis in our lives for our edification, sanctification and utter 
salvation, and a share in everlasting life, made efficacious by the Paschal Mys- 
tery completed in and by Christ. 


! The first Christian writer to use the word ‘sacrament’ was Tertullian (3° century), who ex- 


plained that through Baptism we are ‘enlisted’ into the army of Christ. 

In the Proto-Aryan or Sanskrit form it is pronounced rahas. It occurs in Daniel 2:18, 19, 27-30, 

47, 4:9. Interestingly, the term raz also occurs in the Qumran texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

some 55 umes! Middle Persian, which made use of the Aramaic script, is dated from about 300 

BC to 800 AD. 

* For more on the understanding of raza and its etymology, see: P@®VANNIKUNNEL 1989, 5- 
9 and passim. 
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‘Mystery’ (raza) in the Old & New Testaments 


The word mystery (Aramaic raza, Greek mysterion) occurs first in the @ld Tes- 
tament, and specifically in the Aramaic portions of Daniel 2:18; 2:27-30, 47, 
4:9) The raza in this context is the meaning of the Babylonian King Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream, which only the man of God was able to interpret and ‘re- 
veal’ (Syr. gale). In the New Testament, the word “mystery” is mentioned some 
28 times. It is to be found in: Matthew 13:11; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10; Romans 
11:25; 16:25; I Corinthians 2:1; 2:7; 4:1; 14:2; 15:515 Ephesians 1:9; 33; 3:4; 
3:9; 5:32; 6:19; Colossians 1:26; 1:27; 2:2; 4:3; II Thessalonians 2:7; I Timothy 
3:9; 3:16; Revelation 1:20; 10:7; 17:5; 17:7. 

The first and most important understanding of ‘mystery’ (raza) is the one given 
by the Lord Jesus himself, that is, in conjunction with the Kingdom of Heav- 
en/God. Christ first uttered the word ‘mystery’ (raza) in Matthew 13:11 to the 
disciples: “To you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God, but to 
them it is not given...” (see also Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10). Jesus openly declared 
the mysteries of God’s kingdom to the disciples, but to others he spoke in para- 
bles concerning this same Kingdom so as to clothe and hide his teaching from 
his opponents. Thus, in these three occurrences of the word “mystery” (raza) in 
the Gospels (i.e. Matthew 13:11; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10), it refers to an unveil- 
ing of the truth or truths of God’s Kingdom by Christ exclusively to his disci- 
ples. 


The more frequent use of the term ‘mystery’ (raza) in the New Testament is 
made by St. Paul. For Paul, ‘mystery’ (rez) is first and foremost a “revelation 
of the plan of Salvation of God the Father, in Jesus Christ.” Further, the Gospel 
itself can be termed a ‘mystery’ (see Romans 16:25), hidden before the begin- 
ning of the worlds. Further, for Paul the resurrection of the faithful departed in 
Christ is also a ‘mystery’ (see I Corinthians 15:51), and the “summing up of all 
things in Christ” (see Ephesians 1:9).° Also, for Paul the “mystery” (raza) usu- 
ally referred to a hidden truth about God, his Christ or his Kingdom, but as re- 
vealed (to some extent) in the Gospel. For Paul, once again, the following no- 
tions of “mystery” (raza) exist: 


1. the ‘mystery of salvation’ revealed to all nations (Romans 16:25; Colos- 
sians 1:25-27; Ephesians 3:2ff) 

2. the ‘mystery of God’ (I Corinthians 2:1) 

3. the “mystery of the wisdom of God” (I Corinthians 2:7; Colossians 1:26; 
Ephesians 3:8-10) 

4. the ‘mystery of Christ’ (Colossians 2:2) 


Some of the mysteries of God were revealed to the king Nebuchadnezzar and the prophet 
Daniel. 

In technical theological terminology, this is referred to as the ‘re-capitulaton’ of all things in 
Christ (or, in Greek anake phalaesis). 
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5. the ‘Mystery of Faith’ - Mysterium Fidei (Romans 16:25-27, I Timothy 
3:9) 

6. the ‘mystery of the Church’ (Ephesians 5:32) 

7. the ‘mystery of the Gospel’ (Ephesians 6:19; Colossians 1:26; 4:3; II 
Corinthians 4:4-5 


We may sum up, therefore, and say that in the New Testament, the understand- 
ing of ‘mystery’ (raza) can be defined as the hidden/secret will of God the Fa- 
ther and of his Christ, for our salvation and our final perfection unto the glory 
which was revealed and proclaimed to the whole world, but will be perfected at 
the end of time, or, the Parousia. Therefore, the mystery originates with God 
the Father, was hidden until it was revealed (in part) in and through the Son for 
our salvation, and will finally be revealed in its fullness for our final perfection 
and glorification, though now it is only partially revealed (only that which is 
necessary for our salvation) in the Gospel proclaimed to all peoples. 


The Theology of ‘Mystery’ (Raza) in Scripture 

The way that we can enter into that ‘mystery of salvation’ noted above, which is 
given by the Father and completed in Christ, 1s through the grace of the Father 
which we receive in the holy Mysteries. It is important to state at the very out- 
set, that the material aspect of all of the sacraments in and of themselves and 
apart from Christ do not have any efficaciousness which perfects us spiritually 
unto salvation. That is to say, the water and oil in the sacrament of Baptism 
apart from Christ and the working of the Holy Spirit do not carry any spiritual 
power or authority; the @il of the Chrism of the apostles apart from Christ and 
his power does not have any spiritual importance; the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist apart from the Eucharistic action of Christ himself and operation of 
the Holy Spirit do not give us the grace of God necessary for salvation. Rather, 
it is the materia (material of the sacrament) in conjunction with the operation of 
the Holy Spirit that works in and through the sacramental matter, but it is the 
grace of the Spirit that makes the sacrament efficacious. 


In Jesus Christ, the unseen “face of the Father” (cf. John 14:9) has become visi- 
ble to us by the Lord’s taking-on of our human flesh and existence. God the 
Word, the second Person of the Holy Trinity, by taking on our humanity and 
becoming truly revealed and demonstrated the humbling of God for the sake of 
our salvation. The Son took on corporeal, human matter (i.e. our human body) 
so that by it he would dispense to us God’s unseen grace and give us salvation. 
Thus, we may say even further that Jesus is the “Sacrament of God the Father”! 


The theological foundation of the sacraments is indispensable in order to cor- 
rectly understand and speak about them. Generally, for the Greek-speaking East 
and the Eastern Grthodox Churches at large the theological foundation of the 
sacraments lies in the Incarnation. In the mystery of the “Word become flesh” 
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(see John 1:14), the second person of the Holy Trinity takes unto himself our 
complete humanity. What this means is that the hidden God has now become 
uncovered and revealed in the divine person Jesus Christ - true God and true 
Man. Even as Christ stated to Philip one of the Twelve: “He who sees me, has 
seen the Father” (John 14:9). Christ, “...in whom dwells the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily’ (Colossians 2:9), has made present in creation through his 
Incarnation the God who cannot be seen, yet is known through his creations, 
God is present in creation and among humanity in a way that has never been 
known and experienced all throughout human history. 


However, by way of contrast, for the Assyrian Church of the East the theologi- 
cal basis for the existence of sacraments lies not primarily in the mystery of the 
Incarnation - which is indeed the beginning of any theology of the sacraments— 
but in the mystery of Christ’s Resurrection! For the Fathers of the Church of the 
East, the mystery of the Incarnation is the beginning of the divine Economy 
(Mdabbramitha), but its fulfillment is found in the mystery of the Resurrection. 
In Christ’s Resurrection, his material, earthly body was transformed into the 
glorified body (also known as the ‘body of the resurrection’), this is the body 
that we will receive at the general resurrection of the dead when our former 
existence is transformed into that which Christ had promised us—he who is the 
‘firstborn’ from among the dead. In the Resurrection, the earthly, mortal and 
human body of corruption is transformed and glorified—mere human flesh is 
turned into spiritual glory. The body of the Lord which the disciples witnessed 
in the 10 recorded ‘Post-Resurrection’ appearances was the glorified body of 
the Resurrection. In the resurrection of Jesus Christ, therefore, there is ‘power’, 
for if we participate in his death, we will also glorify in his resurrection. St. Paul 
proclaimed in this regard: “So that through his righteousness, I may know Jesus 
and the power of his resurrection, and be a partaker of his sufferings, even to a 
death like his, that I may by any means attain the resurrection from the dead” 
(Philippians 3:10). To sum up, in the mystery of the Incarnation the Godhead 
took on humanity, and thus declared it ‘salvageable’ (i.e. not beyond hope of 
salvation). However, in the mystery of the Lord Jesus’ Resurrection humanity 
was lifted up to the highest heights - even to the sitting at the right hand of the 
Father in glory with the Lord’s ascension into heaven - and was given a trans- 
formed, glorified existence. Mere corporeal, fleshly matter now becomes glori- 
fied and transformed in Jesus’ bodily resurrection from among the dead! 


After giving the major theological foundation of the sacraments - that is, the 
mystery of the Resurrection - let us now move on to looking at how the ‘sacra- 
ments’ existed in the Scriptures. @f course, we use the term “sacrament” at this 
point by theologically reflecting on the Scriptures (here, the @ld Testament in 
particular). 
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In the @ld Testament Economy or dispensation (Vdabbranitha), we may count 
two major ‘sacraments’ observed by the Israelites. What these ‘sacraments’ 
did—as outward signs of God’s inner grace and will—was to allow the Israelite 
as a member of the covenant with God to participate in events of salvation 
which God had prepared. First, let us look at circumcision. This was the com- 
mandment of God to Abraham: 


When Abram was ninety-nine years old, the Lord appeared to him, and said to 
him, “I am the Almighty God; walk well before me, and faultless. And I will 
make my covenant between me and you and will multiply you exceedingly.” 
And Abram fell on his face; and God talked with him, saying: “As for me, be- 
hold, I am establishing my covenant with you, and you shall be a father of many 
peoples. Neither shall your name any more be called Abram, but your name shall 
be Abraham; for I have made you a father of many peoples. And I will make you 
fruitful, and multiply you exceedingly, and I will make you father of many na- 
tions, and kings shall come out of your loins. And I will establish my covenant 
between me and you and your descendants after you throughout their generations 
for an everlasting covenant, and I will be God to you and to your descendants af- 
ter you. And I will give to you, and your descendants after you, the land in which 
you sojoum, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting inheritance; and I will be 
their God.” 


And God said to Abraham, “You shall keep my covenant, you and your descend- 
ants after you throughout their generations. This is my covenant, which you shall 
keep between me and you and your descendants after you: Every male among 
you shall be circumcised. And you shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin; 
and it shall be a token of the covenant between me and you. And he that is eight 
days old shall be circumcised among you, every male throughout your genera- 
tions, he that is born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, who is 
not of your descendants. He that is born in your house, and he that is bought with 
your money, shall be circumcised; and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant. And the uncircumcised male who is not circumcised in the 
flesh of his foreskin, that person shall be cut off from his people; for he has bro- 
ken my covenant...And Abraham was ninety-nine years old when he was cir- 
cumcised in the flesh of his foreskin (Exodus 17:1-14, 24). 


With the establishment of the everlasting covenant between God and Abra- 
ham—and Abraham’s descendants for that matter—the Lord commanded Abra- 
ham to circumcise himself, as well as his son and all of his male servants, etc. 
Further, the new-born child was to be circumcised on the eighth day of his birth 
as an outward sign of the inner covenant between God and Abraham. Later, the 
circumcision of every male child in Israel on the eighth day was stipulated un- 
der the Law: “And on the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall be circum- 
cised.” (Leviticus 12:3). 


In the dispensation of the Lord in the New Testament, on the other hand, the 
baptism of water replaces the circumcision observed by the Israelites. In fact, 
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St. Paul refers to this baptism as “the circumcision of Christ” and the *circumci- 
sion which is not made with hand s” (Colossians 2:11). The outward act and sign 
of circumcision, therefore, constituted one to be an heir in the everlasting cove- 
nant between God and Abraham, and whoever was not circumcised was to be 
“cut off from the people of Israel.” Those, however, who did circumcise would 
be blessed by God by enjoying the blessings of the covenant, which was an 
everlasting one that the descendants of Abraham would enjoy as well. 


The other major theological event in the @ld Testament which acts as a forerun- 
ner and @ld Testament basis for our New Testament, Christian understanding of 
the sacraments is the observance of the Passover feast. It was the major event of 
salvation under the @ld Testament Economy (Vdabbramitha) for the Israelites, 
which would later be reinterpreted and ‘re-theologized’ by the Lord Jesus him- 
self under the New Testament dispensation. 


The Passover celebration was not just another feast for the Israelites, rather, it 
was a mighty demonstration of God’s saving power (in light of the economy of 
salvation for all peoples) that freed the People of Israel from servitude and en- 
slavement to the Egyptians for 430 years. Under Moses, the ‘Firstborn of the 
Prophets’, the Lord God led the people of Israel out of Egypt, and gradually into 
the land of Canaan (called by the @ld Testament Scriptures the ‘Promised 
Land’). According to the ordinance of the Lord recorded in Exodus 12, the Isra- 
elites were to take a male lamb, one year old and without blemish, on the 10™ 
day of the month of Nissan. They were to keep it until the 14" day, at which 
point the whole congregation of Israel was to gather and slay the lamb and roast 
it whole; the blood of the lamb was to be sprinkled on the two door posts, the 
lintel and the house in which the lamb would be eaten. All of this was to take 
place in hast: 


And thus you shall eat it; with your lions girded, your shoes on your feet, and 
your staff in your hand; and you shall eat it in haste; for it is the Lord’s Passover. 
For I will pass through the land of Egypt this night, and all the firstborn of the 
land of Egypt shall die, both man and beast; and against all the idols of Egypt I 
will execute judgment; I am the Lord. And the blood shall be to you for a sign 
upon the houses where you are; and when I see the blood, I will make you glad, 
and the plague shall not be among you to destroy you when I smite the land of 
Egypt. And this day shall be to you for a memorial; and you shall keep it a feast 
to the Lord, a festival throughout your generations; you shall keep it a feast by an 
ordinance forever (Exodus 12:11-14). 


The following seven days after the observance of the Passover on the 14" of 
Nissan (referred to as the ‘first month’) were to be the days of ‘Unleavened 
Bread’. 
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The feast of the Passover was not simply one of the three major feasts of the 
Israelites (i.e. those that had to be celebrated in Jerusalem - Passover along with 
Yom Kippur and the Feast of Tabernacles), for the Passover feast was the most 
important. The reason was this: this feast celebrated the deliverance of the Isra- 
elites from bondage in Egypt, and it initiated the process of the entrance into the 
Promised Land; it was the feast celebrating the salvation of the Jews from 
bondage, slavery and death at the hands of the Egyptians—made possible 
through a marvelous intervention by God himself! 


The sacramental character of the feast, therefore, is seen in that the participation 
of the Israelites in the eating of the flesh of the Passover lamb and the unleav- 
ened bread was a true and real participation in the salvific event of the Exodus, 
brought about through the intervention of God himself. How would, therefore, 
the many generations of Jews participate, first as seen above, in the covenant 
with Abraham almost 1,850 years before Christ, and in the salvation of the Peo- 
ple by God in the Exodus event, almost 1,450 years before Christ? In the for- 
mer, by observing circumcision each Hebrew would participate in the mystery 
of the Covenant of the Lord with Abraham; in the latter, by eating of the Pass- 
over lamb the generations of Israelites would be truly participating in the 
salvific event of the Exodus from Egypt. Therefore, both circumcision and the 
participation in the eating of the Passover would make each Israelite truly and 
really participate in that mystery depicted in both, namely, in the Covenant and 
in the salvific event of Exodus! 


The Ecclesial Understanding of the Sacraments and their Septenary Num- 
ber 


The sacraments, as defined by Mar Abdisho of Nisibis (d. 1318 AD), one of the 
last major theologians of the Assyrian Church of the East who first defined the 
seven sacraments, in his “Book of the Pearl” (Varganitha), are the following: 
1) priesthood 2) baptism 3) @il of the Apostles 4) Eucharist 5) absolution 6) 
Holy Leaven (Syr. Malka) 7) sign of the living Cross. This order of the sacra- 
ments, beginning with the priesthood, indicates the existential order of their 
institution, for without the apostolic and sacramental priesthood there could be 
no other sacraments. Before this time (i.e. ca. 1318 AD), the Fathers of the 
Church of the East had not defined or limited the sacraments to the number 
seven.° Later, Patriarch Mar Timothy II (1318-1352?) adds a different list of the 
sacraments in his theological work The Book of the Seven Causes of the Eccle- 


* Inthe Latin Church, the seven sacraments were only formally declared at the Second Council 


of Lyons in 1274, and later re-af firmed in the Council of Trent held in the mid-sixteenth centu- 
ry. The Eastern @rthodox adopted the number seven (seemingly under the Roman Catholic in- 
fluence) only in the seventeenth century; see C@NIARIS 1981, 9. 
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stastical Mysteries.’ Formally, many other acts were considered to be ‘sacra- 
ments’ at one time or another, but the number seven became universally popular 
since the Scriptural septenary number seven denotes perfection and wholeness.’ 


There are three basic influences on the Church of the East’s adoption of the 
septenary system for counting the sacraments. First, it seems to be the case that 
the treatises of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, On the Celestial Hierarchy 
and On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, had entered the sacramental theology of 
the Church of the East, likely via the West Syrian maphrian of Tagrit, Gegorius 
Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286).’ Presumably, the Church of the East polymath Mar 
Abdisho of Nisibis (d. 1318) would have been familiar with the works of Bar 
Hebraeus, particularly his Candelabrum Sanctuarii, which discusses the sacra- 
ments. This influence is especially seen in the work on the sacraments of Mar 
Timothy II, Patriarch of the Assyrian Church of the East and a younger contem- 
porary of Abdisho, titled The Seven Causes of the Sacraments of the Church.” 


The second influence for enumerating the sacraments is generally traced back to 
the Latin influence exerted over rather much of the Christian East during the 
Second Council of Lyons (1272-1274). During this Western council’s fourth 
session, an ad hoc union was forged between the Latin and Greek Churches - 
the Greek position being forced by the Byzantine Emperor Michael VIII Pale- 


7 This work exists in manuscript form only, though three chapters of it have been translated 


and/or edited in English. First, his chapter on baptism see KADICHEENI, The Mystery of Bap- 
tism: The Text and Translation of the Chapter ‘On the Holy Baptism’ from ‘The Causes of the 
Seven Mysteries of the Church’ of Timothy II, Nestorian Patriarch (1318-1332, Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation (Rome, 1972), on the Eucharist see K@CHUPARAMPIL 2000, The 
Mystery of Christ. Syriac Critical Text, Translation and Studies of the Chapter ‘On the Myster- 
ies of the Body and Blood’ from ‘The Book of the Seven Causes of the Mysteries of the Church’ 
by Catholicos-Patriarch Timothy IT (1318-1332), Doctoral Dissertation at the Pontifical @rien- 
tal Institute, Rome (Rome, 2000); and on the Consecration of the Altar see T@MA 2007, The 
Mystery of the Church. Syriac Critical Edition and Translation of the Rite of the Consecration 
of the Altar with Oil and the Chapter ‘On the Consecration of the Church’ from the ‘Book of 
the Seven Causes of the Mysteries of the Church’ by Patriarch Timothy IT (1318-1332), Doc- 
toral Dissertation at the Pontifical @riental Institute, Rome. The Patriarch Mar Timothy II 
numbers the following sacraments: 1) Priesthood 2) Consecration of the Altar 3) Baptism 4) 
Eucharist 5) Perfection (Shumlaya) of Monks 6) Perfection (Shumlaya) of the Faithful Depart- 
ed 7) Mariage and its Perfection (Shumlaya), the sacrament of Absolution (Khusaya) is added 
as an appendix to this treatise. However, in its Holy Synod convocation of 2001, the Assyrian 
Church of the East officially adopted the seven sacraments as listed by Mar Abdisho of Nis- 
ibis. 
For example, the early 12 century master of Yokhanna bar Zo’bi, the monk Sem’ön of 
Sengaläbäd (modern-day Seqläwä), enumerates some twelve sacraments, among them the 
Cross and Gospel. For his biography, see BAUMSTARK 1922, 310. 
For a recent critical edition of these two important texts of Pseudo-Dionysius, see: HEIL- 
RITTER (eds.) 1990. 
‘© Cf. DE VRIES 1947, 49-50 (footnote 1), 55. For the Syriac text of the Candelabrum, see 
Vatican Syriac Manuscript 186. 
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ologos. It was the confessio fidei of the emperor submitted to Pope Gregory X 
during the fourth session of the council that contained an enumeration of the 
seven sacraments, held in common by the Geek and Latin Churches. The Byz- 
antine emperor declared: 


The same Holy Roman Church also holds and teaches that there are seven sac- 
raments of the Church: one is baptism, which has been mentioned above; another 
is the sacrament of confirmation which bishops confer by the laying on of hands 
while they anoint the reborn; then penance, the Eucharist, the sacrament of order, 
matrimony and extreme unction which, according to the doctrine of the Blessed 
James, [James 5:14-15] is administered to the sick. The same Roman Church 
performs [conjicit] the sacrament of the Eucharist with unleavened bread; she 
holds and teaches that in this sacrament the bread is truly transubstantiated into 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the wine into His blood. As regards mat- 
rimony, she holds that neither is a man allowed to have several wives at the same 
time nor a woman several husbands. But, when a legitimate marriage is dis- 
solved by the death of one of the spouses, she declares that a second and after- 
wards a third wedding are successively licit, if no other canonical impediment 
goes against it for any reason.” 


However, the theologians and hierarchs of the Church of the East would have 
somehow heard of the Latin list of sacraments as found in the confession of 
faith of Emperor Michael VIII through the Latin missionaries (particularly those 
of the Dominican order) who had already reached Baghdad and were preaching 
in the “Nestorian” churches of the city during the Fourth Crusade. In fact, al- 
most a decade before Mar Abdisho, the famed vicar of Mar Yahballaha III (pa- 
triarch 1281-1317) Rabban Bar Sawma (ca. 1220-1294) travelled the major 
kingdoms of western Europe in order to muster support for the Mongol Arghun 
Khan by creating a Mongol-European alliance in order to secure control of the 
Holy Land from the Muslims. While m Europe, Rabban Bar Sawma had visited 
the major Christian shrines, and while in Rome he had conversed with the car- 
dinals of his day concerning matters theological, particularly the liturgy and 
sacraments." Slightly later, Mar Abdisho of Nisibis himself would have been 


" DENZINGER-SCH@NMETZER 1997, 860. These same seven sacraments would be officially 
recognized in 1439, at the Council of Ferrara-Florence. At this council, in the Decree for the 
Armenians, the seven sacraments were again treated in the bull of Pope Eugene IV, Exsultate 
Domine of 1439: “We have drawn up in the briefest form a statement of the truth concerning 
the seven sacraments, so that the Armenians, now and in future generations, may more easily 
be instructed therein. There are seven sacraments under the new law: that is to say, baptism, 
confirmation, the mass, penance, exweme unction, ordination, and mawimony. These differ es- 
sentially from the sacraments of the old law; for the latter do not confer grace, but only typify 
that grace which can be given by the passion of Christ alone. But these our sacraments both 
contain grace and confer it upon all who receive them worthily.” see DENZINGER- 
SCH@NMETZER 1997, 1310. 

? For the English text of the history of Rabban Bar Sawma (and the monk Markos - later Mar 
Yahballaha IIT) see: J. MONTG@MERY 1927. Cf. BUDGE 1928. 
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privy to these confessions of faith, translated into Arabic by the missionaries, 
during his own lifetime. Further, we know that ambassadors of the Ilkhan 
Abaga Khan were present at the Council of Lyons in 1274, and they too would 
have been another important source for bringing back the list of seven sacra- 
ments to the Church of the East, particularly under Mar Yahballaha III who was 
residing at Maraga, in Persia.'” 


The Efficaciousness of the Sacraments 


In order for the sacraments to be spiritually efficacious for sinners who are in 
need of God’s grace, they must be valid; this means that the Church recognizes 
the Mysteries as true and genuine liturgical and sacramental acts, through which 
God acts. Mar Abdisho of Nisibis gives the criteria for the validity of sacra- 
ments in Part IV, Chapter I of his Marganitha; they are: 


1. “A true priest who has rightly attained the priesthood according to the re- 
quirements of the Church.” This means that only one who is validly or- 
dained into the priestly ministry of the Church, according to the canons, 
may attempt to administer the sacraments. For this reason, Mar Abdisho 
numbers the priesthood as the first sacrament, for without it there can be 
no other sacrament. 

2. “The word and command of the Lord of the sacraments.’ The foundation 
of the sacrament is the commanding and authoritative word of Jesus 
Christ, he who himself is the Incarnate Word of the Father. Through his 
command, the sacraments are established and made efficacious, by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. In essence, it is Christ who has established 
the sacraments. St. Paul refers to this when he says to the Corinthian 
Church that he has “... received from the Lord that which I have handed 
down to you” (I Corinthians 11:23). 

. “The right intention and confirmed faith on the part of the recipient of the 
sacrament, believing that the effect of the sacraments takes place by a 
heavenly power.” Finally and ultimately, the reason for the sacraments is 
to edify the baptized faithful, to strengthen their faith and to sanctify them 
with God’s grace. If one were not to believe this, what benefit would he 
or she reap from the sacraments? That would not make the sacraments in- 
efficacious in se, rather the sinner would not reap spiritual benefit from it. 
For the sacraments to work in our lives, sanctifying and edifying us with 
God's grace, we need to believe that! If we doubt God's power, or that he 
works through the sacraments to give us his grace, then they become of 
no avail £o us. 


WwW 


13 Michael VIII’s illegitimate daughter Maria Palaiologina was married to Abaqa Ilkhan of Per- 
sia. This relawonship might have also served as a vehicle for disseminating the confession fidei 
of Michael given at Lyons to the Church in the Persian-Mongolian territory. 
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There are two constitutive aspects of each and every sacrament: 1) the outward 
material known as the “matter” (in Latin, materia) of the sacrament; and 2) the 
inner grace of the Holy Spirit which is expressed in the formula particular to 
that sacrament; this is known as the ‘form’ (the Latin forma). This is undoubt- 
edly the influence of the hylomorphic system of the philosopher Aristotle, 
which philosophical language the Church of the East has adopted in regards the 
sacraments as well. In our faith, it is the inner power of the Spirit working 
through the material element of the sacraments that effects the grace of God 
being present for our sanctification and edification, as St. John Chrysostom 
states (with regard to baptism): “The eyes of the flesh see the flesh being 
washed; the eyes of the spirit see the soul being cleansed.” In the Marganitha, 
Mar Abdisho also speaks of the sacraments (in Part IV) as to their matter 
(mlö’aa) and form (‘adhsa). 


Mar Abdisho defines a sacrament (or raza) as being spiritual remedies for our 
sinfulness. He uses the paradigm of a man being born, nurtured and growing in 
this world; as it were, it is a sort of organic analogy the sacraments. Thus, the 
sacrament of Baptism is a ‘spiritual (re)birth"; the Chrismation is a ‘perfecting 
in the Holy Spirit’; the Eucharist is a ‘spiritual nourishment’ for the man after 
his birth according to the Spirit; the sacrament of Absolution is a “spiritual heal- 
ing" or medicine for the one afflicted with sin: 


Again, as every one who 1s in the body, through changes of the times, and bad 
conditions, is subject to sickness and disease, and is in need of physicians who 
will restore him to his former health if he follows their injunctions; so the man of 
God, through the effects of sin, and immoral living, falls into the disorders of in- 
iquity, and receives health from the priests of the Church, the spiritual physi- 
cians, if he orders himself after their directions (Margänithä, Part IV, Chapter I). 


Undoubtedly, Mar Abdisho has in the background of this statement a well- 
known antiphon in the K/uidra: Sur Lord has given the medicine of repentance 
to the skilled physicians, who are the priests of the Church. And the one whom 
Satan has stricken with the affliction of iniquity, let him come and show his 
sores to the disciples of the Wise Physician and they shall heal him with spiritu- 
al medicine.” The paradigm that Abdisho is using is that the Christian (i.e. ‘man 
of God’) is stricken with a spiritual illness of iniquity called sin, and can only be 
healed by having recourse to the divine Physician who dispenses his medicines 
in the Holy Church - and these medicines are the sacraments. 


There are three ways in which the sacraments have been established and insti- 
tuted in the Holy Church: 
1. those sacraments established by Christ himself and as recorded in Sa- 
cred Scripture (i.e. Eucharist, Baptism, Priesthood, Absolution); 
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2. those sacraments established by the apostles under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit (i.e. the Holy Leaven or Malka, the oil of the Apostles or 
Qarna - the holy Horn); 

those sacraments established by the Church, by virtue of its apostolic 
authority in conjunction with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (i.e. the 
Holy Cross and the nine-fold divisions of the priesthood). 


Go 


As such, the Church of the East does not have the formal distinction of ‘sacra- 
mentals’, as in the Latin West (such as holy water, etc.), for those rites which 
are not of the septenary number of the sacraments but in some fashion share in 
their sacred nature. 


The sacraments, being instituted by Christ, handed down by the apostles and 
observed/nurtured in the holy Church, are acts that pertain to the very nature 
and mission of the Church itself. Being the Body of Christ and the holy gather- 
ing of the baptized faithful, the sacraments edify and sanctify the members of 
that Body. Therefore, the place (locus) of the celebration of the holy sacraments 
is the Church itself; for this reason we refer to them as the Raze d-Edta (‘the 
Mysteries of the Church’) - for they belong to and in the Church of Christ. 


The sacraments are aimed at sanctifying the Christian in the various stages of 
his/her earthly life. We may call this the organic analogy of the sacraments. By 
‘organic’ we mean that we look at man who undergoes various changes (or 
mutations) in his or her life, from birth to natural death. As an organism, the 
human body undergoes diverse changes at various stages of life; this is just how 
God has created us! Similarly, we need to be accompanied during these various 
stages with God’s saving grace, so that we may be sanctified throughout our life 
unto salvation. The sacraments make present in our daily life the Kingdom of 
God by continuing the salvific ministry of Christ (particularly fulfilled in the 
Mysterium Paschale), which also included his sacred doctrine and the healing of 
mankind, even as the signs which Christ performed and as recorded in the Gos- 
pels were demonstrations of the might of God and of the divinity of Christ (es- 
pecially in the Gospel of John - the semeia) and witnesses to the saving words 
of Jesus the Savior of men. 


The Patristic Understanding of ‘Mystery’ (Raza) 


It is important to understand the nature and content of the sacraments as the 
fathers and teachers of the Church of the East taught and understood them; our 
“Theology of the Sacraments” is solely and entirely based on theirs! The most 
important patristic writer of the Assyrian Church of the East who profusely 


14 Based on this third category, Mar Timothy II considered other liturgical acts as being ‘sacra- 
mental’ in nature, parkcularly: monastic tonsure, marriage, consecration of altars, burial rite of 
the faithful depart. 
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makes use of sacramental language and the sacraments in general is Mar Aprem 
the Great (St. Ephrem), who lived from 306 to 373 AD. St. Ephrem differenti- 
ates between the usages of ‘type’, ‘symbol’ and ‘raza’. Let us look at each in 
some detail. 


Ephrem develops an in-depth understanding of the universe and all things that 
are contained therein, and its relation to the Creator and his divine revelation by 
the use of the term raza. For St. Ephrem, Christ is at the center of the cosmos 
and of God’s revelation itself, in particular and most importantly in the Scrip- 
tures. His understanding of the universe and its spiritual symbolism, therefore, 
is ‘Christocentric’ (Christ is at the center) and thus ‘Christological’ (it has to do 
with Christ). To put it simply, all things in creation point to Jesus Christ and 
some aspect of his revelation in the flesh. Therefore, everything that is found in 
nature (and really, the whole cosmos) and in the Scriptures is “emblematic” of 
Christ. If we stretch the significance of these ‘mysteries’ in creation and Scrip- 
ture, they are also euphemisms for the sacraments (the ‘mysteries’ of initiation 
into the revelation of Jesus Christ). The symbolism found in the universe, there- 
fore, is three-dimensional in that it pertains to: 1) the cosmos/creation; 2) the 
Scriptures; 3) the mysteries or sacraments. 


This sacramental understanding of St. Ephrem is at the core and indeed the 
foundation of his exegetical hermeneutics as well. He looks at the text of Sacred 
Scripture (that which is interpreted literally, or rather the “rhetorical” aspect of 
the sacred text), and this he refers to as stiranaith (ssrésia.), or the figurative 
language. However, beyond the text there is a spiritual understanding which 
points to the ultimate mystery of Christ himself (which he terms durssa1 
rükheneith). This comes from the basic understanding of the physical and spir- 
itual aspects of creation. 


In English, quite often in our modern age, the word raza would be equated with 
‘symbol’. However, this does not convey the real meaning of raza. The correct 
co-relative word for ‘symbol’ would be remza. Symbol is also generally used by 
the fathers (such as Gabriel of @atar and Abraham bar Lipeh of @atar in the mid 
seventh and early eighth centuries respectively) to denote a thing or action 
which points to some other reality, but does not necessarily have a concealed 
meaning behind it. Further, the relationship between the symbol and the reality 
which it symbolizes may not necessarily be a rather tight one. For example, 
street signs and traffic signs which we all observe (or should, at least!) on a 
daily basis are symbols (or, ‘signs’ if you will) that point to a reality beyond the 
actual symbol - for example, they point to the authority of the state to regulate 
the safe and orderly flow of traffic for the safety of its citizens. Therefore, fol- 
lowing the theological understanding of St. Ephrem, it is best to refer to them as 
‘mysteries’ rather than ‘symbols’. For Ephrem, the entire cosmos/universe 
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would be full of symbols and signs that point to a higher theological reality than 
the mere symbol can contain." 


Another important term that helps us to understand the sacraments (which is 
often made use of by the fathers of the Church of the East) is type. Type or 
Tupsa (from the Greek, tūpos), is an action or thing that looks to a reality older 
than itself as its foundation/origin. This technical term is particularly important 
when reading the Sacred Scriptures. In great part, those theological realities in 
the @ld Testament, which are “figures” of those found in the New are simili- 
tudes which are called typology. The use of typology was widely used at first by 
the apostles in order to explain that Jesus Christ was the fulfillment of the @ld 
Testament. St. Paul says in I Corinthians 10:11 that, “...all these things hap- 
pened to them as a type, and they were written for our correction.” According 
to Paul, this was given for our disciplining and for the “consolation of the Scrip- 
tures’: “For all that which was written of old, was written for our knowledge, 
that by the forbearance and consolation of the Scriptures we might gain hope” 
(Romans 15:4). 


Because the Church on earth (up until the eschaton, or end of times) is the ex- 
tension of the ministry and presence of Christ in the world, the Christological 
typology of the @ld Testament is not only valid for the person of Christ (primar- 
ily), but for the Church as well, by way of extension. Now, we enter the realm 
of sacramental typology. For example, we could say that the Last Supper is a 
type for the Holy @urbana; the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan is a type of our 
own baptism; the Tree of Life is a type of the Holy Cross, etc. In the celebration 
of the Holy @urbana, for example, the actions of the liturgy typify some other 
Christocentric reality that directly deals with the dispensation of Christ and his 
mystery. As an example, and in reference to the procession of the Holy Gifts to 
the altar by the priests and deacons, Mar Abraham bar Lipeh explains: “The 
Church depicts a type at this time in which she typifies the mystery of the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus upon the Wood..." However, differently from symbol, the type 
may indeed participate in the mystery" (raza) to which it points and/or which it 
depicts in the liturgy (sacramental celebration) of the Church. 


After Ephrem, Mar Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428 AD) is by far the most im- 
portant theologian of the Church of the East (especially foundational for the 
School of Nisibis and her major theologians), particularly for our understanding 
of the sacraments. First, Mar Theodore posits the basic premise of the “Two 
Worlds;’ this is essential for his theology of the sacraments. Theodore explains: 


According to that which the blessed Moses learned in the divine vision, he con- 
structed two tabernacles, one which he called the ‘holy place’ and the other the 


15 For a more in-depth study ofsymbolism and typology in St. Ephrem, see BUCK 1999, 85-96. 
'* See DANIEL@U 1956, 4-5. 
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‘Holy of Holies.’ The first one was a type of life and the dwelling which we now 
live on earth, and the second one which they called the ‘Holy of Holies’ was a 
similitude of those regions which are above the visible heavens, that to which 
our Lord ascended and in which he remains and gave us to go there and dwell 
there with him. 


In explaining the nature of ‘mystery’ (raza), Theodore defines the sacrament 
thus: 


Every sacrament is the likeness of things that are not visible and unspeakable, 
through signs and symbols. Such things require interpretation and enlightening 
on account of the person who draws near to these mysteries so that he may know 
their power. But if they were only composed of visible matter, words for their in- 
terpretation would be for naught, for sight itself would be sufficient to show us, 
one by one, all the actions taken place. Therefore, words are necessary to inter- 
pret the power of the symbols and mysteries. 


According to Theodore, therefore, the outward matter of the sacrament (e.g. 
bread, wine, oil, water) symbolizes the hidden and unspeakable power con- 
cealed in and underlying the sacrament. This hidden power ultimately derives 
from the Lord Jesus’ death, burial and Resurrection (1.¢. the ‘Paschal Mystery’). 


Because the sacraments are ‘pledges’ of everlasting life and the blessedness in 
eternity which is to come in the future, according to Theodore’s sacramental 
theology we still gain spiritual benefit from the sacraments while in this world, 
and yet also a ‘foretaste’ of the next world; we have not attained to the fullness 
of that everlasting life yet, though. He continues: 


Paul demonstrates to us that when our Lord comes from heaven and openly 
shows the world which is to come and fulfills our resurrection from among the 
dead - through which we shall become immortal in our body and immutable in 
our spirit - the use of the mysteries and symbols shall necessarily cease, for we 
shall be in the truth of that reality itself and will not be in need of visible symbols 
that remind us conceming the things which shall take place. 


The importance, then, and use of the sacraments in this world is to remind us 
and to make us participate in the reality of the world which is to come. Theo- 
dore puts this future realization of the gifts and benefits of the sacraments in this 
manner: 


It behooves you now to make use of an intelligence consonant with these sub- 
lime things of which you have been rendered worthy, and to think well, accord- 
ing to the measure of the greatness of a gift such as this, what we were and into 
what we have been transformed: that we were mortal by nature and we expect to 
receive immortality, that from being corruptible we shall become incorruptible, 
from passable impassible, from mutable, forever immutable; and that we shall be 
transferred from the evils of the earth to heaven; and that we shall enjoy all the 
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good and delightful things found in heaven. We have acquired this hope from the 
economy of Christ our Lord... 


Elsewhere he states to the same effect: We are commanded to perform in this 
world the symbols and signs of things which are to be, so that by the use of the 
mysteries we may become as people who symbolically participate in the joy and 
blessedness of heaven, and thus attain affinity and great hope of the things to 
which we look. 


The other important theologian of the Assyrian Church of the East who writes 
extensively on the sacraments of the Church is Mar Narsai of Nisibis (ca. 399- 
502). He was the great ‘Master’ (Rabban) at the School of Nisibis, which he 
helped found in 457 AD, after the expulsion of Ibas of Edessa. He later flou- 
rished during the episcopal tenure of Mar Bar Sawma of Nisibis. He is famous 
for his poetic exegetical and liturgical works, mostly commentaries on the 
Scriptures, general theology and on liturgical matters." His important liturgical 
works are Homily XVII (An Exposition of the Mysteries), Homily XXI (On the 
Mysteries of the Church and on Baptism) and Homily XXXII (On the Church 
and on Priesthood). 


Narsai depends heavily upon Theodore of Mopsuestia for the formulation of his 
own theology, and with regard to the sacraments he adopts Theodore’s concept 
of the ‘Two Worlds’ (i.e. the heavenly and the earthly realms), and that the 
earthly ministry is a mirror of the liturgy celebrated in heaven; he states that the 
priests in the earthly sanctuary depict that dwelling place (heaven) as by means 
of a mystery, and as a mirror they show the likeness of those things which are to 
come. 


Another important concept for Narsai’s liturgical theology is that the priest, as 
the minister of the ‘Mysteries of the Church’ is a vessel utilized by the Holy 
Spirit, who really is the ultimate ‘Celebrant’ of and the one who perfects these 
mysteries: By the power of the will of his (the Holy Spirit’s) will the priest dis- 
tributes life in the Bread, and he drives away iniquity and makes for the Spirit to 
dwell among the members (of the Body). The power of the Spirit descends upon 
the mortal man and dwells in the Bread and sanctifies it by the might of his 
power. 


Regarding the signs and symbols of the sacrament, Narsai states (e.g. with re- 
gard to the sacrament of Baptism) thatthe oil is the symbol which proclaims the 
divine power, and by outward things (God) gives the assurance of his works 


U For an English introduction to the general history and works of Narsai see Mar Eshai Shimun 
XXIII 1970, iii-lii. For an introduction to Narsai’s liturgical commentaries see CONN@LLY 
1909, ix-Ixxv, for an in-depth study of Narsai’s liturgical theology, see: Edmund Bishop, “@b- 
servations on the Liturgy of Narsai,” in CONN@LLY 1909, 85-163. 
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completed in secret. He further teaches that it is not the matter (Latin materia) 
of the particular sacrament which sanctifies man, but the power of the Spirit 
which is hidden in it: This is the power which the oil (of baptism) imparts - not 
the oil, but the Spirit who gives it power. The Spirit gives power to the weak oil, 
and he strengthens by the operation which he works in it. Narsai further states 
that priest invokes the Holy Spirit to descend and hover over the @ffering (Eu- 
charist) and to impart to it divine power through the Spirit’s operation. 


By way of summary, the Assyrian Church of the East follows the Antiochene 
understanding of the role of the sacraments in salvation, departing God’s grace 
to the baptized faithful and their role as ‘pledges’ (rahböna) of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the benefit the full merits of which will be realized at the eschaton. I 
will conclude with the words of the ‘Great Expositor of the Divine Scriptures’, 
Mar Theodore, as he comments on the sacrament of baptism: 


While still on earth we have been inscribed in the awe-inspiring glory of the fu- 
ture world through these mysteries, but we (ought to) live as much as possible a 
heavenly life in spurning visible things and aspiring after future things. Those 
who are about to partake now of these awe-inspiring mysteries are inspired to do 
so by the grace of God. They do not do this in order to partake of small and ordi- 
nary gifts, but to be transformed completely into new men and to possess differ- 
ent virtues which they will receive by the gift of the grace of God: being mortal 
they will become immortal, being corruptible they will become incorruptible, be- 
ing passible they will become impassible, being changeable they will become 
unchangeable, being bond they will become free, being enemies they will be- 
come friends, being strangers they will become sons. They will no more be con- 
sidered a part of Adam but of Christ; they will call as their head not Adam but 
Christ, who has renewed them; they will not cultivate a ground that will bring 
forth thorns and thistles to them [Genesis 3:18ff], but they will dwell in a heaven 
which is remote and immune from all sorrow and sighing [cf. Isaiah 35:10]; nor 
will death rule over them but they will become themselves rulers in a new life 
where they will not be slaves of sin but warriors of righteousness, not servants of 
Satan but intimate friends of Christ for all time.!* 


'® For Theodore of Mopsuestta's Commentar y on the Nicene Creed, see MINGANA 1932, 20. 
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Com parative Table of the Sacraments Among the Various Apostolic 
Churches 


Assyrian Church Easter Roman Catholic | Oriental Ortho- 


Orthodox 20 
of the East Churches! Church dox Churches 


@il of the Apos- Pucharist Eucharist Repentance & 
tles Confession 


Absoiton Anointing of the Anointing of the Unction of the 
Sick Sick Siek 
Holy Leaven - 
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THE®L@GICAL TRANSFER: 
Hew DID M@NKS FR@eM CHINA INFLUENCE 
EAST SYRIAC SACRAMENTAL THE@L@GY? 


Dietmar W. WINKLER 
University of Salzburg, Austria 


The Church of the East counts seven Sacraments, which - like in the Western 
Catholic tradition — has not always been the case. @nly in the Middle Ages, the 
number seven was developed by Western scholastic theologians. That a Church 
with a unique and specific own ecclesial tradition, which expanded especially 
from Persia to Central Asia and China, also counts “seven sacraments”, is not 
only strange, but strongly suggests theological exchange and encounter between 
the East Syriac and the Latin Churches. 


Therefore, the question of this paper is: How did the number enter the theology 
of the Church of the East? In the following, we will follow some traces and 
develop a hypothesis of intercultural theological exchange. 


1. Sacramentum — Mysterium — Raza 


In ecumenical dialogues between various Christian churches and denominations 
such as (byzantine) @rthodox, @riental @rthodox, Anglican, Protestant and 
Catholic, the subject of sacraments is an issue, because there are different ap- 
proaches to understand them. Here is not the place to present historical theology 
in length, but we might at least mention that the problem specially and only 
came up in the Western Church. It has become a sometimes even heated discus- 
sion since the times of the Reformation in the 16" century. In any case, Chris- 
tian Churches understand sacraments differently. In general it might be said that 
a sacrament is a sacred rite. Visible is the performative and celebrated act, invis- 
ible is the acting of God’s grace. In the 1980s, a quite large ecumenical project 
on sacraments was undertaken by the Faith and @rder Commission of the World 
Council of Churches involving about 120 Christian Churches. This ended up in 
a common document, the so-called “Lima-Document on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” (BEM). Afterward Churches were officially requested to respond to 
that document. And it was interesting to read the answer of the Assyrian Church 
of the East, signed by Catholicos-Patriarch Mar Dinkha IV (t 2015), which 
starts with the following sentence: 
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The sacraments of the Church, according to the divine scriptures, are seven in 
number: the priesthood, which is ministry of all the other sacraments; holy bap- 
tism, the oil of unction, the oblation of the body and blood of Christ; absolution; 
the holy leaven, namely, the king (Malka); the sign of the life-giving cross.’ 


This is a direct quote of the English translation of “Abdish6o bar Brika's Book of 
the Pearl (Margarita), even more, the whole answer of Mar Dinkha to the 
BEM-Document is taken from ‘Abdisho, using the English text provided by 
George Percy Badger in the second volume of his The Nestorians and their 
Rituals? By that also ‘Abdishö’s list of sacraments got officially adopted by the 
Assyrian Church of the East. This has not been done in any official document 
before. 


What is interesting in ‘AbdishO’s text — at least in its English translation - is at 
first sight the term “sacrament” and the number “seven”. The term “sacrament” 
only became relevant in the theology of the Latin Middle Ages. The Eastern 
Churches of Greek tradition have been using the term mysterion (uvotiptov). 
Actually the Latin word sacramentum has a more juridical tone and derives 
from the oath soldiers had to take.’ With typically scholastic meticulousness, 
the technical term sacramentum tries to define exactly how and when God’s 
Grace takes effect. However, this does not quite fit for the Greek mysterion, 
which would have a wider context and connotation. Mysterion is a term to ex- 
press in a more holistic way the incomprehensibility of God’s acting grace in 
the world. In that sense, since God’s grace might not be limited, there could be 
countless “sacraments”. Because of political interrelations and theological dis- 
putes between the Latin and the Greek Churches in the Middle Ages, especially 
from the 9" century onwards up to the times of the Council of Lyons (1274), 
Greek theologians used mysterion as a synonym of sacramentum, but — at the 
same time — questioned the limitations of the Latin term. In short: sacrament 
and mysterion, although often used as synonyms, are not entirely congruent. 


The Syriac original of ‘Abdisho’s text actually starts with the term raze Uns), 
which got translated in the 18" century into Latin by Assemani as sacramenta: 


2 ? 2 - 9 ^ Pd ? 9 ? 
«ó aĝ Laad Ju ess LKS e; p Vel [nse Ex X Ws 
H ? ? ? d 
a Mana Las au Ans ars. a D5, an 
L 1d ? LEA 
Kaas; J LaS eu co du Kir cor Lids) 0595 oru, Lisjao 
LI 
ls IS 5 
Sacramenta [raze] ecclesiae septem sunt juxta mentem divinarum scriptuarum. 
Primum est sacerdotium, quod perficit omnia sacramenta; secundum sanctum 


! Tauran 1987,26. 
2 Cf BADGER 1852, 404. 
? Cf. FINKENZELLER 1980, 24-62. 
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baptisma; tertium oleum unctionis; quartum oblatio corporis et sanguinis Christi; 
«quintum remissio peccatorum; sextum sacrum fermentum; septimum signum vi- 
vificae crucis. 


Raza is much closer to the Greek meaning than to the Latin understanding. It 
& è © a) s 
indicates mystery, secret, symbol, and sign. Furthermore, raza (J13) in singular 


is very rarely used, while the plural raze has a wider meaning. For example the 
consecrated elements bread and wine, the so-called Eucharistic gifts for the 
Qurbana (i334), i.e. the divine mysteries, are called raze. East Syriac theolo- 


gy speaks of raze whenever they might identify God’s saving work through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. In that sense, the list of raze could be almost unlim- 
ited. And if East Syriac theologians prefer to talk about some favored ones, this 
has not to be understood in an exclusive way.° For the Syriac tradition it might 
be better to leave the term un-translated in modern languages. If Western Chris- 
tians can talk about sacramentum (sacraments), and the Greek @rthodox tradi- 
tion about mysterion (mystery), the Syriac tradition simply should use raza. 


2. Latin and East Syriac Sacramental Theology in the Middle Ages 


2.a. Latin: Scholastic Theology and the Council of Lyons (1274) 

The number “seven” for the sacraments was constrncted by scholastic Latin 
theologians to describe the perfection of God’s saving work. Before the 12" 
century quite different enumerations existed. @ne may mention Petrus Damiani 
(t 1072), who counts twelve, while Hugo of St. Victor (T 1142) enumerates 
thirty, and Bernard of Clairvaux (f 1153) lists eleven.’ 


However, for scholastic theologians “seven” became attractive. Petrus Lombar- 
dus (+ 1160) seems to be the first one who asserted a list of seven sacraments." 
Seven is a symbolic figure signifying completeness and by that the holistic way 
of God’s acting grace. Considering this theological viewpoint, it is a secondary 
question which sacraments are counted, as long as there are seven. And, in fact, 
we have quite different lists up to the 13" century identifying different rites as 
sacraments. 


In the 13" century, in specific political circumstances of the European Middle 
Ages and the Byzantine Empire, negotiations started between the Greek Church 
of Constantinople and the Latin Church of Rome. Since this is not the place to 
analyze the Council of Lyons, the main points should be mentioned only in 


ASSEMANI 1725, 356; ASSEMANI 1728,240. 
Cf. MADEY/VAVANIKUNNEL 1993, Einführung. 
Cf. Darmaıs 1989, 144. 

Cf. FINKENZELLER 1980, 72-74. 

Cf. IB. 119-125. 


ort aust 
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short? After the death of Pope Clement IV (1268) ahnost three years passed 
before the cardinals were able to elect a new pope, Gregory X (1271). The polit- 
ical situation of Europe in those times was undergoing a great change while the 
popes themselves struggled with the German emperors. In the East, moreover, 
emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus (1259-1289) had recaptured Constantinople 
in 1261 and brought the Latin empire to an ene, which had got established as a 
result of the fourth crusade in 1204. Since the state of affairs was undoubtedly 
complex and difficult, Pope Gregory X had conceived a very broad plan involv- 
ing the whole Christian world. In this strategy the so-called eastern question 
was of highest importance. The pope sought to conclude a treaty with Michael 
VIII Palaeologus and to unite the eastern and westem churches to strengthen his 
position within the European powers. For — as the pope thought — if the church- 
es were united and the might of all Christian peoples were combined, the prob- 
lem of the Muslim conquered Holy Land could be resolved and the Roman 
church would flourish with fresh authority and influence in the westem states. 
Therefore, for Gregory X, when he convoked the general council, the union 
with the Greeks was among the important topics. After long preparatory ar- 
rangements the council assembled at Lyons in 1274. Probably there were pre- 
sent about 300 bishops, 60 abbots and a large number of other clergy, many of 
whom apparently were theologians. In the fourth session the union of the Greek 
Church with the Latin Church was decreed and defined. The union, however, 
appears to have been imposed on the Greek side by the emperor Michael VIII. 
He wanted the support of the pope in order to deter Charles of Anjou from an 
attack on the Byzantine Empire. At the same time the majority of the Greek 
clergy opposed the union. The agreement was therefore fleeting, either because 
in the East the clergy steadily resisted it, or because the popes after Gregory X 
changed their plan of action. 


However, what is important here, is that at the Council of Lyons (1274) the 
byzantine Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus signed a confession of faith, 
where, for the first time in ecclesiastical history, the figure seven for the sacra- 
ments appears in an official synodical document: 


Tenet etiam et docet eadem sancta Romana Ecclesia, septem esse ecclesiastica 
sacramenta, unum scilicet bapisima ...; aliud est sacramentum confirmationis, 
quod per manum impositionem episcopum conferunt, chrismation renatos; aliud 
est paenitentia, aliud Eucharistia, aliud sacramentum ordinis, aliud est matrimu- 
nium, aliud extrema unction.... 

The same Holy Roman Church abides and teaches, there are seven ecclesiastical 
sacraments, Le. the one baptism...; another one is confirmation administered 
through laying on hands by the bishop who anoints the reborn; another one is 
confession, another one the Eucharist, another one is the sacrament of ordination, 
another one is marriage, another one the ultimate unction... .'? 


* Cf RonznG 1990; LANGE 2012, 71-74. 
10 DENZINGER/HÜNERMANN 1991, 380. Engl. trans. D.W. Winkler. 
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This Professio fidei Michaelis Peleeologi was publicly read at the fourth ses- 
sion of the council on July 6, 1274. 


2.b. East Syriac: 'Abdisho bar Brika (f 1318) and Timothy II (f 1332) 

In the East Syriac tradition there are only two theologians, who developed kind 
of a systematic sacramental theology: ‘Abdishö bar Brikä and Timothy IL” 
From the 5" century onwards, some reflections especially on baptism, Eucharist 
and ordination, but also on some other rites could be found; among others in 
texts written by Narsai of Nisibis (5" c.), Babai the Great (6" c.), Joseph Hazza- 
ya, Abraham bar Lipheh (7" c), Theodore bar Köni, Timothy I, Íshó'dad of 
Merv (8/9" c.), and John bar Zó'bi (12/13" c.).'” But there is no systematic re- 
flection at all and none of them is claiming completeness. This 1s only done by 
these two authors of the 14" century. But they do not have the same list of raze. 


In his Book of the Pearl, ‘Abdish6o bar Brika presents a list of seven raze, a 
number which has been not used before him in East Syriac sacramental theolo- 
gy. The book is a concise presentation of east Syriac dogmatic theology of the 
13/14" century in five chapters comprising (1) Trinitarian theology, (2) Crea- 
tion/Protology, (3) Christology (4) Sacramental Theology, and (5) Eschatology. 
The short presentation of the raze in the fourth chapter is quoted by Catholicos- 
Patriarch Mar Dinkha IV according to the English translation of Badger as his 
answer to the above mentioned BEM-Document. Shortly after ‘Abdisho, Timo- 
thy II in his reflections noticeably agreed on the number, but not at all on the 
raze themselves. It is interesting to read following remark of ‘Abdisho, which 
demonstrates, that in his times there was already some agreement on the number 
of raze but in a certain flexibility: 


But some Christians who possess not the Leaven reckon Marriage, according to 
Christ's ordinance ... the seventh Sacrament.” 


In 1318, Timothy, Metropolitan of Mosul and Arbela, became the successor of 
Yahballaha III as Patriarch of the Church of the East. After his inauguration, he 
held a synod, which is documented partly in the fifth part of the Nomocanon."" 
Timothy wrote the most comprehensive treatise on the theology of raze in the 
East Syriac Church called The causes of the seven mysteries of the Church." He 
presents an explanation of the liturgy and treats systematically doctrinal ques- 
tions of the raze. 


! Cf DE Vnres 1947. 

12 Cf pg Vnrss 1943, 188-203. 

? BADGER 1852, 405. 

14 Cf BauMsTARK 1922, 325. 

13 Cf DE VRIES 1942, 40-94. Content with Syriac extracts cf. AssEMANI 1728, 572-580. Cf. also 
Toma 2007. 
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Timothy II does not explain why he counts seven raze, he just adopts the num- 
ber and arranges his book in seven chapters on (1) priesthood, (2) consecration 
of a church and the altar (3) baptism (4) the holy raze of body and blood (5) the 
consecration of monastic life (6) the office for the departed (7) marriage: 


Cap. 1 de sacerdotio, Cap. 2 de consecration ecclesiae et altaris, Cap. 3 de bap- 
tism, et sacro oleo, Cap. 4 de sanctis sacramentis corporis et sanguinis, Cap. 5 de 
benediction monachorum, Cap. 6 de officio pro defunctis, Cap. 7 de sacramento 
desponsations.’° 


According to Timothy, all raze are performed by the priest or bishop, as well as 
he differentiates between major and minor raze. Laying on hands (priesthood) 
consecration of the altar, baptism and Eucharist are mysteries in the strict sense, 
while the others are seen as secondary. Among the raze mentioned, the conse- 
cration of monastic life is mentioned only by Timothy. The office of the depart- 
ed is mentioned as a raza already in carly Syriac theology, but it is only Timo- 
thy, who counts it to the seven, as he does with marriage. 


It is obvious that counting seven sacraments derives from Latin influence, since 
this one really starts in the second half of the 14" century and none of the East 
Syriac authors up to the 13" century were using a specific number of raze. Also 
the theological reasoning about the validity of a sacrament sounds very scholas- 
tic in 'Abdisho's Book of the Pearl: 


First, a true priest, who has attained the priesthood rightly, according to the re- 
quirements of the Church. Secondly, the word and command of the Lord of Sac- 
raments, whereby He ordained each of them. Thirdly, right intention and con- 
firmed faith on the part of those who partake of them, believing that the effect of 
the Sacraments takes place by a heavenly power." 


Nevertheless, in the process of taking over some of the scholastic theological 
ideas the Church of the East kept its rites and traditions. Thus the seven sacra- 
ments of the Latin Church were not simply reproduced but rather were adapted 
to the specific situation of the Church of the East by taking over the figure “sev- 
en" while, at the same time, such unique traditions like the Holy Leaven were 
kept in the list. 


3. How might the transfer of scholastic sacramental theology to the Church 
of the East have taken place? 


@f course one might remark that there were western Missionaries, Dominicans 
and Franciscans. But for the question of sacraments it makes no sense to inves- 


16 AssEMANI 1725, 240. 
7 BADGER 1852, 405. 
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tigate mediaeval travelers with theological background to the East before the 
Council of Lyons (1274), such as John de Plano Carpini (t 1252) and Wilhehn 
of Rubruck (f 1270). The teachings of seven sacraments went towards East by 
attempts to establish church unions. @nly a few years after the Council of Lyons 
a Mongol delegation reached Rome, as documented in the History of 
Yahballaha and Rabban Sauma. This text was written after 1317 by an anon- 
ymous author — originally in Persian and preserved in Syriac — who most likely 
was eyewitness of many of the events of the journey of the two monks from 
China to the West. The two Uighur or @ngut monks set out for Jerusalem in 
order to pray at the tomb of the Lord. As well known, Bar Sauma and Marcus 
were unable to travel to Jerusalem because the city was under the control of the 
Mameluke Sultan Baibar I (f 1277). The then 35-year old Marcus got conse- 
crated as bishop of Cathay (northern China) and adopted the name 
Yahballaha.'” Bar Sauma was named vicar general. When Patriarch Mar Dinkha 
I died in 1281, the East Syriac bishops elected Yahballaha as the new Catholi- 
cos of the East probably because of his understanding of relations with the 
Mongols. It certainly was a political election, as the new Catholicos had little 
knowledge of Syriac and knew no Arabic at all. 


In 1287 Il-Khan Argün (1284-1291) wrote to Pope Honorius IV that the great 
Khan Kublai had commissioned him to liberate the “land of the Christians”. 
Argün's father, Hülagü, had been beaten by the Egyptian Mamelukes in 1260 in 
Palestine; therefore the II-Khan now was looking for allies against the Muslims, 
whom he saw in the Christian occident. Argun appointed the Uighur Bar Sauma 
to make the mission to Europe. The monk traveled through Constantinople, 
where he visited Emperor Andronicus II Palaiologus (1259-1332), and in June 
1287 he reached Naples where he reported how many Mongols, Turks, and 
Chinese were Christians and that the children of several rulers had been bap- 
tized. In Rome the See of the Pope was vacant — Pope Honrius IV (1285-1287) 
had just died — and therefore Bar Sauma only had a dispute with the cardinals. 
From an historical point of view this direct encounter between a representative 
of the Church of the East — even more coming from China — and Western Latin 
Church hierarchy and theologians is unique. According to the narrative, a dis- 
pute about the confession of faith arose; among others we find here the Chris- 
tology of the East Syriac master theologian Babai the Great (f 628) who devel- 
oped a terminology of two kyane (Ls), two gnome (lec) and one parsopa 


(CFO But Bar Sauma left Rome and traveled further on to Paris, where the 


king of France, Philip IV the Fair (1268-1314), received him. In Bordeaux he 
met King Edward I of England (1272-1307). Then he journeyed back to Rome 


* Cf. Syriac Text: Bepran 1895. Engl. trans. BUDGE 1928. Ital. wans. BORBONE, 2000. German 
wans. TOEPEL 2008. 

1? Cf. HAGE 1983, 93; Frey 1988, 209-220. 

° Cf WINKLER 2003, 83-99; ABRAMOWSKI 1974, 219-244; ABRAMOWSKI 1975, 289-343; CHE- 
DIATH 1982. 
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where, in the meantime, Nicholas IV (1288-1292) had been elected pope. The 
Pope allowed him to celebrate his East Syriac Liturgy in one of the Churches in 
Rome. 


Some days later Rabban Säwmä said to Mar Papa, “I wish to celebrate the Eu- 
charist so that ye may see our use”; and the Pope commanded him to do so as he 
had asked. And on that day a very large number gathered together in order to see 
how the ambassador of the Mongols celebrated the Eucharist. And when they 
had En they rejoiced and said, “The language is different, but the use is the 
same." 


In the following, Bar Sauma also participated in all the religious ceremonies of 
the Holy Week. 6n Palm Sunday of 1288 he received the Eucharist from the 
Pope. Thus, the East Syriac Church and the Catholic Church considered each 
other as one. Upon return, Pope Nicholas IV gave Bar Sauma several gifts and 
among others a letter for his Patriarch Yahballaha. This specific letter contained 
the confession of faith of Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos”, where the seven 
normative sacraments appear for the first time in an official synodical document 
of the Catholic Church. With the transmission of the letter from Pope to Patri- 
arch scholastic sacramental theology was made known to the Church of the East 
officially. Already Martin Jugie calls attention to the fact of transmitting the 
confession of Michael VIII Palaiologos to Yahballaha.” 


The time of the transmission correlates with the works of ‘Abdisho bar Brikha 
and Timothy II. Unfortunately we do not have evidence, whether the letter was 
copied and distributed in the area of the Church of the East. But there is also a 
tradition that Yahbalaha III commissioned ‘Abdish6 to write his dogmatic trea- 
tise Book of the Pearl in 1297/98. Further, right after the arrival of Bar Sauma 
back in Bagdad, the Dominican Ricoldo de Montecroce (f 1320) arrived in the 
city and in 1290 was allowed to preach in Churches of Bagdad; probably a 
direct follow-up of the encounter between Pope Nicholas IV and Rabban Sauma 
in Rome. Nevertheless, as easy could be imagined, cultural and theological mis- 
understandings persisted. Two highly controversial terms of the Christological 
disputes of the 5" century were theotokos (0sotóxoc) and christotokos 
(gpıotorökog), i.e. “Godbearer” and “Christbearer”,” theotokos being used by 
the Church within the Roman Empire and christotokos by the Church of the 
East. When Ricoldo the Montecorce mentioned that Mary is theotokos in one of 
his sermons, he got kicked out of the Church and the East Syriac Christians 
performed a ritual of purification of the building." 


2! BUDGE 1928, 190. 

22 Cf DarMars 1989, 142. 

® Cf Juce 1935; cf. also DE VRIES 1947, 56. 

4 Cf TissERANT 1931, 222. 

? Cf. WINKLER 2012; BAUM/WINKLER 2003, 21-26. 
^* Ibid. 
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Final Remarks 


Contacts between the Church of the East and the Catholic Church persisted. For 
example in 1302 the @ngut Yahballaha III sent a letter to Pope Boniface VII, as 
well as one to Benedict XI dated 1304.” However, it seems that the Latin influ- 
ence on sacramental theology has been short-lived. After ‘Abdisho bar Brikha 
and Timothy II, the number seven for raze did not really establish themselves. 
As one example might serve the profession of faith which Yuhannan Sulaqa 
sent to Pope Julius III in the 16" century to enter church communion with the 
Church of Rome.” This letter contained Baptism, Sacrifice (Eucharist), Mar- 
riage and Holy Gil. Also later documents don’t give us more wisdom on the 
issue. Since raza is identified as a mystery of salvation, its limitation to seven 
rites seems to be awkward for the Church of the East, especially if there is no 
systematic reflection on a general sacramental theology as it is the case in west- 
ern theology.” 


It is thoroughly consequent — as the well-known Metropolitan of Trichur, Mar 
Aprem Mooken, detects in 1978 — that the only catechetical book for the Church 
of the East in the 20" century, the “Messianic teachings” do not talk about a 
specific number of raze.” @nly since Catholicos-Patriarch Mar Dinkha IV was 
using the list of “Abdisho bar Brika in the 1980s, these raze actually got norma- 
tive for the Assyrian Church of the East and also used in succeeding ecumenical 
dialogues (such as the one initiated by the foundation PR@ @RIENTE).” 
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YING/[E/NIRMANA: A CASE STUDY @F 
THE TRANSLATABILITY @F BUDDHISM INT@ JINGJIAe 


ZHU Donghua 
Tsinghua University, China 


After the wind of Jingjiao was blowing eastward (RA F 53) in Tang Dynasty, 
Chinese Christians ushered in an epoch-making establishment of paradigm in 
the Chinese Buddhist-Christian dialogue. A highly fruitful outcome of this inter- 
faith dialogue was the cultivation of the attitude to dialogue as a path to great 
inspiration and valuable insights. Chinese Jingjiao had deep historical roots that 
can be traced back to the Church of the East (or the East Syriac Church). Its 
theology inherited the legacy of the Syriac writers such as Tatian and St. 
Ephrem, and was based primarily on the works of Diodore of Tarsus and, above 
all, Theodore of Mopsuestia,' the great master of the Antiochian school. 
Jingiao’s doctrines of the Trinity and Christology were therefore intrinsically 
motivated in the original context of the East Syriac Christianity. Besides empha- 
sizing the original context of the derivation, what is also important to mention is 


? [24 


Jinggiao’s “new” related context, i.e. the native cultural tradition in Tang China. 


The Sui-Tang period, the supposed “Golden Age” of Chinese Buddhism, saw 
the rise of the truly indigenous Chinese schools of Buddhism, and from this 
diversity emerged some common concerns. An obvious instance of this point is 
both the Tiantai masters Zhiyi KÆ% 98 and the Dilun master Jingying Huiyu- 
an 35222333 made, respectively, insightful commentaries on the doctrines of 
Buddha-body and Buddha-nature. Their efforts at Buddhology established the 
basis for further inter-faith dialogue and inculturation. It is Jingjiao theologian 
Jing Jing who seized this precious but fragile opportunity to establish the trans- 
latability of Buddhism into Jingjiao, and thus made an important contribution to 
comparative religion and comparative theology. 


@bviously, in Jing Jing's theology, the doctrine of the Trinity = 4 — 8$ 
enadis played a central role. The Dunhuang document Zunjing E& ad- 
dresses a salutation to each person of the Holy Trinity before the listing of 
books translated by Jing Jing: “Salutations to the mysterious body, royal Father 
Aluohe and to the received body J$, the royal Son Mishihe, the body of wit- 


! BAUMER 2006, 8. 
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ness, Ruha de-kudsa. The above three bodies belong together to one entity." 
What Jing Jing called “three bodies" =# might be born out of his studies on 
Buddhist doctrine of Tri-kaya =} As an integral part of Tri-kaya, Yingshen 
(Æ &/Nirmana-kaya) is particularly noteworthy for its role as an ideal and ef- 
fective bridge between Christology and Buddhology. In what follows I will 
focus on the meaning of Ying /f&/Nirmàna and attempt to lay bare the intellec- 
tual basis on which Jing Jing established the translatability of Buddhist 
“Nirmäna-käya” /& into Jingjiao’s Yingshen EF. 


1. Buddhist Conception of Yingshen &&/Nirmäna-käya 


1.1. Jing Jing (Adam) and Buddhism 

Jing Jing, who also bore the Syriac name Adam, was a “Nestorian” scholar- 
bishop famous for his translation works and his composition of the Xr'an Fu 
Stele inscription. With an obvious style of Pianwen Et v, the Xi’an Fu Stele 
inscription comprised a series of paired sentences that are rhymed with alternat- 
ing tetra-syllabic and hexa-syllabic lines. It abounded with quotations from 
various Chinese classics in many degrees and nuances for special occasions. 
The content indicates that Jing Jing was very familiar with the classics of Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Daoism. From the high standard of classical Chinese 
learning of the author, it can be logically concluded that Jing Jing grew up in 
China where he received a systematic education both in Chinese classics and 
Syriac theology. 


However, it is not easy to evaluate the influence Buddhist sutras and ideas had 
exerted upon Jing Jing. According to Zhenyuan xinding shijiao mulu AICHE 
Fe Pl FSR [Zhenyuan Year New Catalogue of Buddhism] edited by Monk Yu- 
anzhao [2] 38, Jing Jing was invited to co-operate with the Kapisa monk Prajna 
to translate the Satparamita Sutra 7N1& 3E BE in the second Zhenyuan year 
(A.D. 786). The translation was from the Hu language into Chinese and finished 
in seven fascicles. At that time Prajna was not familiar with the Hu language, 
nor understood the Chinese language, and as Jing Jing did not know Sanskrit, 
nor was versed in the teaching of the Sakya, so the translation was not success- 
ful. Jing Jing was scolded for ‘seeking vain glory’. We can reconsider Yu- 
anzhao’s recording from two perspectives: 1) If Jing Jing was not familiar with 
the ideas of Buddhism, why did Monk Prajna ask him to help with the transla- 
tion work? Probably Prajna would have taken no notice of the Christian priest 
Jing Jing if the latter had not acquired a good reputation in his deep understand- 


? Translation of the Jingjiao documents given by Li Tang. See TANG 2002, 183. 

? The Tri-kaya doctrine posits three bodies: Dharma-käya £4, Nirmäna-käya JE and 
sambhoga-käya #2. Jing Jing did not follow ostensibly the Buddhist model, but converted it 
into a three-body model (i.e. Miaoshen 2» E, Yingshen JE and Zhengshen 38 5). 

^ DZZ55891c ~892a. Cf. SAEKI 1916, 18. 
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ing both of Chinese language and Buddhist ideas. 2) It's unfair to render the 
harsh and critical judgments toward Jing Jing, and it seems that an exclusivist 
bias haunted in the Buddhist translation workshop. 


Jing Jing’s version of Satpéramita Sutra did not survive. The Jesuit scholar 
Henri Havret once made a conjecture that Jing Jing “may have tried to turn the 
Satparamitä Sutra into a Christian treatise," but A. C. Moule maintained that 
this view “is interesting but not convincing.” It is naturally understandable for 
Christian scholars to show sympathy to Jing Jing. Havret’s opinion is based 
primarily on surmise rather than adequate evidence. However, Havret’s surmise 
suggests a specific orientation to the question — it seems that the cause of fail- 
ure in co-translation is not due to Jing Jing’s ‘being not well-versed in Buddhist 
teachings’, but rather to his hermeneutic approach to translation which Buddhist 
translators eschewed and rejected. The fact that Jing Jing had a chance to co- 
operate with a Buddhist monk in translation of Satparamitä Sutra shows that 
Jing Jing had developed some contacts and relationships external and even in- 
ternal to the circle of scholar-monks. It is possible for Jing Jing to generate sys- 
tematically a comprehensive knowledge of Buddhism. The Jmgpao Stele text 
(781) was written before the translation of Setpéremité Sutra, and it shows that 
Jing Jing was familiar with Buddhist ideas and could use flexibly and effective- 
ly a series of Buddhist terms and phrases to convey his theological ideas. He 
mentioned such terms and expressions as “Miaoshen” @ 5% (exquisite body), 
*Fenshen" 4 (divided body), “Du” F£ (perfections), “Men” FẸ (doors), “Jie” 
#X (precepts), “Jing” Y# (pure, holy), *Fajie" 1&5? (dharma-dhatu), and “to 
commit Himself with universal compassion to relieve the sufferings of all living 
beings" BRUCH TS. @bviously, it's very unfair of Yuanzhao to say that Jing 
Jing “had never obtained any pearl in the mine of truth RIEFFR.” And fur- 
thermore, some Jingjiao documents’ indicate that Jing Jing, as an experienced 
and serious translator, was very well versed in the translation principles and 
techniques, so it is impossible for him to “translate” a Buddhist sutra to be a 
Christian scripture. Maybe the real question at stake is whether the translated 
sutra could be preserved pure and unadulterated, even though Jing Jing’s com- 
parative perspective and syncretistic approach did not necessarily lead to a dis- 
tortion and interpolation of the original text. The Buddhist translators’ exclusiv- 
istic attitude toward Jing Jing implies an unjustifiable overreaction, on the one 
hand, and a justifiable anxiety about distortion, on the other hand. No matter 
what you try to do, whether you do a translation work or a comparative study, it 
is clear that restraint needs to be exercised in the fusion of horizons and trans- 
formation of conceptions. Because Jing Jing’s version of Satparamitä Sutra was 
no-longer-extant, we are not sure to what degree Jing Jing’s comparative per- 
spective and syncretistic approach had affected his translation work. But we are 


MOULE 1930,69. 
See Li Tang’s translation in TANG 2002, 183-187. 
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now concerned with much more than a question of good translation. Gne of the 
most remarkable ventures in inculturation during the period was one initiated by 
Jing Jing. From his extant works, we can see an intimate relationship between 
his theological writing and his involvement in Buddhist tradition. 


Jing Jing had familiarized himself with the Buddhist documents which include 
(but are not limited to) Satparamitä Sutra. We don’t know how many sutras Jing 
Jing had read, and to what extent Jing Jing had comprehended the teachings of 
various Buddhist schools of the Sui-Tang period. Based on Jing Jing’s extant 
works, we may assert, generally speaking, that Jing Jing was well versed in the 
Buddhist doctrines of Six Päramitäs 7x E, Tri-kaya =}, tathagata-garbha 403 
3X. Because Jingjiao theology attached great importance to the Economic Trini- 
ty and Christology, it is reasonable for Jing Jing to pay attention to the Buddhist 
doctrines of Six Päramitäs, Tri-kaya, tathagata-garbha. In what follows I will 
first give a brief overview of tathagata-garbha, and then explain the doctrines of 
Six Päramitäs and Tri-kaya. 


Jing Jing mentioned the “lofty primitive nature” 78767. FE in Jingjiao Stele text, 
and used such terms as “original true nature” AJG AIE and “substance” f& IE 
(asraya) in his translation work Gloria in Excelsis Beo = Ett. @bvious- 
ly, all these terms show an intimate relationship with the Buddhist conceptions 
of Buddha-dhatu (Buddha-gotra) or tathagata-garbha. Master Yinshun ENJA said 
in his A Study on Tathagata-garbha, that the doctrine of tathagata-garbha was 
highly emphasized after it was introduced into China. Chinese Garland Sect's 
“inherent arising” V2, Chan Sect’s “inherent generating" tŒ and Tiantai 
Sect’s “inherent entaihnent" PER., are all based on the idea of Tathagata-garbha. 
In some degree, the doctrine of Tathagata-garbha has developed and propagated 
to be one of the general ideas and mainstream notions of Chinese Buddhism. 
From the end of 3rd century to 7th century, many important Tathagata-garbha 
texts were translated into Chinese.* Conditions of this sort may provide a 
chance for Jing Jing to acquire and read such Tathagata-garbha texts as V aha p- 
arinirvana Sutra KREEK, Lankavatara Sutra IEM, Treatise on Buddha- 
dhatu 1$ VEKA, or Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in Mahayana Kee BAA ah, 
even though we are not sure which prevalent text he had read. 


1.2. Yingshen f&5f/Nirmàna-kaya and Its Sources in Buddhist Sutras 

As a component of tri-kaya schema, Yingshen (Nirmana-kaya) involves in such 
idea-factors as the relationship between Nirmana-kaya and tri-kaya, the mean- 
ing of Ying (Nirmana) and Shen (Kaya), and etc. Because the topic of this paper 


? See WENG Shaojun's edition and conunentary of the Jingjiao Documents in WENG 1996, 44, 
199. 
* YINSHUN 2009, 2-8. 
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centers on the meaning of Ying (Nirmäna), source-analysis will also concentrate 
on this conception. First, regarding the Setpéremité Sutra, Jing Jing’s version is 
certainly lost, but Prajna’s new version is still extant. According to Monk 
Liangxiu RĀ, the co-translator of the new version, the Satparamitä Sutra can 
be regarded as “the doorway to the liberation of all living beings”, and therefore 
is fundamentally about “the superb thought on the Absolute Truth". Modem 
Chinese Monk Taixu Af also pointed out, the main purpose of Satparamitä 
Sutra is to emphasize the importance of the Six Päramitäs as vehicles for the 
liberation, and to present the bodhisattva ideal into doctrinal statements of the 
bodhisattva path.'^ Therefore, it is reasonable for us to conclude that, through 
the translation of Setpéremité Sutra, Jing Jing had got a better understanding of 
the bodhisattva ethic of compassion and universal liberation concern of 
Yingshen (Nirmäna-kaya). 


It is well known that the doctrine of tri-kaya (three bodies) is predominantly 
associated with the texts of the Yogacara School Xiif/ffT7K. As the third great 
school of Indian Mahayana Buddhism, the Yogacara School had made a major 
contribution to Buddhology by refining the theories concerning tri-kaya. In the 
Yogacara tradition, the historical Buddha (Nirmäna-kaya) is the proactive aspect 
of the Dharma-kaya in the phenomenal world; he is visible to ordinary human 
beings and will inspire people to embark on the path of bodhisattva. Because 
the Nirmana-kaya was conceived as the eternal truth, the doctrine of tri-kaya 
provided an intellectual foundation to a more devotional form of religion. 


The Suvarnaprabhasottama sutra EICH is one of the most important mid- 
dle-period sutras translated from an Indian original. It advocates the doctrine of 
tri-kaya that signified a further step in the transformation of the Buddha into 
transcendent being, foreshadowing further developments in Chinese Mahayana 
tradition. The earliest translation of this sutra by Dharmaksenma Z fifi did not 
contain the tri-kaya chapter. However, the other two Chinese translations, one 
by Paramartha Hai and the other by Yijing #£/#, contained the tri-kaya chapter 
where both translators had Chinese “Yingshen /f& 5” for Sanskrit *Nirmana- 
kaya”. Gne of Paramartha's Chinese disciples was Huikuang, and Huikuang was 
the supervisor of Zhiyi #34, the founder of Tiantai school. In some degree, 
Paramartha's work was the point of departure for Zhiyi — the latter had written 
two commentary works based on the foundation laid by the former: one 1s the 
Textual Commentary on Suvarnaprabhasottama sutra IGRAJ, the other 
is the Profound Meaning of Suvarnaprabhasottama sutra ZICI & 3€. Be- 
sides the Tiantai master Zhiyi, the noteworthy representatives of Sui Dynasty 
were the Dilun master Jingying Huiyuan ## S28 and the Sanlun master 


* Cf DZZ 55-762c. 
10 T AIXU 2004, 61, 85. 
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Jizang 4%. They also offered an ingenious and pithy analysis of Yingshen /f& 
Zi respectively in A Commentary on Suvarnaprabhasottama sutra CAREER 
and Mahayana Encyclopaedia KRH. Certainly the related discussions of 
Tri-kaya and Nirmana-kaya are not limited to the sutras and treatises above, but 
without doubt, both Zhiyi’s and Huiyuan’s commentaries were the most im- 
portant representatives of the time. Totally immersed in the religious and cultur- 
al atrnosphere of the Sui-Tang Period, Jing Jing was inevitably subject to the 
effective history of the Tri-kaya doctrine when he attempted to establish the 
translatability of Yingshen (Nirmana-kaya). 


2. The Basis for Interfaith Translatability of Ying f&/Nirmäna 


In the Dunghuang document Zunjing, the second person of the trinity is called 
Yingshen Æ. As a divine name of the Holy Son, Yingshen [E5 was applied 
by Jing Jing to show the life of the Trinity in time and space, and to describe the 
“economy” of salvation. The following part will focus on the meaning of Ying 
Jf; the aim is to properly involve analyzing Ying /® and Nirmana /f& within the 
context of their respective traditions. Three points will be examined carefully: 
1) the fundamental motifs of Ying /&/Nirmäna, 2) the universality of Ying JE 
/Nirmäna, and 3) the soteriological elements in the enactment of Ying & 
/Nirmana. An intellectual foundation for understanding the interfaith translata- 
bility of Ying /&/Nirmäna will be provided, based on the comparative study of 
the meaning of the concept in both Buddhist and Christian traditions 


2.1. Agape and Maitri-karunä as the Fundamental Motifs of Ying Æ 
/Nirmana 

In modern times, the Swedish theologian Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros has 
influenced the theological discourses on love more than other books. Nygren 
explained his understanding of fundamental motif in his book: “A Fundamental 
motif is that which forms the answer given by some particular outlook to a 
question of such a fundamental nature that it can be described in a categorical 
sense as a fundamental question.” 


According to this method of motif-research, it can be rightly said that the fun- 
damental motif in Ying JÆ of Yingshen (the second person of trinity) is love 
(&yózm). Gne of the Manuscripts of the Assyrian Christians in Urmia (Persia) 
describes that the son of God, God the Word, because of his great love for us, 
took from our race a complete man, and united him with him in an incompre- 
hensible union." In The Bazaar of Heracleides, Nestorius pointed out with the 
same intention: “The two natures (that of divinity and that of humanity)" are 


11 NYGREN 1953,42. 
12 ABRAM@WSKI 1972, 88. 
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“distinct in ousia” but are “united by love and in the same prosopon.””* Syriac 
Christian texts often quoted St. Paul’s words in their theological construction: 
agape “now abide", it is “the greatest" with the “breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height."(/C013:13; Eph2:4,3:18) “God demonstrates His own love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’(Rom5:8) Since God is 
love, divine suffering was frequently made a central motif in Syriac theology. 
For example, in his commentary on the Nicene Creed, the Antiochene theologi- 
an Theodore of Mopsuestia zealously cautioned that one should not undervalue 
the soteriological function of the “prosopon of man” (i.e. Yingshen). He said: 


It would be against our duty to minimize that man who was assumed on our be- 
half ... (and) received upon himself death and passion — an ignominious death by 
crucifixion — so that He should grant us delight in the future pleasures, ... (It 
would indeed, I say, be against our duty to minimize that man) who endured all 
these things for us and not to remain steadfast in His love maa» and not to follow 
His commandments and value His love and affection more highly than anything 
else. We ought to show forth such feelings because of the ineffable benefits that 
through Him will accrue to us. 


St. Ephrem also talked about the transformation of divine nature and gave an 
epitome of salvation in his Hymns on the Nativity. “That Lord of the natures 
today / changed himself against his nature / so that it should not be difficult for 
us ... / Today the divinity / imprinted (teb‘at) itself in humanity / so that human- 
ity should also decorate (testabat) itself / in the signet-ring (tab‘a‘) of divinity. 
(Nat. L 97, 99).”"* The entire aim of Ephrem's poetry is to give birth in God's 
creatures to that true worship of the Creator of all, and to instill a desire to live 
the mystery of God’s love toward humanity.” Many of Ephrem's concise state- 
ments on the salvific nature of the incarnation have been frequently compared to 
Athanasius’ famous maxim: “God became human so that humans might become 
God.” Athanasius attempted to give a more elaborate theological account of the 
relationship between Incarnation and the love of God. He said, “It was our sorry 
case that caused the Word to come down, our transgression that called out His 
love for us, so that He made haste to help us and to appear among us. It is we 
who were the cause of His taking human form, and for our salvation that in His 
great love He was both born and manifested in a human bod y." 


It is obvious that Athanasius, Ephrem and Theodore of Mopsuestia invariably 
centered on the functional aspects of Christology and confirmed love as the 
fundamental motif of the functional and soteriological Christology. 


13 NEST@RIUS 1925, 55. 

^ THEODORE 1932, 80, 195. 

? BUCK 1999, 237. 

'* MATHEWS 1994 in St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly (38.1), 249. 
7 ATHANASIUS 1993,29. 
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As in the case of Jingjiao, Chinese Buddhism took the loving kindness and 
compassion #448/ maitri-karunä as the fundamental motif in the response I= 
/Ying of Yingshen (Nirmäna-kaya). According to the Bazhidulun K% FE am 
/Mahaprajnaparamitäsastra, “maitri-karuna is the fundamental spirit of Bud- 
dhist law (Dharma)... maitri-karund is the greatest law (Dharma)."? During the 
Sui Dynasty, Chinese monk-scholars were keen to involve themselves in rather 
noticeable discussions on the Buddhist ethics of the “kind response" 4x JÆ and 
“compassionate response" 15 /f& Master Huiyuan 135825 IR speaks in Mahaya- 
na Encyclopaedia KR% about the revelation-enlightenment function of the 
Tathagata 203: Being attentive and thoughtful, the Tathagata 402K brings, in a 
kind response, happiness to those who are unhappy; and relieves, in a compas- 
sionate response, the living beings from sufferings.’”” 


It is clearly seen here that maitri is the intention and capacity to offer joy and 
happiness to those who are unhappy, and karunä is the intention and capacity to 
relieve the sufferings of the living beings. In other words, the response /f&/Ying 
of Yingshen (Nirmana-kaya) to the living beings is based on the maitri-karuna 
of Buddha. Master Zhiyi 7224998, a contemporary of Master Huiyuan, also 
talked about the motif of Buddha’s “coming”: The word ‘coming X indicates 
all the Buddhas are loving kindness and compassion. The Buddhas should have 
been living in the secret matrix P%# j%/guhyagarbha, why were they born? 
They came because of the loving kindness and compassion.” 


@bviously, from the perspective of Master Zhiyi, Buddha is maitri-karuna, and 
maitri-karuna is Buddha. The most powerful response of Yingshen (Nirmäna- 
kaya) to the living beings is characterized by the “Great compassion for those 
who are known and unknown #£2% XK #2”, and “the boundless mercy for all 
beings AREA.” Therefore, Both Master Zhiyi and Master Huiyuan com- 
pletely focused on the functional aspects of Yingshen and confirmed maitri- 
karunä as the fundamental motif of the functional Buddhology. 


To be sure, Jingjiao’s doctrine of love (agape) and Buddhist teaching of maitri- 
karunä are deeply rooted in different religious traditions. But there is a profound 
parallel-overlap between the Christian and Buddhist understanding of love and 
its relationship to the enlightenment-liberation function of Yingshen /f& 5j 
/Nirmana-kaya. First, from an ontological perspective, both agape and maitri- 
karunä are pure a priori and unconditional love, freely bestowed and generously 
fulfilling. Second, from a functional perspective, either agape or maitri-karuna 
is an intentional response to the miserable situation of human beings. Just as the 


"5 NZZ 25-2560 
1? DZZ 44:870c-871a. 
” DZZ 39-49a. 
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coming of Buddha was a “kind response” and “compassionate response” to the 
calling of the living beings, the “enanthropesis” (inhumanation) of the Holy Son 
embodied and fulfilled the economic love of God. Here contains a correlation of 
the motif of love and the motif of patterning after the ultimate reality (Jesus 
Christ, Buddha), and in some degree, agape and maitri-karunä serve as the sote- 
riological bridges to ultimate transformation. 


When Jing Jing attempted to determine the translatability of Yingshen &# 
/Nirmana-kaya, he had certainly considered both motifs of agape and maitri- 
karuna. In the Xr'an Fu inscription, Jing Jing regarded love as one of the per- 
manent doors leading into a new life. And in his Gloria in Excelsis Beo, Jing 
Jing addressed the Holy Father as the “merciful Father 2$ 2", the Holy Son as 
the “Lamb of mercy and joy R 2%.” Ingeniously, Jing Jing borrowed the 
Buddhist conception of “compassionate response” as the basis for understand- 
ing and translating such theological claims as God is love, and Holy Son em- 
bodied and fulfilled the economic love of God. Jing Jing grasped deeply the 
functional and soteriological significance of both agape and maitri-karunä as the 
fundamental religious motifs. In this regard, Jing Jing can be regarded as an 
outstanding scholar who knew how to get results from a crossover strategy. 


2.2. The Universality of Ying &/Nirmana 

As global forms of world religions, both Buddhism and Christianity lived in the 
full openness of universality. They both offered universal salvation, and their 
characteristics of a universal religion had strongly been shaped respectively by 


the universal economy of salvation centered in the Yingshen of the Word and 
the Yingshen of Buddha. 


Jingiao documents contain such vivid and accurate notions of Yingshen’s uni- 
versal economy -- it is Yingshen who can give shelter to all the living and the 
dead (KIEF È)” and who can put the winds and rains in seasons (ALEF), the 
Empire in peace (X FÉ$) the people in order and harmony (A ëE) and all 
creatures in good condition (778678)... Because of the meritorious effect of His 
mighty acts (R JREF 2I), it is right that the Illustrious Religion (Jingjiao) 
“should have free course under the sky {7X F.” In one of Jing Jing’s trans- 
lation works, Gloria in Excelsis Beo ZBZ FZ, Yingshen was called the “all- 
respected Mishihe, the great holy one (KE 35 & 5) iia] y” whose mighty power 
can save “millions of lives” from “all sufferings” (R F275 IAE), and there- 
fore, “all shall venerate (Him)."? Jing Jing's words recall St. Ephrem’s and St. 
Athanasius’ accounts of the universal economy of Jesus Christ: The former pre- 


^ WENG 1996, 182-183. 
? WENG 1996, 51, 54, 64. 
?? Translation of the Jingjiao text by Li Tang. See TANG 2002, 181-182. 
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sents Him as the Physician of “all”, of “us”, of “Humanity”, and of all “sinners” 
and wounded. His function is to heal all “bruises” and “pains” of man.” The 
latter provides insight into the work of Jesus Christ by saying that He alone, 
being Word of the Father and above all, was in consequence both able to “recre- 
ate all", and worthy to “suffer on behalf of all” and to be “an ambassador for 
all” with the Father.” 


Traditionally, the Buddha was called “Shi Zun (tH &)”, “the Venerable @ne of 
the World”, in the same way, Yingshen the Messiah was called “Pu Zun (3$ $)” 
“the universally Honored Gne" by Jing Jing. Both holy names were adopted to 
underscore their emphasis on the universal value incorporated m the response of 
Yingshen /f& £f to the whole world. Master Zhiyi said in his Textual Commen- 
tary on Suvarnaprabhasottama sutra that “it is because of the great benefits 
offered to the living beings and the great honor attained from the whole world 
that He was called the Venerable @ne.”” In the Profound Meaning of Su- 
varnaprabhasottama sutra, Master Zhiyi further pointed out that Ying /f& refers 
to “making merit” 11% or “taking effect" FQ; and the purpose of Ying /f& is 
to “make everyone happy and comfortable," and “pay attention to everyone and 
enlighten them all.” *Yingshen /f& refers to the all-embracing response to the 
whole world." So, from the perspective of Master Zhiyi, Yingshen embodies 
the altruistic Mahayana spirit of universal salvation. Master Huiyuan likewise 
held that Yingshen embodies the “great heart" of Mahayana Buddhism. He re- 
garded “Ying” as Buddha’s response to the “calling of the living beings,” and 
interpreted the term “response” as meaning that “(Buddha) shares a common 
body with the whole world.’”® 


It is obvious that Jing Jing’s transplantation strategy was based on his under- 
standing of the universal and soteriological significance of the Ying (response). 
He defined the Ying (response) of Yingshen (the Messiah) as “inhumanation ([F] 
AY’ just as Master Huiyuan defined the Ying (response) of Yingshen (the Bud- 
dha) as “sharing the world X: tH." In both cases we see an emphasis on the uni- 
versal concern of Yingshen, even though there is a difference here between 
these two definitions: for Christians the enactment of Ying mainly leads to love 
for all human beings, while for the Buddhists, the same vision leads to compas- 
sion for all living beings. 


? SHEMUNKASH® 2004, 135. 
® ATHANASIUS 1993,33. 

* See DZZ 39-65a. 

? DZZ 39-4b, 77C. 

* DZZ 44-837C. 
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3. The Soteriological Elements in the Enactment of Ying $&/Nirmäna 


In these few words Jing Jing described the whole great work of “Yingshen” the 
Messiah: 


He set up eight perfections of virtues, in order to cross the boundary from pro- 
fane to sacred. He opened the door to the (faith-hope-love) triad which lasts eter- 
nally, so that life is refreshed and death abolished. He hung up a brilliant sun to 
break down the mansion of darkness; the wiles of the devil were then smashed 
completely to pieces. He navigated his vessel of mercy to go up to the palaces of 
light; all living beings were then completely saved. His mighty work being thus 
completed, at midday He ascended to His authentic life.” 


@bviously, the concepts of “perfection” FE and “door” FẸ that are central here 
are borrowed respectively from Buddhist concepts of “paramita” FE and “dvare- 
na’f'}. Both “perfection” E£/páramità and “door” F4/dvarena bear a strong 
meaning of soteriology, and it can be concluded that the meaning of Ying & 


/Nirmana is determined by the attributes included in the connotation of these 
two terms. 


Concerning the soteriological significance of the “perfection” F£/päramitä, the 
right to use the term “soteriological” is reserved here with the same kind of 
warrant that Max Weber invoked when he used some originally theistic terms 
outside of their native contexts. Because the word “‘soteriological” has a meas- 
ure of pliancy and comparative utility, one can make profitable use of it in the 
study of nontheistic religions by judicious expansion of the scope of the term’s 
meaning. Generally speaking, soteriology is, from a comparative perspective, a 
theory according to which certain methods of practice will lead to religious 
enlightenment and liberation. It has been typical in most scholarly treatments of 
Mahayana Buddhist soteriology to focus on the path of Bodhisattva. The emer- 
gence of the idea of Bodhisattva later shifted the paradigm of Buddhism from 
the so-called “Hinayana” (the lesser vehicle) to “Mahayan” (the great vehicle). 
The bodhisattva path in the Mahayana tradition consists of the development of 
six major páramitás (perfections). Here páramitás FZ literally means “reaching 
the other shore" or “ferrying across to infinite endlessness.” In order to reach 
the other shore and develop the perfections, one should turn to and enter the 
great vehicle. The teaching of Mahayana Buddhism is particularly notable for 
advocating the deliverance of the self and others, and for maintaining the supe- 
riority of the soteriological goal. 


Master Zhiyi referred to Yingshen" as the ““Dharma-aggregates of meritorious 


2 The wanslation is based on WENG Shaojun’s edition of the Jingjiao texts. See WENG 1996, 
49. 
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deeds (ERY, while Master Huiyuan regarded Ying /&/Nirmäna as Bud- 
dha’s response to the “calling of the living beings.””° For them, the basic way of 
response is to develop the six major päramitäs (perfections). Master Huiyuan 
discussed comprehensively and persuasively in Mahayana Encyclopaedia KÝ 
32% about the nature, function and interrelationship of the six major perfec- 
tions. For him, the six perfections — i.e., generosity fft i, moral discipline 15751/ 
J&, patience Zu, vigour MAIE, concentration FIVE HEE and wisdom K#/ 
& — are bodhisattva’s paths of “self-benefit and benefiting others. An all- 
encompassing field of activity is encapsulated in these transcendental virtues, 
toward which all the bodhisattva's practices are oriented and refined. From the 
perspective of practice, the six-fold formula of the päramitäs can be reduced to 
the Buddhist triad of moral discipline, concentration and wisdom. From the 
perspective of bodhisattva’s orientation, the six perfections focus on (1) the 
pursuit of Bodhi; (2) the concern for all living beings; and (3) the pursuit of 
ultimate reality. It is his great heart that leads to the pursuit of Bodhi; it is his 
broad heart that leads to the concem for all living beings; it is his profound heart 
that leads to the pursuit of ultimate reality.” 


In other words, Bodhisattva’s orientation is closely geared not only toward the 
self-enlightenment and self-benefit, but also toward the liberation of all other 
living beings. From Bodhisattva’s path of developing the six perfections, an 
essential element in the soteriological enactment of Ying /f&/Nirmàna can be 
identified. 


It is possible that Jing Jing became well-versed in the doctrine of six paramitas 
through his translation of the Satparamita Sutra NKE K, because he used, 
in his Xi'an Fu Inscription text, the term “eight perfections of virtues (VAZ 
EP)" after the fashion of the six päramitäs (perfections). According to him, 
“Yingshen”, i.e., the Messiah became man ([n] A HH í?) in order to save the peo- 
ple in the world. And it is the “eight perfections of virtues” that can help to 
“cross the boundary from profane to sacred" and make the “old man” to be the 
“new man”. What Jing Jing called “the eight perfections” are actually “the eight 
beatitudes” as outlined in Matthew 5:3-10. In the Beginning of his Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus pronounced eight blessings respectively to “the poor in spirit”, 
“those who mourn,” “the meek,” “those who hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness,” “the merciful,” “the pure in heart,” “the peacemakers,” “those who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” Here Jesus gave eight characters of blessed 
people, representing the principal Christian virtues. From the perspective of 
Jing Jing, these eight virtues are eight perfections (eight páramitás") motivated 
and cultivated by Yingshen, the Messiah. Little wonder that the number, struc- 


?* DZZ 44, 837c. 
31 DZZ 44, 705a-708a. 
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ture and meaning of the beatitudes have become the subject of controversy and 
divergent interpretations. Warren Carter claimed that the “meaning” of Jesus’ 
Sermon embraces both aspects of the “entrance requirements” and the “eschato- 
logical blessings”, which express two ways to interpret the role of the beatitudes 
at the start of the Sermon. Carter said, the first part of each beatitude provides 
norms and demands for the lives of Jesus’ followers while the second part 
pledges entry into the future kingdom for those who live this way. The Sermon 
is thus primarily addressed to disciples to instruct them about an ethic of disci- 
pleship." It is with the same ethicized understanding of the Sermon that Jing 
Jing regarded the beatitudes as the “entrance requirements”. Nevertheless, the 
clear hermeneutic tension between the “entrance requirements” and the “escha- 
tological blessings” did not exist in Jing Jing’s theology. Because the “perfec- 
tions” FE is a unity of action {J and fruit 52 or a simultaneous procedure-goal 
unity, Jing Jing’s doctrine of eight perfections suggests the integration of the 
“entrance requirements" and the “eschatological blessings." Through the con- 
cept of “perfections,” Jing Jing epitomized successfully the functional relation- 
ship between eschatology and ethics in early East Syriac Christianity. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia, the great master of the Antiochian school, maintained 
in his Commentary of on the Lord's Prayer that prayer is not performed by 
words but “by the choice of a virtuous life and by the love of God and diligence 
in one's duty.” Theodore carried further the ethicizing and spiritualizing of 
prayer by incorporating the functional relationship between eschatology and 
ethics into the intentional structure of prayer. The same consideration may be 
applied to the case of Jing Jing's dealing with the eight beatitudes. It is obvious 
that Jing Jing had fully comprehended Matthew's tendency to ethicize and spir- 
itualize the eight beatitudes, showing on the one hand the relationship between 
ethics and eschatology by his epitomization of the eight perfections, and indicat- 
ing on the hand the soteriological motif in his ethicizing and spiritualizing un- 
derstanding of the Sermon by defining perfection as "crossing the boundary 
from profane to sacred." What Jing Jing echoed here is Theodore’s and Nestori- 
us’ views of Messiah’s works. Theodore maintained that, by putting off the old 
man and putting on the new man, what Messiah has done is to renew all the 
creatures and bring them to a new and a higher creation." Nestorius also 
pointed out that “the incarnation of God the Word” should “take place for the 
whole nature of rational beings." What is important to emphasize here is the 
functional parallel between Jingjiao’s “eight perfections" and Buddhist “six 
perfections,” while their structural differences are respected. 


? CARTER 1994, 82. 

? THEGDORE 2009, 5. 

^ THEODORE 1932, 19, 39. 
> NEST@RIUS 1925, 70. 
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4. Conclusion 


There is some sort of relationship closer than coincidence that can sufficiently 
explain the hermeneutic situation of Jing Jing’s transplantation strategy. A sur- 
vey of parallels between Buddhist explanations of Ying and Jing Jing’s under- 
standing of Ying shows how much Jing Jing’s efforts in Christian inculturation 
were rooted in both traditions of Chinese Buddhism and East Syriac Christiani- 
ty. Without doubt, syncretism occurs as an essential feature of Jing Jing’s theol- 
ogy. According to his own strategy of inculturation, Jing Jing was successful in 
creating a Chinese style for his churches. He provided a very inspiring example 
for comparative religion and comparative theology. Certainly, all of the crosso- 
vers require caution, and rash borrowing is a risk for theology, but comparative 
studies should not be abandoned for fear of the risk. 
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As early as AD 781, the writer of the Xi’an Fu inscription described the 
spread of Syriac Christianity (called Jingjiao in Chinese) to China as a 
wind blowing eastward. The discovery of the Xi’an Fu Stele, the Dun- 
huang Jingjiao Manuscripts, the numerous Syriac tombstones and frag- 
ments in Central Asia and many parts of China has unearthed a buried 
history of Syriac Christianity from the Tang Dynasty to the time of the 
Mongol Empire. The papers in this volume cover a wide range of topics 
from manuscripts and inscription, to the historical, liturgical and theolo- 
gical perspectives of Syriac Christianity in this geographic realm. 
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